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Textile Week in Boston a Big Success 


Record Breaking Textile Exhibition Uncovers Evidence of Improved Business—Convention Attracts Large Attend- 
ance and Unusual Interest in the Important Topics Discussed by Authorities on General Industrial 
Conditions and Prominent Phases of Textile Industry 








EXTILE week in Boston devel- mistic regarding the future, despite cer- tile pulse of the country should have exhibition in New York in 1918. S$ 


oped very definite evidence that a tain admitted handicaps in the legisla- resulted in the optimistic opinions pre- eral southern visitors were understo 


substantial increase in mill build- tive and labor situations. viously mentioned should give new to be interested in entirely new textile 

ing and equipment, and in tex- Much New Business Uncovered courage to everyone identified with the enterprises, but most of the new north- 

tile business generally, is just starting The exhibition of textile machinery, industry. ern projects uncovered represented th 

ind may be expected to take on more supplies and power equipment, staged by The sale of mill equipment is some- re-equipment or extension of existing 

tangible form within the next few the Textile Exhibitors’ Association from thing that is seldom conducted on an _ plants. In several instances plans hay 
mths. At the textile exhibition which Monday until Saturday inclusive in Me yver-the-counter basis, and the machin- been in a completed state for 


Oo 


brought together the largest number of chanics Building, was not only the ery and supply exhibitors do not expect to three years, but the work has 
prominent men identified with the tex- largest and most important ever held in to book important new contracts at the delayed because of business 
tile industry that has ever attended a_ this or any other country, but excelled exhibition; nevertheless, there are few and high costs; 


; 
similar trade function, and at the con- also in character and size of attendance. of even the largest machinery firms that agreement that 


ondit 
there is very gen 
further delay w 














ention of the National Association of Never before has so large a number of do not pick up more than enough small inadvisible and that these and 
Cotton Manufacturers, at which the at- the officers and sales representatives of business at these shows to pay for the other new projects will be started 
tendance of members and guests was one machinery and supply firms been brought expense involved, and this week’s exhi- in the next few months. If these p: 
f the largest on record, general satis- into contact in so short a time with so. bition was no exception to the rule; in dictions come true it will be d 
faction was expressed with the manner many of the officers, agents, superinten- fact, in the number of small orders (Continued on page 184g 

in which the textile industry is leading dents and overseers of mills from all booked and in the number of important (Story of N. A. C. M. Convention Bi 
the rehabilitation of business in this over this country and Canada. That prospects uncovered the results were gins on Page 115; and of Textile SI 








ountry, and practically all were opti- 





this unusual opportunity to test the tex- far more satisfactory than at the last on Page 167) 
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General View of Main Hall (Dept. A) of Textile Exhibition Looking Toward Stage 
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Cc. H. Clark V. E. Carroll Clarence Hutton D. G. Woolf 


(Subscription rates and other information will be found 
on page 103) 
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AMERICAN VALUATIONS 

N”’ only every 
irganization in this country representative of 
domestic manufacturers, should follow the lead of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
at its convention in Boston this week and adopt a 
strong resolution indorsing the American valuations 
feature of the pending tariff bill. It is true that an 
apparently safe majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress is at present strongly in favor of American 
valuations, and it is also true that it will be about 
as easy to eliminate this feature of the tariff with- 
out destroying the pending bill as it would be to 
drag the league of nations out of the Versailles 
peace treaty without utterly destroying the ques- 
tionabl« Although the 
legislative status of American valuations appears to 
be secure, it will not do to underestimate the effect 
of the organized campaign against this essentially 
American tariff policy that is being conducted by 
foreign manufacturers and bankers, importers and 


textile association, but every 


value of that document 


self-interested domestic jobbers and large retailers, 
and undoubtedly having the financial support of 
equally sclf-interested international bankers 
Despite th 
is being 
that are 


not such general ignorance of the intricacies of 


subtle manner in which this campaign 
conducted, the half-truths and palpable lies 
its basis would deceive no one were there 


foreign exchange, the abnormally low cost of indas- 
trial production in Central European countries, of 
importing methods and the administrative terms of 
the existing tariff law. Such ignorance may be par- 
doned in the case of the layman, but not in the 
editors of the large number of the country’s daily 
newspapers who are allowing their columns to be 
utilized by retailers and importers, who are among 
their largest advertisers, to disseminate their propa- 
ganda against American valuations 

As explained by Walter Camp, president of the 
American Valuation Association, in his address be- 
fore the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, the principal arguments advanced against the 
American valuation plan are as follows: First, that 
it will allow domestic manufacturers to control and 
dictate the values upon which ad valorem duties will 
be based, thus greatly increasing costs to the con- 
sumer; second, that the importer would not know 
at the time of placing his order what the duty was 
going to be at the time of export; third, that the 
American valuation plan, while providing tariff rates 
apparently lower than those based upon foreign 
valuations, would actually create duties enormously 
higher 

It is equally ridiculous to assume that American 
manufacturers could or would advance the price of 
their products to oblige importers of competing 
products to pay higher duties. Assume, for the sake 
of illustration, that an American article selling at 
$4 competed with an imported article having a for- 
eign export price of $3.40, the tariff rate on which 
is 15 per cent.; the latter article would thus enter 
the country upon a basis of exact price equality 
with the domestic article. Now let us assume, as 
the opponents of the American valuation plan say 
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that they fear, that the American price was advanced 
to $4.20 in order to increase the duty. The duty on 
the foreign product would then be 15 per cent. of 
$4.20, or 63 cents, and the landed price $4.03, or 17 
cents below that of the American article. If any 
group of domestic manufacturers ‘were foolish 
enough to attempt such a silly trick, does it seem 
likely that any group of importers would be foolish 
enough to complain? 

Importers are just as much handicapped in plac- 
ing advance orders for foreign goods under the 
present tariff bill, and can have as little knowledge 
of what the duty is going to be at the time of 
delivery as would be the case under the American 
valuation plan. In each case the dutiable rate does 
not apply to the contract price, but to the price pre- 
vailing at the time of export. If anything there is 
likely to be much greater fluctuation in foreign 
values than in American values between the time 
of placing a contract and the time of export. Asa 
matter of fact, this objection is just as silly as was 
the one first mentioned, for with every advance in 
the American price there would be an increasing 
percentage of advantage accruing to the importer. 

The third objection mentioned is based upon 
ignorance of the fact that there is an unfailing 
mathematical formula for converting a rate based 
upon foreign valuation into an exact equivalent as 
expressed in the terms of American valuation. 
This formula of exact conversion is true at all 
times, and of all rates, and under such a process of 
translating value rates into American | valuation 
equivalents there is no advance in the amount of 
duty, and the objection is, therefore, without founda- 
tion 

* a” * 


AN IMPORTANT TEXTILE SERVICE 


HE exhibitions of textile machinery, mill sup- 

plies and power equipment, initiated on a co- 
operative basis in 1908 by the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association, and held by them on eight separate 
occasions, long ago became recognized as valuable 
and indispensable features of the sales campaigns of 
exhibitors, and by textile manufacturers as. one of 
the most important services performed for them. 
The exhibition staged at Mechanics Building, Bos- 
ton, all of this week is inadequately described as the 
largest and most important of its kind ever held 
in this or any other country; “inadequately de- 
scribed,” because no other exhibition of textile ma- 
chinery and mill supplies, excepting that held in 
New ‘York three years ago and the one held in 
Boston five years ago by the same organization, ap- 
proached the latest exhibition in size, completeness 
and interest. The officers and members of the Tex- 
tile Exhibitors’ Association, as well as every par- 
ticipating exhibitor, merit the hearty thanks of the 
enormous number of manufacturers who attended 
and profited by the Boston exhibition. 

The exhibition disclosed few radical innovations 
in textile machinery, processes, supplies or power 
equipment. The most striking innovations were the 
high speed warper, the automatic spooler and the 
perfected skein winding machines. Because of the 
lack of revolutionary changes in mill equipment ex- 
hibited or projected it is the unavoidable inference 
that we have reached a stabilized stage of the art 
which should tend to encourage the re-equipment of 
old plants and new plant construction without the 
danger of premature obsolescence. It was in the 
improved design, construction and finish of exist- 
ing machines, and in the development of new de- 
vices and attachments that the exhibition proved 
of greatest interest to visiting manufacturers, but 
of scarcely less importance was the opportunity that 
it afforded manufacturers to make a careful study 
of machines, attachments and mill supplies of which 
they lacked intimate knowledge, and which could be 
examined without obligation. 

Large direct results in the shape of sales to visit- 
ing manufacturers are not expected by exhibitors, 
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and it may be months or years before the indirect 
results are fully capitalized. The direct results of 
this week’s exhibition were*of substantial volume, 
but the outstanding feature of the show, and one 
that was the cause of optimistic statements by many 
leading exhibitors, was its uncovering of a large 
amount of projected re-equipment and new con- 
struction work. It appears to indicate in a very 
definite way that the textile industry has not only 
led industrial rehabilitation in this country, but has 
now progressed very close to the point where tex- 
tile conditions may be considered normal and stabil- 
ized. If these expectations are realized, then it will 
have been demonstrated that the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association selected the most psychological period 


for their latest exhibition. 
* * es 


DR. HERTY’S NEW JOB 


HE American Chemical Society loses a valuabl 

editor and the coal tar industry gains a tireless 
worker through the election of Dr. Charles H. Herty 
as president of the newly formed Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Dr. Herty’s position as a disinterested sup- 
porter of the domestic coal tar industry, both as a 
writer and as a prominent committee man, is well 
known to readers of TextT1LE Wortp. That he wil! 
continue to devote hig best efforts to this cause in 
the broader field which he is now entering goe: 
almost without saying. 

Dr. Herty was a happy choice because there is 
probably no man in the country who is able to 
consider the interests of both the producer and the 
consumer in such an impartial manner as is Dr. 
Herty. He is not interested financially in either 
the production or use of dyes, but is very much 
interested in them both as a chemist and as an 
American. 

The important point emphasized by Dr. Herty 
in speaking to a representative of TEXTILE Wortp 
was that the question of legislative protection is of 
very subordinate interest to the new association 
Naturally the organization will be concerned in the 
sort of laws affecting it which are enacted in Wash- 
ington just as the textile associations are concerned 
in tariff and other legislation which affect their 
industry. However, this is merely one of the phases 
of the new organization and probably the least im- 
portant one. Its main purpose is to advance the 
science of organic chemistry. by encouraging the 
manufacture in this country of all kinds of organic 
chemicals. It hopes to achieve this end by co-op 
erating with Government agencies, by eliminating 
points of conflict between makers and users, by pro- 
moting high standards in the industry and by the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. 

The association will undoubtedly prove a vital 
factor in the country and both it and its president, 
Dr. Herty, deserve the unqualified support of all 
users of coal tar products. 

- * . 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


HAT Germany, if allowed once more to dom- 
inate the American dye market, would not only 
dictate the price which consumers in this country 
would have to pay for their colors but might very 
possibly withhold dyes altogether so that American- 
made textiles could not compete with German 
products in foreign markets, is the thought brought 
out by Bernard M. Cone, president of the Proximity 
Mfg. Co., in an address which is printed in another 
column of this issue 
Textile manufacturers who have opposed a selc 
tive embargo on foreign dyes would do well 
consider seriously the situation which might arise 
in this event. If it developed that they were u 


able to purchase dyes at all or else at a prohibitive 
price, there is no reason why Germany could not 
throttle American textile manufacturing, since 
firms alone could obtain the dyes they required at 2 
price within the realm of possibility. 


1 
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To Honor Jap Commission 





Silk Association of America Plans Recep- 
tion and Luncheon on Nov. 16 


On November 9, a group of the most 
prominent business men of Japan com- 
prising the Japanese Industrial Com- 
mission to the United States will visit 
New York. The delegation represents 
the leading banking and trade interests 
and comes to this country to further 
the commercial accord and understand- 
ing between their country and America. 
The Silk Association of America, in 
sending out circulars to its members 
states in part: 


“As consumers of Japan’s largest 
export commodity, it seems fitting that 
the silk industry of America should ex- 
press its hearty endorsement of this en- 
deavor to strengthen the commercial 
ties between the two countries and facil- 
itate better understanding.” 


Consequently the association has 
planned a reception and luncheon for 
the honorary commission on Wednes- 
day, November 16, 1921, at 1.00 P. M., 
at the Hotel Astor. Subscriptions will 
be five dollars ($5.00) per cover. Over 
175 members of the trade have already 
signified their intention of being present. 





WasHInNcTon, D. C.—The delegation 
of Japanese business men which has 
just landed in Seattle is the most im- 
portant which has ever visited America, 
as it is composed of representatives of 
the most prominent financial, banking, 
shipping, and manufacturing interests 
of all Japan. Some authorities estimate 
that the delegation represents more than 
half of the corporate wealth of Japan, 
and it includes a number of the leading 
Japanese captains of industry. Dr. 
Takuma Dan, chairman of the party 
and a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is the General 
Managing Director of Mitsui interests, 
and shares with Baron Shibusawa the 
title of the J. P. Morgan of Japan. 
Baron Shibusawa is expected to arrive 
in America later at the head of a dele- 
gation composed only of manufacturers. 

The business affiliations of the party 
makes it clear that they represent ship- 
ping, railway, machinery, insurance, 
spinning, dying, weaving, electrical ma- 
chinery, banking, pottery, chemicals, 
hydro-electric enterprises, iron and 
steel plants, shipyards, glass, fertilizers, 
sugar, rubber, jute, paper, cement, 
matches and many other interests, as 
well as the principal Chambers of Com- 
merce. The object of the party is to 
foster trade between the two countries 
and to bring about a better understand- 
ing of business conditions in both lands. 


Hearings Before Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission has announced 
hat a hearing will be held in Boston on 
Noy. 21 before Examiner Mattingly in 
ase 13,027 of American Woolen Co. 
igainst Boston & Maine Railroad, et al., 
ind also in case 13,023 of American 
Voolen Company against Director Gen- 
ral of Railroads, et al. A hearing will 
e held on Nov. 14 at San Francisco, 
-al., before Examiner Seal in 1. & S. 
ocket 1393 regarding rates on cotton 
ind cotton linters to Pacific coast ports 
‘or export. A hearing will also be held 
Nov. 18 at San Francisco before Ex- 
aminer Seal in case 13,056 of California 
-otton Mills Company against the D!- 
rector General of Railroads, et al. 
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Knit Goods Production Report 


Month of September Shows Substantial 
Improvement Over August 


According to the report of the knit 
Goods Manufacturers of America, pro- 
duction shows a gain of 14 per cent. 
The report follows: 


“The reports received from 35 mills 
engagingin producing underwear showed 
substantial improvement in September 
as compared with August. Mills pro- 
ducing 303,748 dozen in August had an 
output in September of 352,243 dozen, 
a gain of 14 per cent. Unfilled orders 
rose from 437,866 dozen in August to 
509,851 dozen in September or 14 per 
cent. New orders increased from 456,- 
135 in August to 763,966 dozen in Sep- 
tember, a gain of 40 per cent. Ship- 
ments decreased from 398,783 dozen in 
August to 343,145 dozen in September, 
a decrease of 14 per cent. Thirty-nine 
mills reporting, whose normal produc- 
tion is 567,501 dozen monthly, showed 
unfilled orders on hand of 1,088,686 
dozen or nearly two months’ produc- 
tion at normal, or two anda half months 
at present rate of actual production. 
The distribution of winter underwear 
is increasing and stocks of many items 
are being depleted. 

The total production of winter and 
summer underwear in dozens for 13 
months beginning September 1, 1920, 
and ending September 30, 1921, follows: 





| DYE BILL REPORTED OUT | 
| Washington, D. C., November 3) 
| (Special Wire to TEXTILE WORLD).| 
|—The Senate Finance Committee to-| 
|day favorably reported out without 


|amendment the extension to the Emer-| 
\gency Tariff Act including the Dye! 


|\Control Section. No trouble is an-| 
\ticipated in passing the bill through} 
ithe Senate. 
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Tariff Hearings Postponed 


Committee Busy on Revenue Bill—Will 
Start Again on Monday 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Hear- 
ings on the permanent tariff bill which 
were first scheduled to begin Nov. 1 and 
postponed until Nov. 3, were again post- 
poned until Monday, Nov. 7, owing to 
the fact that the Senate is still working 
on the revenue bill. 

On Thursday the Finance Committee 
heard one witness, but only for a short 
time. Professor F. C. Atkinson, of the 
National Grange, told the committee that 
his organization felt that so long as pro- 
tection is the policy of the Government, 
the farmers of the country demand 
equal protection. This was the slogan 
of the Grange many years ago, and he 
told the committee that he was before it 
to reiterate this statement. 

The products of the farm, Mr. Atkin- 
son testified, are finished products. He 
urged that the committee must keep this 


Actual Per Cent. 





Number of Normal 
Reporting Production Production Loss of 
Month Mills (Dozens) (Dozens) (Dozens) Normal. 
1920—September : ; ae ies 606,257 816,327 210,070 74.2 
OOtoder .cccaccacs f a 393,422 386,844 50.4 
November ......0... aban ee 191,831 t 631,919 23.2 
December ........... = areata aa 98,671 891,797 793,126 11.0 
1921—January .......... ncean epee ald 61 148,023 852,007 703,984 16.4 
NEY oh ki ove wind eeadleewe 63 248,431 886,367 637,936 28.0 
ND ars aiaii.e'e s bekib wr Oke es 62 421,140 839,307 418,167 50.1 
PaCS CEN CA ARERR CRMC ON SAE 61 401,938 809,970 408,032 49.6 
a a ee ° oso c ee 605,347 911,749 406,402 55.4 
vase aa binkee bard aal' ein © ona we 60 559,591 854,990 295,399 65.5 
WE i abdae aware & bere a pb ca aen ore 490,640 960,157 469,517 51.2 
NOES begets 03 4aed te aee ke a8 *48 412,627 580,367 167,740 71.1 
September ........ bb aoe Ce 572,833 678,636 105,803 84.4 
* Five other mills report closed. 
VALUE OF EXPORTS OF COTTON UNDERWEAR FROM THE U.S 
(U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 
September, 1921 . eee a A oe $282,009 
es ee SCI DI oa cig hah inib. e050 do 0 Oda wh bee mee $2,535,434 


Consumption Entries 

The Silk Association of America noti- 
fied the raw silk importers Wednesday 
that an arrangement has been made 
with the railroad officials to make con- 
sumption entries of raw silk at the 
coast ports free of charge. This ruling 
was made after extensive conferences 
between the traffic bureau of the asso- 
ciation and the carriers. The clearance 
of shipments is now being made through 
the New York Custom House with much 
difficulty and delay at terminals. The 
new ruling, it is estimated, will save 
from one to ten days on bales held for 
examination. The change of policy on 
the part of the carriers will amend Item 
28 of Import Tariff 30H covering cus- 
tom charges and entries. The change 
will become effective as soon as prac- 
ticable, probably in December. The 
matter is having the close attention of 
the traffic bureau of the Silk Associa- 
tion, who will be glad to answer any 
questions. 


So. New England Textile Club 


The Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club, under the management of 
their new president, Nelson A. Batch- 
elder, will hold their regular monthly 
meeting in the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 12. A good dinner and a good 
program are promised. 





in mind in writing the agricultural 
schedule. Professor Atkinson told the 
committee that the Grange cannot take 
a stand on the tariff either for or against 
because it is not a political organization. 


British Exports 29% Cottons 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Oct. 18.—Total 

value of exports of manufactured arti- 

cles from United Kingdom for nine 
months ended September, 1921, accord- 
ing to government statistics, amounted 
to £439,879,181 which compares with 

£311,217,054 for the same period of 1913. 

Cotton manufactures, which head the 

list of the 20 sections into which the 

figures are classified, were responsible 
for £129,060,572, or 29 per cent. Ma- 
chinery, £57,601,729, or 13 per cent, oc- 
cupies second place. Iron and _ steel 
manufactures £47,883,248, or 11 per cent, 
and woolen and worsted yarn and manu- 
factures £42,950,932, or 914 per cent, are 
next in order. Cotton values are 36 per 
cent higher than those of 1913, but quan- 
tities are much smaller. In the case of 
cotton piece goods the reduction is from 
5,350;278,900 yards to  1,866,341,100 
square yards, which, after allowing for 
difference between linear and square 
yards, is equal to 37 per cent. Weight 
of cotton yarn shipments in 1913 was 

154,761,700 Ibs., whereas this year ex- 

ports amount to only 90,592,600 Ibs., a 

fall of 58 per cent, 
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Carpet Openings for Spring 


Few Price Changes in Lists Announced 
by Prominent Firms 


Few price changes were noted in 
the lists announced by carpet houses 
this week for next spring, though on 
certain lines of the Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co. the influence of the 
auctions was evident, especially on 


tapestries. Among the more important 

of the Smith prices are the following: 
Spring, 

1922 July 11 


Axminster Rugs— 


oP ere eee $17.35 $18.95 
10-4 Ardsley Seamless... 19.80 21.05 
10-4 Carlton Seamless... 25.55 26.20 
10-4 Yonkers Seamless... 30.95 31.75 
Velvet and Tap Rugs— 
10-4 Manor Seamless.... 11.45 14.46 
10-4 Napperhan Seamless 13.20 16.95 
11-4 Katonah Velvet.... 17.45 19.65 
10-4 Palisade Velvet.... 21.05 23.30 
Tapestry and Velvet Carpetings— September 
auction 
DP PeUmsGEe cccccctcccess 1.382% 1.00 
B PalsGGs ..cccccccccce 1.55 1.10 
Palisade Velvet ......... 1.67% 1.30 
WHRUND (nieen tun denns ahs en 2.05 1.62% 
Wilton Velvet .......... 2.90 2.00 
Wilton Velvet Special... 3.00 2.05 
Axminster Carpetings— 
GOMORF  . cccwecsscecceues 2.00 1.47% 
Nonpareil Axminster.... 4.80 3.20 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. re- 
duced Axminsters and Velvets from 5 
to 10 per cent. No change was made 
on Wiltons or tapestries. Other con- 
cerns showing lines for another sea- 
son included the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, the Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., 
W. & J. Sloane and the Firth Carpet 
Co. A large number of buyers were 
present on the opening day and it 
was evident that ordering was active 
especially from West and Middle West. 


Textile Merchants Annual 


Cotton Goods Selling Agents to Hold 
Yearly Dinner 

Notices are being sent to members to- 
day that the annual dinner meeting of 
the Association will be held at 7:30 
o’clock P. M. on Tuesday, November 
22nd, at the Merchants Club. 

Arrangements for the dinner are in 
charge of a Dinner Committee consist- 
ing of Bertram H. Borden, chairman; 
S. F. Dribben, W. D. Judson, Francis 
R. Masters, Gerrish H. Milliken and 
Frederick K. Rupprecht. 


Amend Rag Disinfection 

WasHINGToN, D. C.—The Treasury 
Department has announced that the cus- 
tom regulations of 1915 relative to the 
disinfection of rags has been amended 
to read as follows: “ Consignments of 
similar material from Conti- 
nental ports of Europe must be accom- 
panied by consular certificates to the 
effect either that the rags have been 
disinfected in accordance with the 
United States Quarantine Regulations 
or otherwise that the consignment has 
originated from an area known to be 
free from typhus. Consignments of 
rags or similar material from the 
British Isles or from ports other than 
Continental Europe are not subject to 
any sanitary restrictions.” 


rags or 


Germania to Supply Flannel 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Germania 
Mills have been awarded the contract 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, for furnish- 
ing 60,000 yards of 11 oz. dark blue 
flannel at $88,440. E. H. Childs, re- 
ceiver, has been awarded contract for 
furnishing 600,000 yards of 3/16 inches 
bleached linen tape at $5,460. 
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German Textile Inventions 


Machinery Importer Tells of Activity on 
New Machines and Appliances 


“ Germany is as busy as an ambitious 
ant, inventing new devices and improy 
ing others.” This is the testimony oi 
Robert Reiner, president of Robert 
Reiner, Incorporated, textile machinery 
importer of Wechawken, N. J., upon his 
return from Europe on the White Star 
steamer Olympic after an extended trip 
most of which was spent in Germany 
and Switzerland. 


“Take, for instance, the Vomag ma- 
chinery people of Plauen, Germany 
Among other improvements and inven- 


tions they have made is a new 15-yard 
This 
is now being set up in this 
and will be demonstrated in 


weeks’ time 


model of an embroidery machin« 
machine 
country 


about SIX 


Another new invention is a novelty 
machine of decided importance to thé 
American textile industt This 
chine is without shuttles and opcrates 
with spools both front and rear, the 
work turned out being highly satisfa 
tory. A cord machine with a span of 7 
inches and ability to run continuous en 
broidery lengths up to 150 yards is also 
noted. These machines are due to 
ive in th unt hortl | ( 

ll be d ‘ 1 
he tra Ly sample i 
exhibition purposes are als 


ported. The capacity 
imported. The capacity thes 
chines is 2 vards They ar 
demonstrated in all large American cit 
ies.” 

Speaking on German industrial cond 
tions, Mr. Reiner said: “ Today German 
factories are working steadily, some, day 


and night, others in three shifts, despit 


the fact that living costs have increase: 
from 15 to 20 per cent. The German 
people are saving very little mone 
most of their purchases art merch 
dise, due perhaps to their fea 
sooner or later the mark will 1 
worthless. Strikes are not uncommon, 
for the German workingman is 
advantage of every fluctuation in n 
to go on a strike. While transportat 
conditions are considerably better thar 
last year they are nevertheless ver 
poor It is not unusual for a _ per- 
son t he obliged to stand five 
hours in a train, despite th ict that 
his pocket may contain s second 
cl ket \ hundred per cet 
re ll pa a | Tr cht 
has nounced to go in effi 
Nove 1 Despite this increased 
revenue, the deficit of the railt Is w 
he enormous With nditions such as 
thes nfronting the people, it is to be 
ex] ted that thev will display all th 
ch; thor ohn Ss | 1 ni 
\ machines 1 ent 
n hich will bring tl 
produ n down t I 
. to tl 
‘ 
{ { 
German Textiles Thrive 
\ D. ( Accord to! 
] Ty). tment ( 1 
he ( textile trade 
pat 1 ] 1 vVart n¢ 
ee ie ficean 
(serman imp rts f T nited Stat ec cot 
t 1920-1921 were 1,324,986 bales, 
against 417,725 bales of 1919-1920. Brit- 


ish imports of United States cotton cor 
respondingly decreased fr 


1919-1970 to 1.749.200 } 


n 3,323,075 in 


n 1920-1921 


1 
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Textile Problems Discussed, Including Humidity, Crimp, Take- 
Up—Committee Returns to Providence for Spring Meeting 


IE fall meeting of Committee D 13, 

the committee on textile materials 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, was held in Providence, R. 
I., Friday and Saturday, October 28, 29, 
some 40 textile experts present. 
The feature of the meeting was the de- 
scription of a machine for testing the 
strength of various kinds of materials, 
nvented by Henry L. Scott, of Provi- 
dence, and described in full by the in- 
entor with the use of lantern slides. An 
entirely new principle of applying the 


“i 
being 


load has been adopted by Mr. Scott. The 
committee was so convinced as to the 
value of the machine proposed that Mr. 
Scott was asked to build a medium 
ed machine which h« nsented to do 
and the sprit meeting of Committec 
D 13 will be again held in the city o 
| which the machine 
will be ready for inspectior The date 
r Friday, March 5, 1922 
Sub-Committees Reports 
{ mmittee D 13 at th ather was 
nta e, and onsisted erv largely in 
l the various 
s, followed by discussions 
s the er nl 
h mmmittee t 
ed p ig meeting 
| n it inda ds test Q 
wa eneral subject cov- 
Frida | 1¢ reading of re 
( Sub Committ 4 ** Class- 
ition and Identification of Fibres and 
i s,” of Committ 5 on “ Nomen- 
lature and Definitions,” and that of the 
important Comt ce 6 on “Imperfec 
ons and Tolerances.” After thorough 
nd searching discussions ail these re- 
ports were referred back to their com 
further modification 
Crimp and Take-Up 
On Saturday morning Prof. George 
Haven, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology re port d for the sub-com- 
nittee on humidity, discussing the ques- 
n of humidity in rélation to strength 
of fabric. After the discussion the re- 


rt was referred bacl further ac- 
tio1 Prof. Haven ‘hen read a paper 
on “Crimp,” discussing the results ob- 
sent to a num- 
A large per- 
the questionnaire 
and results were con- 
valuable to warrant 


tained by a questionnaire 
ber of mill organizations 
centagc of replies to 
had been sent in, 
sidered sufficiently 


the conclusions reached being sent to 
the various mills contributing to the 
questionnaire. “Crimp” and “take- 


defined. In replying to the 
question, “Do you ordinarily 


up” were 


measure 


crimp,” 41 manufacturers answered 
“Yes,” and 24 “No.” A balanced fabric 
is essential in tire fabrics, remarked 
Prof. Haven Warp and filling must 
have definite amoursts of crimp. 


The paper of H. L. Scott, of H. L. 


Scott & Co., Providence, R. I., was lis- 


tened to with great aitention, and, as 
noted before, he was requested to build 
machine following the specifications 
itlined at the meeting 
1 


James Thomson, treasurer of the Fair- 
haven Mills, New Bedford, present as a 
guest, referred to the interest shown by 
nen in the investigations and re- 
t ommittee D 13, and expressed 
the hope that the committee would make 


New Bedford 


Jury, chair- 


sults of C 


arrangements to meet n 


in the near future A. E 


man of the committee, said it was not 
unlikely that New England might be 
more favored in the future, and that the 
1922 fall meeting might convene in New 
Bedford. 


Members Present 


Meetings were held in the rooms of 
the Providence Engineering Society on 
Waterman street, members of the so- 
ciety entertaining Committee D 13 at a 
smoker on Friday evening, Thayer P. 
Gates presiding as chairman, 

Among those present were: A. E. 
Jury, chairman of the committee; U. S. 
Rubber Co.; C. S. Cook, J. Spencer Tur- 
ner Co.; H. J. Jacquith, Minot, Hooper 
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& Co.; James A. Burke, Lyman Mills: 
K. B. Cook, U. S. Rubber Co.; H. P. 
Babcock, Jenckes Spinning Co.; F. R 
McGowan, U. S. Bureau of Standards: 
F. H. Preble, United States Navy; H 
A. Flint, Du Pont Co.; J. L. Meade, Fisk 
Rubber Co.; C. W. Sanderson, Fisk Rub- 
ber Co.; H. L. Scott, H. L. Scott & Co.; 
W. O. Jelleme, Brighton Mills; C. B 
Frinckel, J. H. Lane Co.; J. W. Cooper 
F, P. Sheldon & Co.; J. H. Dunlap 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; R. W 
Boys, Manhasset Manufacturing Co.; R 
H. Ballou, Manhasset Manufacturing 
Co.; J. I. Hardy, Albany Felt Co.; Alar 
Barrows, Goodyear Cotton Mills; G. \ 
Skirm, U. S. Rubber Co.; W. G. Blai: 
U. S. Bureau of Markets; E. H. Gra 

ton, Quaker City Rubber Co.; S. L. We 

ler, Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; George | 
Haven, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology; William H. Butler, Textn 

Wor tp. 


Possibilities of Raw Silk 





Interest in the Price Situation as the Result of Recent Advanc: 
in Cotton 
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[While it ts 
nsequently we 
article, yet his arguments 
general economic and financia ndition 


eration, whatever may be the conclusio 
sensational 


’ | ‘HE recent 
cotton adds considerable 


he position of the allied fibre, 
raw silk. The accompanying chart 
showing the comparative prices of silk 
ind cotton gives evidence that over any 

ven period the two move more or less 
n sympathy. The naturally 
suggests itself then, is any sustained ad- 


not the provin Fads 
do not MECESSATUY 


advance in 
interest to 


textile 


question 
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vance in the price of raw silk possible 
at present. 

An explanation of the chart is perhaps 
this point. The average 
Middling cotton and the aver- 
age price in Yen of a standard grade of 
silk, Shinshiu No. 1, are calculated for 
the five-year period prior to 1914. On 
indicated—900 Yen for 
silk and 11% cents for cotton—the rela- 
the War and 
are developed. 

\ study of the ten-year perjod brings 
clearly the fact that while 
fundamental economic conditions affect 
both, they are not affected to the same 
degree, and furthermore that extraor- 
dinary factors having a bearing on prices 
may very easily cause one or the other 
to sell distinctly out of line over an ex- 


necessary at 


price of 


the basis thus 


ve price movements for 
Post-Armistice periods 


ut very 


subscribe 
regarding the possible future of raw silk, based 


sv William A. Spafford 


rade paper to predict price changes 
to the views of the author of t 


s are at least worthy of serious consi 


ns of the individual reader.—Editor. 


tended period. As an illustration 
this, take the years 1917 and 1918, whe: 
the war demand for cotton caused 


rapid advance, with prices fairly we! 
stabilized at the higher quotations, whil 
silk as a luxury was neglected, 

In 1919, however, during the Pos 
Armistice period of inflation silk m« 
made up for its 


than inaction durins 





wir 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
o Cotton | 
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the War by far outstripping cotton 
the rapidity of its advance. True cot 
ton advancéd, too, but the reaction f1 
the restraints imposed by the war a 
the desire of the public for luxu 
caused a much greater proportionat 
vance in silk 

Perhaps the most important 
be noted is this, that while extraordina 
factors may tend for a time to obs 
the true relationship between th: 
over the ten-year space this has chan: 
very little, if at all. In support of t! 


witness that the end of 1920, with m 
artificial influences removed or negativ¢ 
by the universal deflation, found the tw 
at practically the same relative level 
In July, 1920, silk touched its low 
1100 Yen, from which figure it reco 
ered quickly to 1500 Yen, when the Im 


tha 


har 


ste 
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verial Silk Relief Company started oper- 
itions. The Syndicate, as it is more 
»mmonly known, has succeeded re- 
narkably well in its avowed purpose of 
maintaining the price at 1500 Yen, and 
ith minor declines and rallies this has 
en the price level for the last year. 
tton only began its decline at prac- 
ally the same time that silk was scrap- 
ng bottom and touched its low of 11 
nts in the first part of 1921. The 
numentum of the decline having car- 
ried prices too low in both cases, they 
naturally rallied, the recent rise in cot- 
ton corresponding closely to that in silk 
of a year ago. In the case of cotton, 
however, a much more striking advance 
was possible on account of the sensa- 
tional decline in condition disclosed by 
the Government report. 
Will Silk Advance? 
get back to the original subject, 
is raw silk in a position to advance ma- 
terially from its present level, the action 
of the market itself over the last ten 
months may furnish a valuable clue. 
During this period, while general busi- 
ness was experiencing the worst of the 
irrent depressions, a bull on the price 
of raw silk was about as rare as a pink 
elephant. Manufacturers complained 
that the price was too high and that fin- 
ished silks could not be produced at a 
profit 

Despite all the pessimistic predictions, 
silk has steadfastly refused to go down 
and stay down. Although the market 
has at times exhibited a sagging ten- 
dency, each decline has encountered con- 
siderable buying and prices have rallied 
easily. The advance during the past 
month caused Shinshiu No. 1 to sell 
above 1500 Yen (the pegged price) and 
at the highest level of the year, and this 
despite the fact that it was the consensus 
of opinion of most raw silk dealers 
when the Syndicate started operations, 
that it had an impossible job on its 
hands. 

\ glance at the other chart accom- 
panying this article will attest the fact 
that the status of raw silk in this coun- 
try is very sound. The stock held in 
New York warehouses on October 1 
was 23,000 bales, which compares with 
a figure in excess of 70,000 bales at the 
peak in February, 1920. The present 
stock is only about three weeks’ supply 
with consumption running at current 
figures, which accounts for the fact that 
spot silk in wanted grades and sizes 
has consistently commanded a premium 
up to a few weeks ago. Total stocks in 
this country will probably not exceed 
consumption for a month and a half. 

The silk industry liquidated early and 
thoroughly and had completed its read- 
justment at a time when quite a num- 
ber of important industries had yet to 
begin the painful process of deflation. 
It is possible that a few sore spots re- 
main, but these are being so well taken 
care of that they need cause little un- 
easiness. It can safely be assumed that 
: sssituous liquidation is a thing of 
the past. 

- some time past the brightest fea- 
ture has been the hosiery trade, with 
lk knit wear also doing well. Broad- 


silks have been rather poor and ribbons 
col naratively neglected. But when it 
is \'ated that Paterson, the chief center 


he latter two branches, is operat- 
t only 30 per cent, it must be taken 
‘onsideration that 30 per cent at 
Present would be a considerably higher 
igre judged by 1915 standards, as the 
Procuctive capacity in this center has 
hear.y doubled in the meantime. The 
manufacturers of cotton and silk mix- 
tures have been doing fairly well re- 


TEXTILE 


cently, the activity in cotton having fur- 
nished the needed spark there. 
Situation in Japan 

The situation in Japan is equally reas- 
suring. Occupying as it does, the posi- 
tion of being by far the largest silk 
producing nation in the world, the im- 
portance of the financial condition of 
Japan as a factor in the price of raw 
silk cannot be minimized. 

The wild speculation in rice, cotton, 
silk and other commodities, coupled with 
the consequent extended position of the 
banks financing these ventures, brought 


WORLD 


in the offing, one can feel fairly confi- 
dent that these holdings will be liqui- 
dated only when favorable opportuni- 
ties present themselves and at advan- 
tageous prices. 

During last winter, in order not to 
aggravate an already trying situation, 
there was a complete cessation of reel- 
ing in Japan. Although some decrease 
in activity is a normal seasonal devel- 
opment at this time of the year, never- 
theless it had a measure of success in 
reducing the stock on hand. The high 
prices paid for this Autumn’s cocoons 
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on a panic in the early part of 1920 
Deflation was therefore an accomplished 
fact in Japan at a time when the United 
States was only at the inception of its 
readjustment period. Japan has now 
been well on the road to recovery for 
over a year and the status of its finances 
is sound. 

As the largest producer of raw silk, 
most of which is exported, the Japanese 
are vitally concerned in seeing it sell 
at the highest price consistent with the 
successful disposal of the entire crop. 
Realizing full well that the rest of the 
world must come to them for the bulk 
of its raw silk, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a shrewd far-sighted race like 
the Japanese will permit their most im- 
portant export to sell for any great 
length of time at a depressed figure. 
That they are not above resorting to 
the expedient of Governmental price fix- 
ing is evidenced by the formation of 
the Imperial Silk Syndicate during 1920 
to take over distressed holdings and 
artificially maintain the price at 1500 
Yen. Had the law of supply and de- 
mand been allowed to operate unham- 
pered at this juncture there is no ques- 
tion but that silk would have declined 
still further than it did and a recovery 
in price would have been longer de- 
layed. 

Upward Tendency 

Silk after alternate periods of strength 
and weakness has at last definitely 
started towards higher levels. To bring 
it.in line with the general commodity 
level in Japan, Shinshiu No. 1 would 
have to sell above 1800 Yen. This is 
by no means beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility in spite of the 42,000 bales held 
by the Syndicate which have been re- 
garded by dealers in this country as a 
sort of Sword of Damocles ready to 
drop upon the market at any moment 
and annihilate prices at one fell swoop. 
However, having successfully weathered 
more trying conditions than exist ‘at 
present and with the prospects of a gen- 
eral business revival faintly discernible 


(on the basis of 1600 Yen for Shin- 
shiu No. 1), together with an estimated 
reduction of 20 per cent in the crop 
due to heavy rains, will further curtail 
the amount of silk pressing for sale on 
the market. 

European buying has been steadily in- 
creasing of late. Although in total vol- 
ume it is not to be compared with the 
American demand, purchases for Euro- 
pean account in the Canton market have 
been the chief cause of the high levels 
recently reached. 


Branish Influences 

In the foregoing the favorable factors 
entering into the situation have been 
stressed, but to arrive at a complete esti- 
mate one cannot lose sight of the un- 
favorable. The 42,000 bales purchased 
by the Syndicate and now held in stor- 
age must be considered as one, for 
eventually these must be disposed of. 
Another is a disposition on the part of 
American manufacturers resolutely to 
refrain from buying as soon as raw silk 
prices advance to any extent. This nat- 
urally restricts the volume of sales and 
in each instance in the past prices have 
sagged to a level where buyers are again 
tempted to enter the market. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that the 
main support during the past eight 
months or so has been the hosiery de- 
mand and should this show any appre- 
ciable falling off without a correspond- 
ing betterment in other lines, it is hard 
to see how an advance could be main- 
tained even if a speculative demand 
caused a sharp temporary upturn. 

Elements of Japanese Commerce 

To attempt to forecast the future 
movements of Yen exchange is hardly 
within the province of this article. It 
is necessary, however, to point out sev- 
eral pertinent facts regarding Japanese 
foreign trade and her internal economic 
situation, as these may have an import- 
ant bearing on the Yen price of silk in- 
dependent of any change in the New 
York dollar quotations. 
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In the Canton market exchange fluc- 
tuations play an important part, a low 
quotation for silver enabling the Can- 
ton reelers to underquote Japan and 
still sell their product at a very profit- 
able Hong Kong dollar price and a high 
quotation for silver necessitating 
respondingly low 
price. 


a cor- 
Hong Kong dollar 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
been relatively free from the disturbing 
influence of a widely fluctuating rate of 
exchange. During the war, Yen ex- 
change. commanded a premium even 
compared with the lordly dollar, and at 
present is quoted at a discount of only 
about 4 per cent from the mint parity 

During the past year Yen exchange 
has been declining and while little at- 
tention has been directed to this move- 
ment (speculative interest having cen- 
tered on the spectacular smashes in Eu- 
ropean currencies) nevertheless the de- 
cline has been steady and 
The reason is, of course, Japan’s un- 
favorable balance of trade during the 
last two years. This deficiency has been 
met to a certain extent by gold ship- 
ments, but a policy of this sort can be 
carried only to reasonable lengths un- 
less the financial leaders of Japan are 
willing to weaken the whole credit 
structure by permitting the gold reserve 
to become inadequate. 


persistent. 


Most of the European currencies after 
fluctuating aimlessly have at last reached 
a level based on a relative commodity 
prices in the respective countries as 
shown by Index Numbers. The work- 
ing out of this rule has naturally been 
subject to wide variations in individual 
instances due to the chaotic condition 
of European affairs. For lack of a bet- 
ter basis on which to work, something 
approximating a temporary stabiliza- 
tion on this basis has taken place. As 
an illustration, take the case of Sterling 
The commodity level in the United 
States is about 25 per cent lower than 
that in Great Britain, consequently 
Sterling shows a depreciation of about 
25 per cent compared with a normal 
parity of 4.88. 

It is readily apparent why this is the 
only logical basis at present. For a 
nation with a relatively high commodity 
level and an exchange at or near normal 
would offer an inviting field to sell goods 
and in addition would be in an unfavor- 
able position to compete with her ex- 
ports. The balance of trade would, 
therefore, run heavily against her and 
the rate of exchange would be forced 
down until the condition was automatic- 
ally corrected. 

If the commodity level ratio is to be 
accepted as a criterion of the rate of 
exchange, it is evident that Yen ex- 
change is distinctly too high. The Index 
number of Japan is now at 196, while 
that of the United States is about 33 
per cent lower at 130 (average of Dun 
and Bradstreets Indexes). Theoretic- 
ally, given the above conditions, Yen 
exchange should be in the neighborhood 
of 34.00 (a depreciation of 33 per cent 
from the normal parity of 492), but 
actually the rate is now 48.00. With 
her exchange out of line, judged by 
present-day standards of comparison, 
with an unfavorable balance of trade, 
and with a distinct tendency during re- 
cent months towards a still further in- 
flation of prices, a continuation of the 
downward trend in Japanese exchange 
seems extremely probable. 

In this country there have been indi- 
cations that the long downward course 
of prices has at last been arrested ; more- 
over, during the last few months they 
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have 


vance, 


inclination to ad- 
If our huge gold reserve gives 
the impetus to a secondary period of in- 
flation, raw silk will undoubtedly enjoy 
its share of the rise. Even should com- 
modities whole decline further, 
raw silk has given evidence the 
past year of its ability to move against 
the general trend, consequently much 
lower prices need not be anticipated. 
With the dollar quotations for this staple 
relatively stable or showing a tendency 
to advance, a lower rate for Yen ex- 
change, which seems not only possible, 
but prol 


1 
even snown an 


as a 


over 


able, will cause a proportionate 
advance in the Yen quotations. After 
full to all factors 
entering into the situation, an advance 
t 2,000 Yen in Yokohama seems 
likely. 


giving consideration 
oO above 


quite 


Army Surplus Sales 


Auctions This Month 
2.250,000 Yards of Goods 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Surplus 
Property Division of the War Depart- 
ment announces that approximately 2,- 
250,000 yards of textiles located at three 
different points in the East will be of- 
fered at auction in November. The 
that these offerings 
represent practically the entire quantity 


Three Cover 


department states 


of textiles which have been declared 
surplus and which will be available for 
sale at that time 

Of this quantity there is approxi- 
mately 1,414,000 yards of duck. The 
other larger items are twill, 108,000 
yards; webbing, 550,000 yards; outing 
flannel, 4,000 vards; moleskin, 5,500 
yards; sateen, 19,000 yards; gray sheet- 


ing, 10,000 yards; silesia, 13,000 yards, 
and wool suiting, 8,000 yards. 

The textiles are located at the follow- 
ing points and will be auctioned on the 
dates given: Jeffersonville, Ind., Nov. 
22; Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15: San Antonio, 
Tex., Nov. 16 
Avondale Bands Greet Harding 

BirMINGHAM, ALA.—The three 
from the plants of the Avondale 
at Birmingham, Pell City 


bands 
Mills 


and Mignon 


were a feature of the parade on the 
occasion of President Harding’s recent 
visit to Birmingham. The boys and 

rls of the mill bands were later served 


a buffet supper at the home of former 
Governor B. B. Comer, president and 
treasurer of the Avondale Mills. It was 
at that that Harding, 


time President 


accompanied by Mrs. Harding and Sen- 
ator Underwood, called at the Comet 
hom«e There were 250 of the mill op 
eratives present and the President and 
Mrs. Harding shook hands with each 

them. The Fresident extended hopes 
for speedy recovery to E. T. Comer, 
hairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Bibb Mig. Co. of Macon, Ga., whe 
has been ill at the home of his brothe1 


Suspend New Rate Schedule 
WasuIncton, D. C.—The Inte 


rstate 


Commerce Commission has suspended 
until Dec. 27 the freight tariff affecting 
the textile industry. The suspended 
schedules provide for the cancellation 


the existing carload and less than cat 


load commodity rates on woolen varn 

Skowhegan, Me., to Boston, 
North Andover and Lawrence, Mass., 
and other points in New England and 
Trunk Line Territory, leaving class 


rates applicable instead, the operation 
of which was suspended until Nov. 27, 
1921, by an order previously entered in 


the same proceeding. 
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Advantages of Dye Restriction’ 


Arguments in Favor of Adequate Protection Against Encroach- 
ments of German Dye Interests Upon Domestic Industry 


3y Bernard 
I WAS INTERESTED in what your 
President said about some of his 
northern friends commenting on an ap- 
parent change in the attitude of the 
South on the question of the tariff. 
The truth is there has been a change, 
and if we will look into the matter, we 
will see that there is a reason for the 
change. 

In the early history of our country, 
the South was almost entirely an agri- 
cultural country. With rich and fer- 
tile land and cheap farm labor, the 
farmer of the South needed no tariff 
to protect him against foreign compe- 
tition. On the other hand, he didn’t 
want a tariff that added to the cust of 
the manufactured products he had to 
buy from the North. Today, the sit- 
uation is entirely different. The South 


is no longer a purely agricultural region, 
but 


has developed tremendous manu- 














| markets. 


facturers.” 


facturing industries. 


Not only this, but 
with farm labor at two dollars to two 
and a half a day, and fertilizer at prices 
almost prohibitive, the American farmer 
does not find it quite so simple com- 
peting with foreign farm _ products 
raised on thirty or forty cent labor. 
And at the recent meeting of the South- 
ern Tariff Congress held in this city, 
there was expressed quite a demand 
on the part of southern farm interests 
for protection Argentine 
Australian wool, Chinese eggs and even 
Korean peanuts. 


against beef, 


Interest in Dye Embargo 
here to talk about 
My sub- 


But I did not come 
the tariff on farm products 
ject is the dye embargo 
You think it a rather dry 
ject, and one in which you are not in 
But vou are interested. Every 
American citizen is vitally interested 
touch him directly, but it 
S a matter ot 


may sub- 


terested 


It may not 
grave public concern. 
Prior to the war, 
lid not make 

to any 
industry 
factor. 


( 
considerable extent 

was practically a_ negligible 
We were brought to a sudden 
realization of this fact 
world war started in 1914. 
of foreign dyes on hand in this coun 
try at that time soon became exhausted, 
and we confronted with a 
famine. went soaring 
manufacturers would pay any price tt 
get the dyes they needed. 
we found in our dyehouse an old bar 


soon 


were 


Prices 


* Delivered at meeting of Rotary Club, 


Greensboro, N. C 
+ President Proximity Mfg. Co., 
boro, N. Cc. 


BERNARD CONE SEES GRAVE DANGER 

This is what the largest user of indigo dyes in this country says 
regarding the possibility of German action to deprive this coun- 
try of dyes, once the domestic industry had been destroyed: 

“In such a case, not only would we have to pay the, Germans | 
their own price for dyes, but we would be absolutely dependent | 
on them for any supply at all. It would be in their power to give | 
us dyes or withhold them, to make one price for Germans and 
another price for Americans, and to fix those prices so that Amer- | 
ican made textiles could not compete with German in foreign | 
There are some classes of the hi 

on the finer fabrics that would probably be denied entirely to 
| American consumers and reserved exclusively for German manu- 


as you know, we 
dyestuffs in this country 
Our dye 


after the 
The supply 


dye 
Textile 


I remember 


Greens- 


M. Cone.t 


rel of discarded dyestuff that we no 
longer had a use for in our particular 
line. We had bought it before the war 
at about 23 cents a pound. We sold it 
for $7.50 a pound. I was told of an- 
other manufacturer who had the floors 
of his dyehouse scraped and sold the 
scrapings at something like $15.00 a 
pound. An entire new business sprang 
into existence. A coterie of dye brokers 
would go around from mill to mill, 
hunting up discarded dye remnants, 
somewhat in the same way it used to 
be the fashion to go around hunting up 
antiques and old mahogany. They 
would buy these remnants from one 
mill at a fabulous price and sell them 
to another mill at a still more fabu- 
lous price. These incidents illustrate 
the extent of the dye famine, and they 
demonstrate how utterly and absolutely 
dependent this country was for its dye 


gher grade dyes used 


requirements on foreign producers and 
chiefly of all on Germany. 

It soon began to appear that the war 
was going to be a prolonged affair, and 
that this country would have to either 
produce its own dyes or go without. 
To meet this emergency, a number of 
enterprising American concerns started 
out to manufacture dyes. 

When the war started, there were 
only four or five American concerns 
engaged in dye manufacturing, and even 
those on a very small scale, while today 
there are eighty-two, and these are pro- 
ducing practically the bulk of the dyes 
now being used in this country. 

Problem of Dye Industry 

It is a question of life or death, 
gentlemen, that now confronts thes« 
American manufacturers. Are we _ to 
let German and see this new 
industry crushed out, to practically con- 
the investment risked by 
men, to go back to the same state of 
dependence on Germany and German 
dyes that we were in before the war? 

Now, it may seem strange to you, 
knowing that the mills I represent are 
the largest users of indigo dyes in the 
country, to hear me speak in favor of 
an embargo against the German dyes 
It would seem as if I were advocating 
something directly against my own in- 
terest. Well, it is against my own in- 
terest—against my immediate interest, 
but it is not against my ultimate in- 
terest. There is no doubt that the Ger- 
mans, if permitted, could bring in dyes 
and sell them at a price less than it 
costs the American manufacturers to 
produce. There are several reasons for 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Searcity of Staple Cotton 


Deliveries of Good Grades Small and 
Prices Very High 

A prominent Southern cotton spinner 
in discussing the cotton situation re- 
cently stated he had found the sup- 
ply of good staple cotton to be exceed- 
ingly limited. He cited several persona} 
experiences indicating the scarcity of 
good grades, and the poor condition of 
the crop. In one case he told of a 
grower from whom his mill had been 
buying inch and full quarter cotton for 
years past. This season, the first pick- 
ing was the usual inch and full quarter; 
the second, however, was only inch and 
three-sixteenths, and the third was only 
inch and eighth cotton, and he could not 
use it for the purpose desired. 

Another planter who raised on an 
average of 300 to 350 bales a year of 
good inch and eighth cotton, such as is 
used for high grade 26s and 30s, this 
year sold him 100 bales, which proved 
to be all right. Agreement was made 
for an offer of 200 additional bales later. 
However, as these did not materialize, 
the spinner*approached the grower with 
an inquiry regarding the balance of 200 
bales. The planter replied that he did 
not have that much, that it would be 
fortunate if he had 100 bales. The spin- 
ner said to send these to the mill, 
but the grower said he wanted to sub- 
mit type samples first, as he had not 
found it the same as the first picking, 
and he was afraid the spinner could not 
use it. 

This experience, the spinner stated, 
was typical of this year, with increasing 
difficulty in securing cotton of proper 
staple for high grade combed yarns. In 
addition to this, he said the demand for 
inch and eighth cotton was so great that 
when he went out into the market, he 
expected to find prices boosted any- 
where from 100 to 500 points above 
ordinary cotton, when in normal times 
he was able to buy this grade at al- 
most the same price. As a consequence, 
he asserted that spinners of high quality 
yarns would find it no easy matter to se- 
cure their usual requirements in cotton 
if they hoped to maintain their stand- 
ard. Where they did locate it, they were 
compelled to pay a good price for it. 


No Statement on Open Price 





Agree to Wait for Supreme Court Ruling 
on Particular Case 


WASHINGTON, D. 
made in 


C.—Announcement 


was Washington some weeks 
ago that the Administration would 
issue a statement in the near future, 


prepared jointly by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Jus- 


tice, regarding their attitude on open 
price associations. 
The Secretary of Commerce had a 


conference last week with the Attorney 
General in connection with this an- 
nouncement and it was decided not to 
issue a statement at this time. It is 
understood that the Attorney General 
felt that, because of the fact that the 
United States Supreme Court has an 
open price association case before it, it 
would be unwise to issue a statement 
at this time. While the Secretary of 
Commerce refuses to discuss the mat- 
ter, it is generally understood he does 
not hold the same view regarding this 
announcement as that held by the At- 
torney General. It has, however, been 
practically decided that no statement 
will be made public at this time. 
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Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. Organize 


New Association to Contain Four Sections, Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Pharmaceuticals and Fine Organic Chemicals— 
Dr. Herty Elected President—Organization Will Promote Development of This Key Industry 
—Secretary Hoover Greets New Body and Stresses Its Importance 


STEP of tremendous importance 
to the development of the syn- 
thetic organic chemical industry 
in the United States was taken 
Friday and Saturday of last week 
when representative manufacturers met 
at the Hotel Washington, Washington, 
D. C. to effect a comprehensive na- 
nal organization of the several closely 
related lines of manufacture included 
in this important branch of the chem- 
ical industry. The new organization is 
to be known as Synthetic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, was elected 
president of the new association. 

The purposes of the organization are 
admirably stated in the Constitution 
adopted, as follows: 

“To advance the science of organic 
chemistry by encouraging the manufac- 
ture in the United States of all kinds 
of organic chemicals; to cooperate with 
the various agencies of the Government 
of the United States in its efforts to de- 
velop, improve and render serviceable 
a complete organic chemical industry; 
to promote cordial relations between 
American concerns and individuals en- 
gaged in the production and use of or- 
ganic chemicals; to afford means for 
the dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge; to promote the highest scientific 
and business standards in relation to 
the industry; and generally to take such 
collective action as may be proper for 
the establishment of the organic chem- 
ical independence of the United States 
of America.” 


Includes Four Sections 

The association is subdivided into 
four sections, namely, Dyestuffs, Phar- 
maceuticals, Intermediates, and Fine 
Organic Chemicals. Each section has a 
chairman, a secretary, and an executive 
committee. The administration of the 
association is in the hands of a Board 
of Governors, consisting of the presi- 
dent, the chairmen of the four sec- 
tions who are vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation, and ten members nominated 
by the sections. 


In addition to Dr. Herty as president 

the association, the following were 
elected vice presidents: C. N. Turner, 
of the Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
chairman of the Dyestuff Section; Her- 
man Seydel, of the Seydel Mfg. Co., 
chairman of the Pharmaceutical Sec- 
tion; S. W. Wilder, of the Merrimac 
Chemical Co., chairman of the Inter- 
mediate’ Section; and B. T. Bush, of 
Antoine Chiris, Inc., chairman of the 
Fine Organic Chemical Section. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
Board of Governors: R. S. Burdick of 
the Abbott Laboratories; R. C. Jeffcott, 
of the Caleo Chemical Co.; August Merz, 
of Heller & Merz Co.; M. R. Poucher, of 
E lu Pont de Nemours & Co.; P. 
Schleussner, of Roessler & Hasslacher- 
Chemical Co.; and F. P. Summers, of 
the Noil Chemical & Color Co. The 


rem ining four members of the Board 
of ‘sovernors, one from each section, 
wi elected later. 


One Effective Organization 
‘ter adjournment, Dr. Herty gave out 





the following statement on the new body: 

“At last there has been brought to- 
gether one effective organization of 
men who, for the last five years, have 
been developing in this country all lines 
of manufacture of synthetic organic 
chemicals. The fine spirit shown 
throughout the meetings gave assurance 
of a strong organization which will aid 
in developing to its maximum efficiency 
this industry born of the war period 
and now recognized by all as being of 





Dr. Chas. H. Herty, Elected President 
of Synthetic Chemical Mfrs. Assn. of 
United States 


such fundamental importance to the na- 
tion. 

“Much progress has been made but 
there is a long road ahead before we 
can hope to give to our country an in- 
dustry which can worthily meet its 
every need. Toward that goal we are 
facing. The association as organized 
is thoroughly democratic in character. 
It follows national lines in this respect, 
for in the councils of the association 
the small manufacturer has equal voice 
with the larger and we all recognize 
that the success of the industry is close- 
ly bound up in the welfare of the small 
manufacturer. 

“There have been some points of 
friction in the past between producer 
and consumer, but I believe that the 
hearty spirit of cooperation is developed 
which in the end will assure the future 
of this industry. 

“Personally it seems strange to me 
to be leaving the ranks of the chemists 
for those of the manufacturer. For six 
years I have striven editorially to 
arouse first the chemist and then our 
people in general to the importance of 
developing this industry. This idea is 
now so clear to all that I feel my best 
efforts can be given to work with the 
manufacturers on their many problems 
in the hope of aiding them in the firm 
establishment of that industry which 
is so vitally important to this nation 
that Secretary Hoover, while emphasiz- 
ing in his address to us that the main 
consideration now was the development 
of this industry for utilization of waste, 
nevertheless added: 


‘In these days of development of 
forms of warfare under which we have 
to exist, it is fundamental and vital to 
us that we should maintain those indus- 
tries on which we are bound to de- 
pend for our very vital existence if we 
ever come to conflict.’ ” 


Broad Scope of Organization 


In speaking with a representative of 
TEXTILE Wortp on Monday of this 
week, Dr. Herty pointed out that this 
was far from an association of dye 
manufacturers alone but.rather an or- 
ganization which covers all branches of 
the organic chemical industry. “There 
is nothing sacred about coal tar,’ he 
stated. ‘‘The manufacturer of a fine 
grade of sugar has problems to face 
which are similar to those confronting 
the manufacturer of dyes. It is essen- 
tial that these be brought together in 
one strong organization so that this 
key industry may be developed to its 
full extent.” 

Dr. Herty emphasized the fact that 
in his new position the interests of the 
consumer of organic chemicals will be 
as vital to him as those of the pro- 
ducer. He intends to give his very best 
efforts towards ironing out any points 
of conflict between these two factors. 
He realizes that this is essential in the 
achievement of his one great aim, name- 
ly, the development of this industry as 


a strong right arm for the United 
States. 
Dr. Herty’s Career 
That Dr. Herty’s platform will be 


one of pure Americanism and that he 
may be relied upon to serve impartially 
all the factors concerned in this great 
industry is forecast by the record of his 
career. The new association could have 
chosen no one who has fought more 
whole-heartedly for the development of 
the American chemical industry, nor 
one who has been actuated by more dis- 
interested motives. He has in no way 
been connected with the manufacture of 
dyes or other coal tar products but 
nevertheless from a purely American 
spirit has been a vital factor in promot- 
ing the industry’s growth. 

After years of service as editor of 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, he leaves that field to 
ascept the presidency of an organiza- 
tion which promises to be of very real 
importance in our national life. 

One of the important events in Dr. 
Herty’s life was his appointment by the 
President in the fall’ of 1919 to go 
abroad to represent the United States 
in dealing with the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission regarding the distribution of 
German dyestuffs. He spent about two 
months in France and Germany and 
made arrangements by direct option 
with the German Cartel to secure dyes 
which were not covered by Reparation 
stocks but which were needed by Amer- 
ican consumers. His detailed report re- 
garding conditions in the German dye 
industry did much to counteract propa- 
ganda in this country to the effect that 
we had nothing to fear in the way of 
competition from German dye manu- 
facturers. 

Dr. Herty’s life has been devoted 


largely to teaching and editorial writ- 
ing along chemical lines. He was born 
in Milledgeville, Ga. in 1867, was a 
student at the Georgia Military and 
Agricultural College from 1880 to 1884, 
received his Ph.B. at the University of 
Georgia in 1886 and his Ph.D. at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1890. After 
spending a year as assistant chemist at 
the Georgia State Experimental Station, 
he joined the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, where he was in- 
structor from 1891 to 1894 and adjunct 
from 1894 to 1902. 


His next work was in connection 
with the Bureau of Forestry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture where 
he was first collaborator and then ex- 
pert. During his association with the 
bureau, Dr. Herty carried on an exten- 
sive investigation in connection with 
the turpentine industry and succeeded 
in introducing the “cup” method in- 
stead of the harmful “box” method 
for the securing of resin from the trees. 
This called for millions of porcelain 
cups and lead to Dr. Herty’s connec- 
tion with the Chattanooga Pottery Co. 
from 1904 to 1905. He then went back 
to the teaching profession and was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of North Carolina, from 1905 to 1916, 
being head of the chemical department 
of that institution. He was appointed 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry in 1917. 

Dr. Herty is a fellow of the Amefi- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science and of the Chemical So- 
ciety in London. He is a member of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, 
American Chemical Society (of which 
he was president in 1915 and 1916), 
Societe Chimique de France, Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle, American Electro- 
chemical Society, Elisha Mitchell Scien- 
tific Society, Society of American For- 
esters, Franklin Institute, American 
Philosophical Society and the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences. He is also a 
member of the Chemists’ Club and the 
Century Club of New York and the 
Cosmos Club of Washington. 

Dr. Herty has served on many im- 
portant committees having been chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of the 
National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries since its inception; chairman 
of the committee of the American 
Chemical Society, advisory to the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service; member of the 
Dye Advisory Committee of the Depart- 
ment of State: member of the Dye Ad- 
visory Committee of the Textile Al- 
liance, Inc.; chairman of the commit- 
tee of the American Chemical Society 
for the Formation of an Institute for 
Chemo-Medical Research; and member 
of the Chemical Division of the: Nation- 
al Research Council. 


protessor 


Mr. Hoover’s Remarks 


At the meeting of the new associa- 
tion on Friday evening of last week, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, spoke in part as follows: 

“T particularly welcome the creation 
of this association because it repre- 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has 
re-elected vice-president of the T1 
City Employers’ Association with head 
quarters at Cohoes, N. Y. Emanuel 
Baere, treasurer of the Peerless Fibre 


Theodore J. Yund, of the firm of 
Yund, Kennedy & Yund, knit goods man- 
ufacturers, Amsterdam, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Clara E. Dougan, were married last 


week at the church of St. Francis 


Co., was re-elected treasuret \. A. Xavier, New York City. Mr. and Mrs. 

Roff, of the Roff Underwear Co.. who Yund will take up their residence in 
' ’ Ps * 

has ved as president of the associa- Amsterdam after Nov. 10. 
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Edgar Worth, general manager of the 
mills of the Canadian Woolens, Ltd., 
and J. Charlesworth, manager of the 
Auburn Mills branch, Peterboro, Ont., 
Canada, were in the New York market 
this week. Mr. Worth left to attend 
the textile exposition in Boston. The 
ills of this company have been in full 
peration for a number of months, some 

them being operated with two shifts. 
fhe Auburn mill is now operating its 
arding and spinning departments nights. 
Mr. Charlesworth, manager, assumed his 
present position with this branch about 
14 months ag The product of the 


\uburn branch is men’s wear woolens, 
loakings, fancy suitings, tweeds, etc. 
John A. McPherson, textile engineer 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. ‘ 
sees great possibilities for the textile in- 
dustry in Texas. Mr. McPherson spoke« 

ently before the annual convention 

the Texas Chamber of Commerce in 
Dallas. This 


nted in full next 


address will -probably b 
wéek. 

Ernest Rossie of the Rossie Velvet Co. 
s soon to remove his family from Mys- 
to New York City, where hi 
vill assume charge of that corporation’s 
fice The corporation’s Mystic plant 

ll be in charge of Peter Flynn and 

hn Rossie. 

\lexander Lamont, one of the leading 
flax experts in the country, was ten- 
dered a complimentary dinner at Ando- 

r, Mass., on Oct. 26, by the officials of 
he Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., 

n the completion of 50 years service 
with the concern. Attending the dinner 
vere George F, Smith, president of the 


Conn.. 


mpany: Henry A. Bodwell, treasurer, 
ind heads of other departments. Mr. 
Lamont came to this country from Scot- 
and in 1871. He has had charge of the 
flax department for many years, and 
s still active He has two sons, Alex- 
inder Lamont, Ir., superintendent of the 
Reading Rubber Company, and Walter 
M. Lan ont, agent < f the Wood Mill of 
the American Woolen at Lawrence 

J. G. Ellis, agent of the Bradford 


Mills of the American 
] 


Woolen Co., at 
appointed mem 
rgency committee on 
Mayor Smith, oft 


uisville, Ky., has been 
ber of the local em« 
unemployment by 
Louisville 

Charles Carter, of the 
Ore Woolen Mills, 


eltons, mackinaws, 


Portland 
manufacturers of 
blankets, etc., 
New York 


was 
and Philadelphia 


this week 

\. B. Hallowell, formerly connected 
with the mercerizing [ 

homas FE. Brown Phila 
lelphia, has been appointed superinten 
dent of the Baltimore (Md.) 
ng Co., mercerizing and bleaching, etc 

John Holt, former superintendent of 
the spinning department of the Warren 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at Lowell, Mass., and has 
moved there with his family. 

H. G. Leigh is now superintendent of 
the Fidelity Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Henry Arthur Clouart, purchasing 
agent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., and Miss Lillian Mary Phillips of 
Milford, Mass., were married in the 
latter town on Oct. 24. 

Charles L. Howarth, formerly chemist 
with the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
at Saylesville, R. I., has been appointed 
head of the dye laboratory at the Lowell 


department of 
Sons Co 


Proce Ss- 


Textile School. He was graduated from { 
that school in 1917. 
Joseph P. Love, Jr., has assumed his 
duties as designer with the Mayo Wool- 
en Mills Co., Millbury, Mass., having re- 
signed his position in the designing de- 
partment of the Chase Mills of the 
American Woolen Cos Webster, Mass 
Following are the present connections 
f a number of the 1921 graduates of 
Lowell Textile School: Russell R 
Brown, assistant superintendent of the 
Chelsea Fibre Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Merrill Morris, chemist for the Pacifi 
Print Works, Lawrence, Mass.; Russell 
Robinson, assistant superintendent 
the United Silk Mills, Scranton, Pa 
Nathaniel Jones with the Nashua (N 
H.) Manufacturing Co.; Charles Ellis 
vith the Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery. 
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assistant 
Threa 
married t 


Charles Edward Higgins, 
superintendent of the French 
Mills, Warren, R. I. was 
Miss Rose Alma Asselin in St. John’ 
hurch, Warren, Oct. 24. They will liv 
mn Cherry street, Warren, on their r 
urn from 


a TET 


vedding trip. 

Two new instructors in the day 
and four additional instructors 
in the night classes have been appointe: 
at the New Bedford (Mass.) Textil 
School to cope with the biggest enrol 
ment in the history of the school. Fred 
erick Garlington has been appointed in 
structor in the designing and weaving 
department. William T. Walton is act 
ing as assistant in the mechanical de 
partment. In the evening courses Ste 
phen Hebden and James Marvel are e1 
gaged as instructors in the loomfixing 
classes, and Melville Vincent and Wil 
liam Thompson in carding and spinning 

W. T. Creswell is the new overseer of 
carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins Co.’s 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

Worth Hare is overseer of No. 2 
weaving and twisting at the Cabarrus 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

James Lee is overseer of No. 1 weay 
ing and twisting at the Cabarrus Cotto 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C 

H. E. Wilson is now second hand i 
the cloth room at the Savona Manu 
facturing Co., Charlotte, N. C 
S. C. West has resigned as oversee: 
of weaving at the Loray Mills, 
tonia, N. C., and returned to his forme: 
position as overseer of twisting at th 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C. 

J. F. Mims, formerly of Chester, S. C 


ciasses 


omens tee 


Gas 


is now night overseer of twisting at th 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

E. H. Miller has resigned his positior 
as carder and spinner at the Vance Cot 
ton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C., to a 
cept the position of overseer of spit 
ning at the Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomas 
ville; N. C. 

C. J. Trippe is now overseer of card 
ing and spinning at the St. Paul’s (N 
C.) Cotton Mill Co 

John B. Freenstra, who recently re 
signed as overseer of finishing at th 
Granite Mills of the A. L. Sayles & 
Sons’ Co., Pascoag, R. I., has accepte 
a similar position with the Brampto1 
Woolen Co., Sunapee, N. H. 

J. T. Phillips has been promoted frot 
assistant overseer of spinning to gen 
eral overseer of spinning at the Lora 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

(Additional personals on Page 184 4 
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otton Manufacturers Convene in Boston 





Large Attendance at Business and Social Sessions of Convention of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers— 
Interesting and Timely Subjects Considered—Ladies’ Night and Banquet Constitute Social Features 
—Golf Enthusiasts Given Opportunity for Play 


HILE attendance at the busi- 
\V/ ness and social sessions of the 

111th meeting of the National 

Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, - Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week, was largely 
increased by its coincidence with the 
exhibition of the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association, held in the nearby Me- 
chanics’ Building, the convention pro- 
gram was of such unusual strength and 
interest that it is doubtful if the at- 
tendance would have been much smaller 
had there been no textile exhibition. 
There was a time when each organiza- 
tion needed the help of the other, but 
both are now so strong as to be able to 
draw large crowds independently, al- 
though for the convenience of the in- 
dustry they serve they consider it ad- 
visable to have convention and exhibi- 
tion synchronize. The fact that Wed- 
nesday and Thursday marked the 
largest attendance of manufacturers at 
the exhibition would seem to allow the 
inference that other textile associations 
could perform an added service for 
their members by holding their meet- 
ings dttring the week of the big textile 
machinery show. 


A Notable Program 
It is doubtful if the officers of the 


association could have selected more in- 
teresting and timely subjects than those 


that were the feature of the two busi- 
ness sessions; ‘Production Costs,” 
“Research” and the “ Foreign Indus- 
trial Situation” were the subjects in 
question and they all attracted a large 
attendance and an unusual amount of 
discussion. The addresses and discus- 
sion on “ Production Costs” were given 
at the first session under the auspices of 
the association’s standing Committee on 
Production Costs, of which James Sin- 
clair is chairman. Mr. Sinclair pre- 
sided and after an address by Ralph E. 
Loper of Fall River, general discussion 
was opened by F. L. Branson, general 
manager of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc, 
Providence, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Production Costs. The dis- 
cussion that followed would undoubt- 
edly have been much more extended 
had time allowed. The symposium on 
“Textile Research” was held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Research with Chairman Frank 
W. Reynolds, of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., presiding and with addresses by 
Robert Amory, vice-president of the as- 
sociation, and Fessenden S. Blanchard, 
president of the Cotton Research Co., 
the former covering “ Research in the 
Country” and the latter telling about 
what has been accomplished in Great 
Britain. 


The symposium on “The Foreign In- 
dustriaf Situation” consisted of extem- 


poraneous reviews of personal obser- 
vations in Europe by W. Irving Bullard, 


treasurer of the association, Albert 
Greene Duncan, former president of 
the association, Edwin H. Marble, 


president of the Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, and Sydney B. 
Paine of the General Electric Co., Bos- 
ton. All of these gentlemen attended 
the World Cotton Conference in Eng- 
land last June as delegates, and had un- 
usual opportunity for investigating in- 
side facts regarding the European in- 
dustrial situation. Most of the speak- 
ers emphasized the serious menace of 
German competition, and gave strong 
indirect endorsement to the address of 
Walter Camp, president of the Ameri- 
can Valuation Association on “ Ameti- 
can Valuations” at the first session of 
the convention. Some of the most in- 
teresting facts disclosed by the speak- 
ers were brought out in the answers to 
queries following the formal addresses. 


Social Functions and Sports 

The business sessions are always 
subordinated to social functions and 
sports at the fall meetings but, in the 
present instance because of the counter 
attraction of the textile show, it was 
thought advisable to hold only two 
business sessions instead of the usual 
three or four. Golf enthusiasts among 
the members were given the oppor- 
tunity of playing at the Belmont Spring 


Country Club through the courtesy of 


George L. Gilmore of the Middlesex 
Bleach & Dye Works, Somerville, 
Mass., but the tennis matches, which 


are usually a feature of fall meetings 
held at mountain and seashore resorts, 
were necessarily omitted. The concert 
and dance at the Copley Plaza on 
Wednesday evening attracted a large 
attendance of members and their ladies, 
and was given in honor of the latter. 
Charles H. Ely of the Entertainment 
Committee, had charge of both the con- 
cert and dinner dance. The banquet 
Thursday evening, which concluded the 
convention program, att) cted one 
the gatherings that has ever 
been brought together at a National As- 
Sociation convention. It was at this 
function that President Russell B. 
Lowe delivered his formal address and 
the principal speaker of the evening 
was James A. Campbell, former presi- 
dent of the Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet 
and Tube Co., and chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee at the recent 
conference on unemployment in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Campbell’s subject was 
“Transportation” and he _ treated it 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint in 
an interesting and forceful manner. No 
more timely topics could have been se- 


of 
largest 


lected, and the speaker’s statements re- 
garding the railroad labor situation won 
hearty co-operation and applause. 
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Large Attendance at the Two Business Sessions—American Valuation, Production Costs, Research and the Foreign 
Industrial Situation the Principal Subjects of Addresses and Discussions—Reports of Various 
Committees on Many Pertinent Subjects 


[ose first of the two business ses- 
sions scheduled for the fall meet- 
ing of the National Association 

of Cotton Manufacturers was 
alled to order promptly at 2:30 o’clock 

Wednesday afternoon by President Rus- 

sell B. Lowe, in the small ball room of 

the Copley Plaza Hotel. Without for- 
mal introduction, Secretary H. C. Me- 
serve responded to the call for the read- 
ng of the secretary’s report and was 
ceived with hearty applause by an 
udience of nearly 100. Secretary Me- 
serve’s report, which will be found in 
nother column, briefly reviewed some 
the most important work of the or- 
\nization’s standing committees, and 
juested the cooperation of members 
broadening the services and activi- 
s of the association. 


The report of Treasurer W. Irving 
illard, which was next called for, 
owed the organization to be in a good 
incial condition, although indicating 
t materially broadened activities 
ld require larger researching. 


Reports of Standing Committees 
e 


Formal reports of the day’s standing 


nmittees of the association, covering 
ir principal activities and recommen- 
tions were read by Secretary Meserve. 
iese are completely reported in 





another column, and include the follow- 
ing: Committee on Foreign Trade, 
John S. Lawrence, Chairman; Commit- 
tee on Textile Machinery Manufactur- 
ers, Frank J. Hale, chairman; Commit- 
tee on Industrial Research, Frank W. 
Reynolds, chairman; Committee on 
Production Costs, James Sinclair, chair- 
man; Committee on Tariff and Taxa- 
tion, John Skinner, chairman; Commit- 
tee on Publications, John Sullivan, 
chairman; Committee on Rates and 
Transportion, D. L. Taylor, chairman; 
Committee on Statistics, Charles H. 
Fish, chairman. 


The New Technical Memberships 


The amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws presented at the annual 
meeting last spring, and providing for 
technical and junior technical members 
of the association, and automatically 
coming up for action at this meeting 
was then considered. Secretary Me- 
serve reported that printed copies of the 
amendments to article 8 and article 9 of 
the constitution and by-laws have been 
mailed to each member and each amend- 
ment was then formally acted upon and 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 


TECHNICAL MEMBERS. 


Article 8—Any person over twenty- 
five years of age (except those named 


under Articles 1 and 3) engaged in the 
manufacture, bleaching, printing, finish- 
ing, or distribution of cotton products; 
or in any industry contributory to cotton 
manufacture, including the manufacture 
and installation of cotton machinery; or 
who is employed in a school or college 
giving instruction in the manufacture of 
cotton goods and accessory industries; 
or by a technical laboratory or textile 
engineering organization, shall be eligi- 
ble to technical membership. 

The regulations covering application, 
nomination, election and withdrawal or 
expulsion from the Association shall be 
the same as those provided for active 
members in Article 2, with the excep- 
tion that no admission fee shall be 
charged. 


Technical members shall not be eligi- 
ble to hold office in the Association, or 
its committees, except as provided in this 
article, and shall not be entitled to vote. 
They shall have the privilege of attend- 
ing the meetings of the Association, of 
taking part in the discussion of techni- 
cal papers and of being members of such 
committees as may be appointed to con- 
sider technical — subjects. Technical 
shall be entitled to receive 
notices of programs of the meetings 
and a copy of all technical papers printed 
and issued by the Association, and such 
other privileges as may f time to 


members 


trom 


time be extended by the Board of Gov- 
ernment. 


The dues for technical members shall 
be five dollars ($5.00) per annum, pay- 
able in advance, subject to the same 
conditions as specified in Article 2. 


JUNIOR TECHNICAL MEMBERS. 


Article 9—Any junior or senior stu- 
dent of a school or college giving in- 
structions in textile manufacture, or any 
employee, under twenty-five years of age 
and not a textile school graduate, en- 
gaged in the supervision of cotton man- 
ufacture, bleaching, printing, or finish- 
ing, shall be eligible as a junior technical 
member. The regulations covering the 
application, nomination, election, and 
withdrawal or expulsion from the As- 
sociation shall be the same as those pro- 
vided in Article 2, except that no admis- 
sion fee shall be charged. A student 
junior technical member upon gradua- 
tion, and an employee junior technical 
member upon attaining his 25th birthday 
shall automatically become a technical 
member of the Association and shall be 
subject to the same conditions and re- 
ceive the same privileges as other techni- 
cal members. 

Junior technical members shall not be 
eligible to hold office in the Association 
nor to become members of any commit- 
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e, and they shall not have the right to 


A ju r techn 


ege ot! 


al member shall have 
il] attending the meetings 
tl Association, or presenting, upon 
n, technical papers or contribu- 

ns to technical discussion, and by 
nimous consent or the permission of 
officer take part in the dis 
technical paper. Such 
member shall be entitled to receive no 
tices and programs of the meetings of 


the Asso 


cus I a 


ation and a copy of all techni 
al papers printed and issued by th 
Association 

The dues for junior technical mem 
bers shall be three dollars ($3.00) pet 
annum, subject to the same 
stipulated in Article 2. 

(Article 8 of the present Constitution 
and By renumbered “ Arti 
le 10” and the subsequent articles to b« 


imbered consecutively. ) 


conditions 


Laws to be 


President Lowe then introduced as the 
first speaker of the afternoon Walter 
Camp, president of the American Valu 


Association of New York wh 
although not on the formal program, 
had volunteered to give his views on th: 


ject \merican valuations Pres 
Lov rightly assumed that Mr 
Camp’ reputation as a football ex 
pert was well known, but was careful t 
xplain that he would not talk on th 
utter subject. Mr. Camp was received 
with gx us applause and, although 
I ti that he would preter to talk 
tball, he soon had his audience 
tensely interested, and when he closed 
t doubtful if any of those present 
were not fully alive to the importance of 
American valuations as the _ essential 


basis of domestic tariff legislation. 


Department of Commerce Represented 
Pickard, the new chief 
the Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce was the 
next speaker and gave an interesting r¢ 
view of what his department is doing 
and hopes to do. The full text of his 
paper appears in another column. Mr. 
Pickard drew particular attention to the 
exhibition of foreign textile samples and 
fabrics on display at the textile show, 
and also to the exhibit of the Bureau of 


Edward T. 


Standards, which is another of the im- 
portant activities of the Department o 
Commerc: 


Mr. P 


kard was followed | F. R 
textile lepart 
ment the Bureau of Standards, wh 
spoke briefly of the work and equipment 
of his department and then presented 


paper or TI tandardizatior1 | 


Production Costs 


1 the t I 

( P let ] troduced 
S air? ‘ the is 

S t mmittee that had 
{ { I nd t ned ove the 
nd the meeting to him. Mr 
Sincla 1 1 as the first speaker 
Ralph E. Loper, of Fall River, whose 
paper 1 “ Practical Simplicity in Tex 
tile | Methods” is published on an- 
ther page among the convention ad- 
dresses. In introducing his paper Mr. 


Loper explained that it had te do partic- 
ularly with mills of medium size on plain 
and fancy gray goods, and was not in all 
particulars « 


} 


f general application. 
F. L. Branson Opens Discussion 


ad- 


On the completion of Mr. Loper’s 
| liscussion was opened by F. L 


1 
ress the 
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Branson, chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Production Costs, who spoke ex- 
temporaneously as follows: 

I may as well admit at the outset, 
gentlemen, that I don’t know a great 
deal about this subject. I am neither a 
cost accountant nor a C. P. A.,, but I 
have been through some interesting ex- 
periences the past two years. I have 
yeen associated with the installation of 
accurate cost records in two different 
groups of mills, so I have picked up 


Russell B. Lowe, President, National 





! points that may be helpful in the 
SSi01 But it is entirely possible 
i ( my head if we get 

scuss ng a t this sul 

nd 1 ha to throw out a life 

ne¢ 

Che Ss 7 eC t cost ntin S of 

{ inte rest 1 th K \V recogniz¢ 
hat fact think tl little that I 
add to Mr. Loper’s discussion of 

bject. I may say that the ass 
ation’s principal interest in the mat 
ter is fror stand r the good 


f the individual members of the asso- 
ommon in- 
est. We feel that an accurate knowl 


i eae 
and Dy cost ac- 


ciation and also for th 


ea 
edge < labric costs 


unting we mean, of course, individual 
fabric costs, assuming that a mill makes 
more than on stvle—an accurate 
knowledge of this will tend to prevent 
quotations which are below the cost of 
production. Of course it will not pre- 





vent them absolutely—there are times 
when fabrics are sold dcliberately be- 
low the cost of production; but it will 
tend to have a steadying influence upon 
market quotations on that account. 
The most interesting feature to me 
of Mr. Loper’s paper—and it is a point 
that I have seen worked out, as I say, 
in the last two years—is the fact that 
there is nothing very mysterious about 
this matter of cost accounting. I have 
known in the past and I know now 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


many mills which would like to know 
accurately their fabric costs, but which 
the determination 


them on account of the fact that 


they feel that it is something requir- 


hesitate in attempting 


ng a high degree of technical knowl- 
and that after they 
system installed it will be an 
expensive function of the 
maintain. As a matter of 
act, as Mr. Loper points out, that is 
There has been a great deal 
written about the distribution of over- 
There is much disagree- 
ment about how overhead costs should 
be distributed, about what should be in- 
cluded in costs and what should not be 
included in costs. As a result of all 
this discussion it has left the matter 
in the minds of a great many men in 
a hazy condition. They feel that rather 
than wade into it they would just go 
ahead and work it out and estimate it 


dge and trainin 


head costs 


in a rough way by perhaps so much— 
a half cent a yarn number in the va 
rious fabrics—a rough basis, of cours: 
which is not scientific and not accu- 
rate. As I say, the most interesting 
thing to me in Mr. Loper’s discussior 
was the fact that a cost system may | 
laid out on fundamentally sound lin: 
and may be maintained without a grea 
deal of expense. 

There are a number of points fo: 
discussion in Mr. Loper’s paper, 
seems to me, a number of points that 
are debatable. There is much debat- 
able ground on this subject. There are 
several points, it seems to me, whicl 
we could devote.some time to in dis- 
cussion. In the first place, I think pe: 
haps it would be well worth while 
have the sense of the meeting regar: 
ing the inclusion of interest charges 
not. The method of distribution « 
overhead might be discussed. TI} 
method of handling the materi 
charge, the stock charge, might be di 
cussed. In some methods that I know 
of, you start out with a certain raw 
stock charge and add the cost to 
due to loss ef weight, for instance, an 
due to the direct labor charge and over 
head charges, adding step by step as 
you go along. The result is a total cost 
for the different fabrics. Another 
method ignores the stock charge, th 
cotton costs, altogether, and builds u 
the labor, indirect and overhead cost 
and then adds the cotton cost to it 
One might fit one type of mill very 
well, the other might fit another, an 
there is a point of discussion, it see1 
to me, there. 

The qeustion of tying in the cost 
figures with the general books is a1 
interesting point. Mr. Loper’s point is 
that the cost figures for sales purposes 
need not necessarily tie in with the gen 
eral books. From an accounting stand 
point that may be entirely wrong. A 
good accountant as a rule wants to be 
able to check his figures back to the 
last penny. There may be some dis 
cussion along that line which would be 
worth while. 

Mr. Loper’s statement that it is ad 
visable to have one set of records built 
up for sales purposes and another set 
of records for operating purposes 
might be subject to criticism. That 
a new viewpoint to me, I must admit 

Then the distribution of the over 
head—as I sav, there is room for cot 
siderable discussion, considerable ‘doul 
as to the proper method for distri 
ing the various items of overhead 
And so there is a great deal of deba 





- + 





‘ 


able ground here and I hope if ther 
are any who are interested in this st 

ject, who ar either looking f ligt 
or can contribute to our general know! 


edge, that they will not hesitate to g 
on their feet and say what they hay 
t L think we have men here wh 
‘an answer almost any kind of ques 
tion that may be asked, and I am sur 
we have men here who can shed som 
light on the subject. The subject 1s 
pen for discussion. 

Chairman Sinclair.—If there are any 
who would like to ask any questions of 
Mr. Loper he will no doubt be glad 
to answer them 

Kenneth Moller.—I understood Mr 
Loper to say that it was wrong to dis- 
tribute overhead on the basis of pro 
juctive labor—general overhead on th 
basis of productive labor. Did he mean 
on. the detailed distribution of the over 
head, or just on the general distribu- 





O Say. 
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tion? For example, after he had sep- 
irated his overhead, applying the part 

{ the taxes that relates to the weaving 
lepartment where they apply, after that 
how does he apply that to the detailed 
osts? 

Mr. Loper.—My criticism of distribut- 
ng the overhead on the percentage of 
abor applied to those mills where the 

tal payroll of the whole plant is 
livided into the total overhead, and 
then you get ridiculous results. An 
accurate distribution of the overhead 

xr the department is essential. Then 
the department you frequently want 
use labor as a basis of further dis- 
tribution. If a mill has distributed its 
erhead carefully to departments and 
then orders the overhead charged to 
that department with the pay roll in it, 
will find some departments, like the 
card room, where the overhead amounts 
perhaps 250 per cent. of the labor, 
and you will find other departments. 
like the spooling and warping, where the 
overhead may not be more than 35 per 
ent. of the labor. So that any method 
that averages all these percentages to- 
gether over the whole plant is very mis- 
le ading. 

Mr. Branson.—You mean where it is 
accurately distributed, Mr. Loper, you 
ire apt to find those differences? 

Mr. Loper—Where the overhead is 
accurately distributed through the de- 
partments, then you will find these 
ratios that I have mentioned, varying 

m 35 per cent. to 250 per cent. with- 
n the department. One department will 
have 35 per cent. overhead and another 
250 per cent., while there are mills to- 
day where they work out one percentage, 
finding the ratio between total overhead 
on plant and the total help and apply 
that to the labor cost in any department 
Right on the surface of it, it is mis- 
leading 

Mr. Moller—You mean, then, that 
after you have applied the general over- 
head to the department, you do apply 
it on the basis of productive labor in- 
side the department? 

Mr. Loper—Not always. In some de- 
partments you will, but in the weave 
rooms you cannot do that. In the weave 
room you may weave styles on the loom 
where you run two looms to the weaver, 
and you may take that same loom later 
on and run four looms to the weaver, 
and you cannot apply the overhead on 
the basis of labor alone. It must be 
apportioned, making allowance for the 
-apacity of the loom, the type of loom 
hat is, plain or Draper or dobby and 
other variations. Or you may find 
some department where it will be fair 
pply vour overhead to percentage 
the labor. Usually it can be done in 
spooling and warping, where the proc- 
S practically the same on all con- 
tions. 
bert Amory.—Mr. Loper, when you 
get your power and other things dis- 
ted by departments, there is some- 
thing left. You have your agent’s sal- 
ry or treasurer’s salary and general 
Supervision. Do you try to distribute 
hat among the departments? 


Loper.—That is a problem that 
receive consideration in each 


should 


n separately. After you distribute 
the principal items of overhead, such as 
t insurance, power costs, etc., you 
w: find, as Mr. Amory says, a few 


s that you cannot connect with any 
rtment in the place. Now, the best 
way that I know of to handle those is 
nsider the mill and decide whether, 
as ‘hat mill stands, the spindle is the 


limiting point, or whether it is the loom. 
Very frequently we find that the gross 
total output of the plant is limited by 
the spindle, and if the spindle is the 
neck of the bottle, then it is best to put 
those charges that have no connection 
with any department on the spindle. Ii 
the loom is the neck of the bottle and 
the company can buy all the yarn it 
wants and run the mill on any style, 
then your loom is probably the neck of 
the bottle, and it will be better to put 
these miscellaneous charges on the loom 
basis. But that has to be studied in 
every plant to see just how the ground 
lies there. 

Chairman Sinclair—Are there any 
others that would like to ask Mr. Loper 
or Mr. Branson any question? 

Mr. Jellieme.—Mr, Loper, what -would 
you consider a proper basis for dis 
tributing your overhead to the depart- 
ments where you separate the overhead 
after you get it for the departments? 
Then for a second question, you spoke 
of the power and supplies separately; 
what would be a proper basis in your 
estimate for distributing administrative 
charges and superintendence as over- 
head ? 

Mr. Loper.—In the paper itself I tried 
to cover some of the principal items of 
overhead, like interest on investment, 
which some here disagree about, and 
taxes and depreciation. All of those 
items can be connected with a partic- 


ular department. But as Mr. Amory 


pointed out, there are some other items 
of overhead which, when you get to, you 
have to determine how to distribute. 

Mr. Jelleme.—That is just the point 
of my question. What is your basis for 
distributing general superintendence, 
which covers the whole mill, and then 
aside from that, the administrative 
charges which cover the mill, and ac- 
counting and all other functions? 

Mr. Loper—You take the superin- 
tendent’s salary and his assistants; about 
the fairest basis, if you want to di- 
vide it between the departments, is the 
amount of labor in those departments. 
That is, it is about as reasonable 

Mr. Jelleme.—That is based on num- 
ber of employes or payroll? 

Mr. Loper—Number of employes or 
payroll; it will not differ much either 
way. But as Mr. Amory pointed out, 
there are some items that cannot be con- 
nected to any department. You cannot 
say it is logical to distribute them ,on 
the basis of payroll, because it is not 
always, and those are the items which 
it was my intention to group together 
and apply to the neck of the bottle o1 





the department that is limiting the out- 
put of the plant. Those charges 
usually the same whether the produ 


tion is high or low; therefor 
on the machine which is limi 
output, and then they will 
matically adjusted as the production ot 
that machine goes up and down. There 
are some items that cannot be logically) 
distributed to any department 

Albert Greene Duncan.—Just a sug 
gestion along that same line, in answer 
to Mr. Amory’s question. It always 
seemed to me that in a cotton mill it 
was particularly easy to adjust items 
such as that, grouped together under the 
general name of superintendence or ad- 
ministration or whatever you want to 
call it, in that a number 20 yarn is half 
the size of a No. 10 yarn and approxi- 
mately stays twice as long in the mill; 
a piece of cloth with 100 picks takes 
approximately twice as long to weave as 
the piece of cloth with 50 picks, and in 





that same relation the direct wages 
paid in any operation of a cotton mill, 
even to a spindle on a certain numbe1 
of yarn or a weaver on a certain piec« 
of cloth, measures the time that that 
cloth or that yarn stays in the mill. It 
has always seemed to me the proper 
way to adjust those overhead charges 
on the basis of direct labor that was 
paid for the various processes of spin- 
ning or weaving, as the case might be, 
on the theory that if 
stayed in the weave room twice as long 


a piece of goods 





H. C. Meserve, Secretary, National Assn. 
of Cotton Mfrs. 


is another it took twice as much 
superintend it. 

Mr. Loper.—I don’t want to take one 
side in this argument all the time I 
think it would be fine if some of you 
men would argue among yourselves 
3ut if you are not going to do that | 
am going to bring out one point in Mr. 
Duncan’s question. Mr. Duncan, if I 
got him correctly, makes the statement 
that productive labor is a fair basis of 
apportioning the overhead, and that 
productive labor measures the time 
that the product is in the plant. There 
are times when that is true, but to 
follow that rule right straight through 
would get us in trouble. Take auto- 
matic and plain looms; put in aluto- 
matic looms and you immediately get 
your labor on that side of the weave 
room down to half or maybe less. On 
Mr. Duncan’s basis you cut the over- 


head in half, where as a matter of fact 
vou ought to increase the overhead, 
because the Draper loom or any auto 
mat loot osts $300 as a basis com- 


pared with less than $100 for an ordi 
nary loom. Certainly the Draper loom 
ought to carry more overhead and it 
can stand it, too, and still show a profit. 
It ought to carry more overhead than 


the plain loom, and yet the productive 
labor is less than half what it 


+ 


the plain loom. 


osts on 


Mr. Duncan.—I was going yto the 
question of overhead costs on that one 
point, of how to distribute administra- 
tion or superintendence, without any 
reference as to how to distribute any- 
thing else. I was simply saying that 
the time that a piece of cloth stayed in 
a loom was the measure of the division 
of the treasurer’s salary or the agent’s 
salary. 

W. N. Nichols.—It seems to me that 
one of the questions that has arisen in 
regard to whether or not interest 
should be considered as a cost depends 
on what you have in mind in figuring 
up the cost—whether we are figuring a 
mill cost on which we desire to de- 
termine a margin of profit, or whether 
in calculating the cost we expect the 
result to be the final cost including the 
profit. To a large extent interest on 
invested capital is profit, is it not? If 
we consider that the interest on the 
capital is the profit, why, we could 
consider that when we have made a 
fair return on the capital we have in- 
cluded our profits. There is another 
phase, however, of interest which may 
affect some mills—a special charge for 
interest. I have in mind a mill which 
makes goods under different conditions 
At one time it is making goods which 
contract and immediately 
packed out and shipped as soon as they 
are finished. 


are on 


Another kind of goods 
is shipped from an assortment, and 
that assortment in a large number of 
patterns carried in racks constitutes 
on that class of goods a heavy invest- 
ment. I have seen it worked out that 
the interest charge on the investment 
in a large line of godds, on which sales 
were comparatively small, ate up the 
margin of profit between the cost of 
manufacture aside from the interest to 
the time at which the goods would be 
sold. 


Mr. Branson.—I am sorry to say that 
this discussion will have to be cut off 
at this time. There is another very 
interesting feature of the program and 
the time is getting short. I thank you 
very much for the interest you have 
taken. 

Spooler Tension Device 

The last speaker of the afternoon 
was Robert E. Naumburg, M. E., of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, who presented a 
paper illustrated with lantern slides on 


“The Evolution of the Spooler Ten- 
sion Device” which will be found 
among the convention address¢ Un 
fortunately the session had been pro 


tracted so far beyond the expected 
closing time that there was no oppor- 
tunity for discussion on Mr. Naum 
bure’s par, it being after 5 o’clock 
when adjounnment was announced 


Reports of Standing Committees 


HE reports of the secretary and of 

the standing committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, presented at the first business 
session, are printed herewith in full 


Report of the Secretary 
You secretary assumed office July 1, 
1921. He believes that the office should 
be a clearing house for all information 
relating to the cotton textile and allied 
industries. The sources of information 


along these lines have been steadily en 
larged and the office is prepared to an- 
swer questions of individual 
interest. 

The bulletin contains not only original 
matter but fresh information gathered 
from many sources. It has, from time 
to time, published brief statements of 
applicants for positions who have come 
thoroughly well recommended. 

The work of the committees has been 
on the whole excellent. Examples of 
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their work may be seen in the programs 
of the Committee on Production Costs 
and the Committee on Industrial Re- 
search to be presented at this meeting 
for the approval of the members of the 
association. The Committee on Rates 
and Transportation is doing an import- 
ant work in its field and seeks the sup- 
port of the association. 

The secretary requests the co-opera- 

m of the association. 


1. In the use of this office as a clear- 
ing house for information; 

2. In increasing the activities of the 
committees to develop the re- 
sources of the association; 

3. To develop the latent power of the 
association in raising standards 
and promoting co-operation in all 
matters affecting the good of the 
industry. 

To these broad ideals your secretary 
is devoting his every energy. 


H. C. MESERVE. 


Y 


Report on Foreign Trade 


Your Committee on Foreign Trade 
reports that most of the problems of 
foreign trade of our association have 
heen national problems, and have been 
handled through a special committee of 
the National Council of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, which has been co-operating 
with the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the following 
are some of the matters which have been 
taken up and received attention: 

1. The Department of Commerce 
should make editorial comment upon 
data collected in their Weekly Com- 
merce Reports. 

2. It was arranged that price com- 
parisons of standard cotton goods prod- 
ucts throughout the world along the 
general lines of the reports issued by 
Prof. Copeland of the Harvard School 
f Business Administration should be 
undertaken by the Textile Division of 





Jolin §, 


Lawrence, Chairman of Cont 
mittee on Foreign Trade 


the Department of Commerce and pub- 
1 in the Weekly Commerce. Reports. 
In reply to the request of the Bu- 
f the Census it was suggested that 
e monthly reports based on the 
‘ of pounds of cotton goods pro- 
| should be developed so as to give 
sting and effective information. 
Our committee has been consulted 
matter of negotiating commercial 


treaties with various countries to see 
that U. S. textile interests are properly 
protected, and any specific matters in 
connection with this subject are to be re- 
ferred to the committee by the Textile 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, when the committee will be glad 
to render every assistance in their 
power. 

5. The committee finds that the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of Com- 
merce is likely to be consulted by the 
Government in connection with the sale 
of surplus products of the War Depart- 
ment, and the committee has offered to 
assist in any way in the proper and fair 
distribution of these products. 

In this connection, the committee is 
making an investigation of the sale of 
surplus textile products of War Depart- 
ments of other countries, who from time 
to time, it is rumored, are likely to try 
to dump into this market, with the object 
of preventing such action as might be 
injurious to our interests. 

John S. Lawrence, Chairman 
Robert Amory 

Nathaniel F. Ayer 

Bertram H. Borden 

S. Parker Bremer 

Albert C. Mason 

Joseph K. Milliken 

George Nichols 

J. Spencer Turner 


Report on Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers 


Your Committee of Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers reports that the chair- 
man of this committee served as chair- 
man of the AMierican Division of Tex- 
tile Manufacturers at the World Cotton 
Conference and, in common with the In- 
ternational Committee, examined many 
important devices, especially in the line 
of safety in connection with cotton ma- 
chinery. 

Your committee recommended for this 
fall program the paper “ The Evolution 
of the Spooler Tension Device,” to be 
presented by Robert E. Naumburg, M. 
E., Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 

This report is made as a report of 
progress, and increased activities on the 
part of this committee may be looked 
for during the remaining six months 
of its official life. 

F. J. Hare, Chairman. - 
LuTHER C. BALDWIN, 
Harry W. BuTTERWORTH, 
Howarp D. CoLEMAN, 
GrorcE P. ERHARD, 

E. T. Fow er, 

E. R. RIcHARDSON, 
CHar_LEs E, RILEy. 


Report on Industrial Research 


The Committee on Industrial Research 
reports a growing interest, among the 
members of the association, in research 
problems which affect their industry and 
a hope that such problems may be prop- 
erly worked out by the association and 
the results distributed: to the members. 

It is believed that the proposed new 
Technical Membership will bring to the 
association many young men who should 
be greatly interested in this work and 
whose assistance may be relied upon in 
carrying it along in the future. 

It is the earnest hope of this commit- 
tee that the officers of the association 
will at this time give to the committee 
the necessary authority and set aside 
for the purpose the funds required to 


carry out the work of research, as 


recommended to the Board of Govern- 
ment by this committee in the early part 
of 1920. 

FRANK W. ReyNotps, Chairman. 

Dantet E. Douty, 

CHarLes H. EAMES, 

W. D. HartsHoRNE, 

WILLIAM E. Hatcu, 

FREDERICK J. HoxiE, 

ALFRED E, Jury, 

Epwin H. MArste, 

Henry W. NIcHOLS, 

DEXTER STEVENS. 


Report on Production Costs 
Your committee has been busy with 
this subject, and meetings from time 





F. W. Reynolds, Chairman, Committee on 
Industrial Research 


to time have resulted in a preliminary 
report which will be passed upon and 
submitted to the Association in the 
course of a few days. 

Another activity of the Committee 
has resulted in the paper, which is to 
be presented by Mr. Loper of Fall River 
at the Wednesday afternoon session of 
the fall meeting, and the discussion to 
follow, which we hope will be a gen 
eral and useful one. 

The committee has had numerous evi 
dences of interest in this subject which 
have been stimulating, and it is deter 
mined to produce a useful and construc 
tive report before the spring meeting 

James SINciarr, Chairman, 
F. L. BRANSON, 

JAMES E. Copurn, 
Cuares H. Fisn, 
FREDERICK A. FLATHER 
CHartes A. McCormick 
James McDower1! 

KENNETH MOLLER 

ANDREW E. RAEBURN 


Report on Tariff and Taxation 

Your committee has during the year 
kept in touch with pending legislation 
on tariff matters by representation on 


the Consolidated Tariff Committee 
which was formed for the purpose of 
representing more fully the textile in 
terests of the country. Progress has 


been made and the Consolidated Com 
mittee has appeared and expects to ap- 


pear at all hearings that may be held 
n Washington on tariff matters. 
mmittee would he glad to re 


Your cc 
ceive an 
of the 
which pending 


information from any branch 
ndustry as to the manner in 
tariff legislation affects 
their particular branch 


On tax matters your committee was 
represented on the very full investiga- 
tion of the tax situation that was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
which conference failed in its efforts to 
reach a unanimous opinion as to the 
revision of the present tax laws, the 
principal differences of opinion largely 
resting on the question of the advisa- 
bility of a sales or turnover tax as 
against some revised form of the 
present income tax. The majority 
opinion seemed to be against sales or 
turnover tax. 

JoHN SKINNER, Chairman 
J. ArtHur AtTwoop 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
ALLEN F. JOHNSON 
Russet. H. Lronarp 
Joun A. McGrecor 
ANDREW G. Pierce, JR 
FRANK E. RIcHMOND 
JouHn E. RousMANIERE 





Report on Publications 
The Committee on Publications has 

been engaged during the past six months 
in laying plans for the next Year Book 
of the association. The 1921 book was 
much larger and more comprehensive 
than the previous edition. It contained 
a large volume of statistics not found in 
any other publication on wages, prices 
of yarns and fabrics, and other phases 
of the industry. The committee has de- 
cided to still further broaden the scope 
of the book in 1922, both by adding. new 
features dealing with the commercial 
aspects of the business and by starting 
a technical section dealing with standard 
machinery specifications, mill calcula- 
tions, etc. On account of the broadened 
scope of the work it has been decided 
to change the title beginning with next 
year to “Cotton Manufacturers’ Man- 
ual.” The new title will convey the in- 
tention of the committee that the book 
is to cover all phases of the industry, 
both commercial and technical. The 
Year Book is still being compiled and 
edited by Alston H. Garside, statistician 
of the association. 

Joun Sutiivan, Chairman. 

Epwin N. BaArtTLeE‘T, 

FRANK L. CARPENTER, 

Henry C. DEXTER, 

FrepertcK H. McDevitt, 

Swney B. PAINE, 

Lee RopMAN, 

Georce F. STEELE. 


Report on Rates and 


Transportation 

The activities of your Committee on 
Rates and Transportation have been 
along lines ef watchfulness and defense. 
So much aggressive action has been 
taken or suggested in matters of trans- 
portation by national and _ sectional 
trade and traffic organizations that 
hindrance rather than aid has resulted 
from the efforts of the carriers in their 
extreme task of securing the revenue 
necessary to provide the service re- 
quired 

The threatened rate advances referred 
to in our spring meeting report are 
still held in abeyance and are by no 
means a past issue. Recent press re 
ports refer to this subject as a “rate 
deadlock” between the trunk lines and 
the New England railroads and a meet- 
ing of railroad officials scheduled within 
the next few weeks may decide fa 
vorably or adversely. 


Any measure of advance on manu 
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To Enter the Textile Field as 
Commercial Bankers and Factors 


During our forty years of manufacturing suspenders, we established a record for 
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\nd now our ideal of clean business always has enabled us to reach our goal 
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pany of Philadelphia and the Harvard Suspender Company of Boston, Con- 


solidated, we will enter the Textile Industry January first as Commercial Banke® 
1; 
and | 


acto! 
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ire planning to purchase the open accounts of manufacturers of the highest stand- 
ing, allowing them to make their own collections. 
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d_ textiles, 


asure 


unless a_ similar 
is spread over the entire rate 
of the so-called eastern dis- 
t and on all commodities, would be 
ardous to our industry within the 
pe ot our Association and particu- 


ructure 


1 


tly so to manufacturers located 
arthest from raw _ materials and 
arkets. We should, therefore, rigidly 


pose any and all freight rate ad- 
affecting textiles only and in 
action perhaps with other bodies 
king toward the same end, if such 
sition appears necessary at the 
protection is needed. 

he condition of railroad equipment 

using much apprehension. Sta- 
cs show that fifty per cent of the 
of the country are in bad 
- and twenty per cent are unfit for 

transportation. We admonished 
he membership in an item published in 
the October bulletin against the use of 
poor equipment, which if not heeded, 
will result in petitions by the carriers 
for rate advances on textiles in reim 
bursement for claims paid for damages 

sulting from the use of leaky o1 
therwise bad order cars. 

Your committee desires to draw th« 
attention of the members to the d 
sirability and importance of handling 
rate adjustments or other general trans 
portation items with your Committee on 
Rates and Transportation, rather than 
individually with the carrier serving a 
particular mill. There are so many pit- 
falls into which one not fully ac- 
quainted with the workings of railroad 
rate making bodies may fall, that the 
handling of a rate adjustment on a spe 
cific production is very liable to uncon- 
sciously jeopardize rates on other styles 

coods 


nces 


joint 


tim< 


x ars 


S 


It is, therefore, the wish of 





D. L. Taylor, Chairman, Committee on 
Rates and Transportation 


committee that they be informed 
any desired freight rate or other ad- 
tment, before definite individual 
on is taken. 
Che recently threatened country-wid« 

ad labor disturbance was an inex- 
ible burden on ours and all other in- 
stries of the country. Regardless of 
rights or wrongs, strike orders were 


lled and the country relieved 
ugh the influence of Government 
neies. If the Brotherhoods have 

the error of their ways, it is well 


1. If, on the other hand, the 


strike order is but deferring the 


date when this group of workers in- 
tend to attempt to plunge the country 
nto a state of chaos for selfish reasons, 
a serious mistake has been made. 
alone will show the truth 
Foreign water transportation is a sub- 
ject of more 


Time 


importance to our in- 





Chas. H. Fish, Chairman of Committee on 
Statistics 


considered. To 
allow our purchases or products to be 
transported in steamships owned and 
operated by citizens of competitive na- 
tions is similar to asking our domestic 
competitor to transport our merchandise 
in his conveyance. It is but natural that 
a competitive nation, learning of a 
possible market through your consign- 
ments, will supply that market before 
your products can be offered for 
tribution. This has happened many 
times and will be continued as long as 
our manufacturers fail to control the 
routing to or from the foreign port. 

The contract for the movement of 
Egyptian cotton to this country for the 
next several months was recently 
awarded to British steamship companies 
in competition with American shipping 
interests for the reason that American 
shipping had no stability in fact. This 
cotton from Egypt is sold delivered at 
American ports, while American cotton 
is sold to European spinners delivered 
on this side of the Atlantic. American 
manufacturers seem interested only in 
the sale of their product while foreign 
manufacturers, particularly the British 
and Japanese, are as much interested 
in the transportation as in the sales, 
knowing that he who protects the trans 
portation of his sales, protects his 
future trade. 

Your Committee on Rates and Trans 
portation will welcome communcations 
from the members in relation to trans 
portation questions of 


dustry than is generally 


dis- 


a general char 
rcter and will gladly return results of 
its deliberations. 


D. L. Taytor, Chairman 
Harotp D. ARNOLD 
T. W. Conway 


A. C. HarMoN 


H. F. Orr 
ArtTuHur S. Ric 
Henry F. TArr 


Report on Statistics 


Your Committee on Statistics reports 
that: during the past six months it has 


worked with Secretar 
veloping plans for closer co- 
between the Department of C 
and the cotton n 











These plans provid he collection 
and distribution of more complete infor- 
mation garding trad nditions 
abroat more S Stact \ Statistical 
records as to the status of the industry 
n this country, and a ut tilization 
of the facilities of research of the Bt 
reau of Standards. 

The committee has been repr: | 
in its negotiations with Se 
Hoover by Alston H. Garside, Statisti- 
cian of the association. The committee 
has also handled during the past half 


association met in brief bus 


at 10 o'clock Thursday, 


HE 
a 


Ss Session 


President Russell B. Lowe presiding 
Reports of the Resolution Committee 
vere read by Secretary Meserve and 
idopted unanimously. The first ap- 
proved the effort which the United 
States Shipping Board is making to 
secure for American ships the carryins 
f a proper share of our imports of 
Egyptian cotton; the second insisted 
that American merchandise and prop 
erty abroad be given as good and 
favorable protection as that accorded 


the merchandise 
other nations; 


and property of any 
the third expressed the 
solemn conviction of the Assoctation 
that it was imperative that there be no 
further delay in the enactment of an 
adequate protective tariff bill and en 
dorsed the American valuation 
The resolutions in full are 


system 
as follows: 
American Ships fot Egyptian Imports 
Resolved, by The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, That, in view 
of the considerable purchase of Egyp- 
tian cotton for the use of American mills 
and the future importance of this 
valuable material for American manu- 
facturing, the possession by the United 
States of a merchant shipping of its own 
rightly proportioned to the strength of 
other American industrial interests is 
essential to the security of our com- 
merce and vital to the 
We, therefore, 
the United 
making to 


national defense. 
approve the effort which 
States Shipping Board is 
for American ships 
the carrying of a proper share of our 
imports of Egyptian cotton destined for 
\merican consumption, whether these 
imports are brought direct to Boston 
or New York, or brought 
rectly via European ports to mer- 
chants and manufacturers on this side 
of the Atlantic 


secure 


are indi- 


Most-Favored-Nation 
Whereas, The National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers realizing their 
industry is primarily a peace industry, 
and its real success depends on extend 
ing civilization, increasing the standard 
of living, and the subsequent increased 
consumption per capita, and 

Whereas, vital matters pertaining to 
the peace of the world will soon be dis 
cussed in Washington, and 

Whereas, in our opinion, there are cer- 
tain fundamental conditions of world 
trading which are essential to peace and 
prosperity :- 

Be it resolved— 

That we, The National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, in convention 
assembed at Boston, November 2 and 
3, 1921, request that the following mat- 


Treatment 


Proceedings at T hursday’s 


through Mr. 
requests for information about various 


year, Garside, numerous 


phases of the cotton mill busin 
These inquiries have come not only n 
members of the association but from 


Government bodies, universities and 


yanizations having important interest 
the text ndustry. 

Charles H. Fish, Ct 

Joseph W. Bail 

Arthur T. Bradle« 

harles E. Hod: 

enry G. Lord 

Herbe H M 

Robert S. Wallac« 

{ tt. Williar I 


Meeting 


ters be fully cor idered by our >lenip 
tentiaries :— 

(1) That there be no imp’oper d 
‘rimination against the prod: cts of tl 
United States by any ccunti y. 


(2) That American met 


property abroad be given as good and 
favorable protection as that accorded 
the merchandise and property of any 
other nations 

(3) That trade-marks be recognized 


and fairly protected by all foreign 


ernments and countries 


Protective Tariff and American Valuation 

Whereas: The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, in convention 
assembled, representing the leading pro 
ducers of cotton textiles and products 
entering into their manufacture, being 
deeply concerned over present 
tions in our country, do hereby 


condi 


Resolved, That in view of the present 
depressed condition of American indus 
try, the abnormally low costs of pro 
duction abroad and the unprecedented 
depreciation of currencies of 
seeking to sell their products in 
markets of the United States, it is 
solemn conviction that it is 
that there be no further 
enactment of an adequate protective 
tariff bill, and that and the 
Administration proceed at once to com 
plete the program to which they stand 
committed before the nation; and be it 
further 

Resoli é d 
the 
\merican 


countries 
the 
our 
imperative 
delay in the 


Congress 


That we especially empha 
fundamental 
valuation provisions of th 
tariff bill already passed by the House 
of Representatives, as a means of stan- 
dardizing import values which today are 
indeterminable, due to wide variation 
in value of foreign currencies and wages 
in relation to the American dollar. A 
standardization on the basis of Ameri- 
@an valuation is the only means of in- 
suring to other nations equality with 


size necessity ol th 


one another in our markets and will 
neither prohibit importations nor in 
crease the cost to our people of Ameri 


can made goods. 


Symposium on Textile Research 


There being no other business to 
come before the association the meet- 
ing was then turned over to F. W 


chairman of the Research 
comm Mr. Reynolds in taking the 
chair said that in the early part of 1920 
a report had been submitted to the Asso- 
ciation but had not been carried into 
effect, and he hoped that the plan sug 
gested by the Research Committee at 
that time would very 
able consideration. 

“ Research in the Cotton Manufactur- 


Reynolds 


tte 


receive favor- 
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ing Industry of the United States” was 
the title of the first paper prepared and 
read by Robert Amory of Boston. Mr. 
Amory’s paper, which will be found in 
another column, dealt with the needs of 
research in the industry and also in- 
stanced cases where research had been 
»f great practical benefit, referring par- 
ticularly to Mr. Hartshorne’s work on 
moisture in yarns. Tire fabric manu- 
facturers had also done much to establish 
standards. What the industry really 
needed was trained research men not 
too much engrossed in the affairs of 
the mill. 


Research and the Tariff 


Arthur H. Lowe in discussing the 
paper said that he would like to call 
e attention of the members present 
to the importance of this line of work. 


“In the study of the tariff,” said he, 
‘we have discovered, as you all prob- 
ably know, that the tariff on cotton tex- 
tiles is based upon the yarn number 
and charts are drawn which show that 
the different numbers of yarn shall carry 
different tariff rates. Now that is per- 
fectly clear so far as it applies to yarn. 
It also, under the tariff law, applies 
to the yarn in the cloth. But the yarn 
in the cloth under the tariff law is meas- 
ured, the exact length of the yarn in the 
cloth, and we all know that yarn in 
weaving takes up, as we discover, an 
average of about 10 per cent. Now the 
result of that is that the yarn in the 
cloth is penalized by weaving it into 
cloth to the extent of about 10 per cent; 
or, in other words, the rate on cloth is 
reduced by making it from yarn into 
cloth. That is a feature of the tariff 
bill which every manufacturer of cotton 
cloth should understand very well. It 
is tremendously important. For in- 
stance, if you are making cloth of No. 30 
yarn and are paying the duty on the 
yarn, you would pay on No. 30. If you 
are paying the duty on cloth made from 
that same yarn, due to the fact that the 
yarn takes up about 10 per cent. in the 
making of the cloth, the duty would be 

n yarn No. 27. I hope that all mem- 
bers of this association, at least, will 
familiarize themselves with the fact. 
To meet this condition the tariff com- 

ttee of which I am chairman recom- 
nend that, instead of using 840 yards 
to determine the yarn number, 750 yards 
used. This about provides for the 
take-up.. Another thing that affects the 
yarn number is the size that goes into 


1 
+} 


making of warps, for instance, or 
coloring that goes into the making 
of the filling. That, of course, also 
ts the tariff rates that would be 
applied to the yarn in the cloth. To 


t that condition it is proposed by the 
ff committee that the starch be en- 
tirely eliminated from the yarn before 
yarn number is determined, But 
fact that the yarn from which cloth 
s made pays a less rate than the yarn is 
mportant to the manufacturer.” 


\ Bureau of Research Proposed 


sseden S. 
the next 


Blanchard of Boston, 
Mr. Blanchard 
of the Cotton Research 
mittee and was a delegate to the 
ld Cotton Conference. He went into 
| regarding British research plans 
gave a full account of the activi- 

the International Cotton Re- 
s h Committee. His paper will be 
f 1 in another column. 


spe aker 


member 
{ 


communication from John Ban- 
the National Association of 


‘ t ot 


Finishers of Cotton Fabrics advocat- 
ing the formation of a Bureau of re- 
search and pledging the support of 
the Finishers’ Association was read 
by Secretary Meserve. Secretary 
Meserve speaking to the subject said 
that he hoped the association would 
go into the matter of practical re- 
search and made a strong appeal for 
a research department with a high 
grade technical man as its head 


The Need of Fundamental Research 


He was followed by Harrison E. 
Howe, secretary of the National Re- 





Chas. T. Plunkett, Chairman of Com- 


mittee on Resolutions 


search Council, who said, that if the 
textile industry had begun 20 years 
ago the application of the science we 


know there would have now been 
formed an underlying science upon 
which applied research could build 


and without which it could not build 
safely. 


“T am from the industrial side of 
research myself,” said Mr. Howe, 
“but I realize that the longer I go 


along in it without the 
fundamental research 
make satisfactory 
science. 


support of 
cannot 
applied 


vou 


progress n 


“Suppose that shortly after the 
Civil War the surgeons had _ said, 
‘Now we must have a more efficient 
way of locating bullets in men’s 
bodies,’ I think it would be safe to 


say that people on an order for that 


sort of invention would have en- 
deavored to find a better type of 
probe. I don’t believe an order for 
such an invention would ever have 
given us X-rays for that type of 
work. 

“We find these things in funda- 


mental research, and then we find out 
how to apply them. I think if 
one had said to the originator of the 
Tungsten lamp, ‘We must have more 
efficient incandescent light,’ he might 
have worked on some other line than 
the line he did work on. What he did 
was to find the conductivity of inert 
gases as a matter of fundamental re- 
search, and in what he learned then, 
he learned that electric light bulbs 
are more efficient filled with 
nitrogen gas then when partially 
empty under a condition which is 
supposed to be that of a vacuum. 
and that result combined with duc- 
tile tungsten means to your manufac- 
turers and to the public that if 
still using carbon lamps 


some- 


when 


we 


were the 


total cost to the country would have 
been not less than $400,000,000 a year. 

“T am entirely in sympathy with 
applied research, but, gentlemen, the 
textile industry in this country has 
not as yet found out the sciences upon 
which you must build. If you go 
into the exhibition here in Mechanics 
Hall you will find most wonderful 
advances in mechanical science. I 
think I would be willing to argue that 
no other industry has made greater 
progress in mechanics as applied to 
hand operations than has the textile 
industry, and I am quite willing to 
take the other side of the argument 
and show that no other long estab- 
lished industry has so completely 
failed to make the most of physics, 
chemistry and biology as the 
great textile industry. 

“Some of you have been bored by 
hearing me present these things be- 
But it takes a lot of optimism, 
men, to try to people to d 
themselves which they 


has 


fore. 
o for 
might 


get 
things 


do to great advantage. So I shall 
argue with you but express the hope 
that you will do something and do it 
now and get in the race.” 
Foreign Industrial Conditions 

W. Irving Bullard said that he had 
visited thirteen countries in eighty 
days, and, so far as possible, closely 
observed the industrial and incial 
conditions of the states through 
which he passed. In Portus textile 
mills were running about one-third 
capacity. Large quantities of English 
goods had been shipped into that 
country at the conclusion of the war. 


mode rn, the ma 
English \s to 


The mills wer 
chinery being chiefly 


quite 





Albert Greene Duncan, Who Spoke on 


the Foreign Industrial Situation 


Spain the Government there had im- 
posed such heavy taxes on foreign 
corporations that it was almost im- 
possible for them to operate. Social 
nd industrial unrest in Italy had 
greatly subsided Italian labor was 
working from 52 to 56 hours a week. 
The Italian silk industry was in 

splendid condition. The silk mills in 
Switzerland also were very generally 


ahead. 

Mr. Bul- 
lard, had been powerfully affected by 
German competition Conditions in 
Norway and Sweden were bad, many 
mills not running more than two days 


sold up for 
Scandinavia, 


two years 


continued 


a week. Finland had very up-to-date 
mills but business was very quiet. 
In Holland, a free trade country, the 
textile industry was quite prosperous 
but antagonized by powerful German 
competition. 


German Speculation in Exchange 


The 


German Government is the 
greatest operator in foreign ex- 
change today, said Mr. Bullard. Ger- 
many is out for the industrial su- 
premacy of the world. There is a 
vast difference between the value of 
the external and internal mark. The 
German Government is turning out 


paper money as fast as the printing 
presses can get it off and the foreign 
exchange value of the mark does not 
place any particular obstacle in the 
way of German purchases of cotton. 
\ more complete abstract of remarks 


will be found in another colufnt 
A. G. Duncan Tells of English Conditions 
\lbert (areen¢ Duncan, also a 
member of the World Cotton Con- 
ference, was the next speaker In 
opening his masterly address | de- 
cribed in brief his experiences in 


England during the last two weeks 
of the coal and then wet 


organization and n- 


strike 
the 
English cotton mill 


to discuss 
nancimne ot 
I want as a beginning,” sai 


Duncan, “to acknowledge in some slight 


way the royal hospitality that was ex 
tended to us who were delegates to the 
World Cotton Conference by ou 

lish brothers. They could not dc 
enough for us. In fact, the ten days 
hat we spent in Liverpool and Man 
hester I shall always look back at as 


ome of the most interesting and also 
the most strenuous of my life. We were 
unfortunately in England during the 
last two weeks of the coal strike and 
onsequently none of the textile mills 
were running. It gave me a very strong 
idea of the spirit of co-operation and 
organization of the textile mill When 
the coal strike came on, every associa- 
tion of master cotton spinners met and 
by vote decided that the cotton mil f 
England should cease operations tf m- 
serve coal. There was no attempt what- 
ever of an evasion of that vote We 
went into mills with plenty of in 
the mill yards, which they were dealing 


out in small parcels to their employes, 


but not attempting to turn even a spin- 
dle 
‘Since my return to this co [ 
nd that there is very littl tual 
knowledge of how the English mills are 


irganized. So I am going to take a lit- 
tle t 
nanced and how the cotton industry is 


and [I 


during 


me to explain how the mills are 


rganized, would be very glad 


even my remarks if I do not 


t 


nake myself plain that any gentl 


eman 
here would interrupt me and ask me te 
xo into more detail 

“The industry the 


English cotton 


atest example of specialization, pr 
ably, of any industry in the world [t 
is a home industry. All its e1 5 
and all its managers are of English 
birth and they are very jealou the 

al character of their industry. The 
ndustry is divided into sectior that 
s, different localities manufactu al- 
most exclusively the same product. For 


instance, when we went to Oldham they 
told us there were 17,000,000 cotton 
spindles within a radius of five miles 
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of Oldham City Hall. If my memory 
serves me, that is just about as many 
spindles as there are in the whole South 
of the United States. 

‘Another interesting fact was that 
85 to 90 per cent. of those spindles were 
all engaged on American cotton. When 
we went to Bolton we found that every 
one of those spindles was engaged on 
Egyptian cotton. You can see, of 
course, that that going on from genera- 
tion to generation produces an extreme 
skill in the individual operative. 


Now, as to the way they finance 
their mills. The financing is always 
done locally. I must tell a little story 
on my friend Bullard, who deliberately 
addressed the cotton conference and 
lauded the bankers of Manchester for 
the wonderful work they had done in 
financing the mills. An English banker 
got up and thanked Mr. Bullard, but 
said the bankers had nothing to do with 
it, the mills financed themselves. 


“The method of organization is that 
under the English limited liability act a 
charter is taken and a certain author- 
ized capital is subscribed for, and that 
capital is called in small amounts from 
time to time as is needed for the build- 
ing of the mill. Very few of the Eng- 
lish cotton mills have a paid-up capital, 
but each subscriber to the capital stock 
is liable for the full amount of his sub- 
scription. The shares are usually of 
£10 par value, and you very often hear 
or see ‘£10 par value, £5 paid in. To 
secure the additional capital needed for 
the working capital and sometimes even 
for the completion of the mill they have 
a system of ‘loan capital.’ It is not 
represented by any certificate, but is 
taken in small amounts by the opera- 
tives, by the storekeepers, by profes- 
sional men and other citizens of the dis- 
trict who have confidence in the ability 
of the board of directors to manage 
their property. They loan to the mill 
in small sums of money and are satis- 
fied with simply an entry on the mill 
books. The loan capital is callable by 
the mill on certain limited notice, and 
on the other kand the mill, if by reason 
of earning money it does not need the 
amount of this loan capital, can call in 
a certain proportion of it at any time. 
The rate agreed upon is one per cent. 
higher than the average Bank of Eng- 
land rate for the month in question, and 
| understand that interest is generally 
credited either monthly or quarterly. So 
you see that that system immediately 
builds up an intense local interest and 
‘al pride in the operation of the mills 

section. 
told that the stockholders’ 
ngs of those mills are generally 
held in a large public hall, that they are 
ly attended and that after the direc- 
tors and managers have rendered their 
report they are sometimes subjected to 
a rather severe heckling, as they call 
—erilling, as we should call it—which, 


was 


as you know, is a characteristic of Eng- 
lish political activities. I could not help 


eel how different that was from the 
attendance at some of the stockholders’ 
n ngs of mills in this part of the 
world that it has been my pleasure 
s times to attend. 


Extreme Specialization 
The organization is, as I said, an 
ple of extreme specialization. I 
wa: told that there are hardly a dozen 
mils of any size in England that con- 
tain the whole process. A_ spinning 
mil'—they run generally from 80,000 to 
120.000 spindles—is organized and makes 


ex 


one yarn and the individual mills con- 
fine themselves to an extremely narrow 
range of yarn. I was speaking one day 
of a gentleman and I asked, ‘ What 
numbers does he spin?’ 

“* He spins 40s.’ 

** Yes, I know, but what other num- 
bers does he spin?’ 

“* He spins 40s.’ 

““* Supposing he can’t sell the 40s?’ 

““* Why, if he can’t sell 40s he shuts 
down.’ 

“That yarn after it leaves the spin- 
ning mill is sold to the weaver. Or 
rather, I should say, the process is 
rather the reverse. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays, especially on Fridays, the whole 
cotton trade meets in the Royal Ex- 
change at Manchester. That Exchange 
has a membership of 12,000 and a large 
proportion of them are present every 
week, either in person or by representa- 
tive, and there all the business is done. 
As you must remember, about 70 per 
cent. of the cotton industry of England 
is export business. The business usually 
originates in the large export houses 
and they arrange with a weaver to fur- 
nish a certain count of cloth and with 
the finisher to finish the cloth, and with 
a packing howse which makes a special- 
ty of nothing else than receiving the 
goods from the finisher, ticketing them, 
putting them in bales according to the 
various export requirements of differ- 
ent countries. Then the weaver steps 
across the room and buys his yarn, the 
warp from one mill, the filling from 
another, and in some instances on the 
intermediate processes between the spin- 
ning and weaving mill there are certain 
men who devote themselves exclusively 
to dyeing and sizing yarn and deliver- 
ing it to the weaving’ mill on loom beams 
all ready for the loom. 

“With this extreme specialization the 
thing that impressed me most was the 
very small overhead. For office force 
they did not seem to have any clerks, 
they did not seem to have any stenogra- 
phers. There seemed to be one or two 
men, and they were the sales manager, 
overseer, superintendent, agent, all 
rolled into one. And of course with the 
system of small paid-in capital and low 
rate of interest on their loan capital, a 
very small margin of profit means a 
pretty handsome dividend. 

“The weaving mills over there are 
very differently organized from our 
own. They are much smaller; a thou- 
sand looms is a very large weaving mill. 
A man can start in the weaving busi- 
ness very much as he can start in the 
shoe business in this country; he can 
hire a building and buy, or I have 
understood even in cases rent his looms 
from machinery manufacturers and 
practically do all his work of oversee- 
ing and selling himself, and as he is 
prosperous will grow little by little until 
he owns his own mill and his own ma- 
chinery. 

“As far as processes of machinery 
are concerned I don’t think I can 
into that. As I said, the mills were 
closed and it is pretty hard to tell much 
in detail about the operation of ma- 
chinery unless you see it running. 

“What did impress me more than 
anything else was the large attention 
that the mills paid to their mixing of 
cotton and to their picker rooms, or as 
they call them, blowing rooms. They 
have almost universally a system where 
they leave the cotton days or weeks to 
air out and ‘condition,’ as they call it, 
before they put it through the pickers. 
I am inclined to think possibly that is 


° 
go 


due to the much higher compression 
under which the English receive their 
cotton than we do in this country. But, 
as I say, as the mills were not running, 
it is pretty hard to tell whether the cot- 
ton came to the cards in any different 
condition than ours does. 


Labor Conditions 


as to their labor conditions. 
You must remember that the English 
labor is all of one race, that it is a 
family tradition. A man or a woman 
is a weaver because his father or his 
mother or his grandfather was. In the 
whole social strata of England there is 
nothing like the changing from one 
class of the people to another that there 
is in this country. There is very little 
moving around. If a woman is a 
weaver in Oldham her father or her 
mother or her grandmother was prob- 
ably a weaver in Oldham. There is 
none of the floating population or help 
that goes from one place to another in 
search of employment. When the mills 
were closed down the help stayed there; 
they didn’t migrate. I suppose there 
Was no incentive, because the closure 
was universal over England. They are 
housed in a way that we should con- 
sider rather crowded. Their houses are 
very small. They are scrupulously neat, 
but living is on a very much lower scale 
than anything that our employes in this 
country are accustomed to. 

“The most broad-minded men we 
met over there agreed that the English 
cotton mill operative had been notori- 
ously underpaid previous to the raise 
in wages due to the war. Some of them 
were willing to go even further than 
that and admit that for the various ills 
of unionism of which they are suffering 
they had only themselves to thank. 

“The industry is practically 100 per 
cent. unionized. They gave the figure 
of 90 per cent., but I am inclined to 
think that it is even more than that. 
One gentleman remarked to me about 
the closed shop, ‘Why, that question 
never comes up with us, about a closed 
and open shop. They all belong to the 
union.’ They take it as a matter of 
course. The wages are arranged by 
the labor unions and the standard is 
published in two books called the Red 
Book and the Blue Book. The Red 
Book takes the preparatory wages and 
the Blue Book the weaving wages. 
Since coming back Mr. Blanchard and 
myself have spent many weary hours 
trying to find out from those books just 
what an English cotton mill operative 
doing a certain operation was earning, 


“ Now 


and I am frank to say we gave it up 
as a bad job and came back to the con- 
clusion that we would try to remember 
the things they told us, that before the 
reduction, which amounted to about 23 
per cent., an English weaver was earn- 
ing about $15a week. That would mean 
he would be earning about $12.50 now. 
The mule spinner would 
after the decrease about $15 a week and 
a frame spinner about $9. They in- 
creased their wages during the war 215 
per cent., that is, based on these stand- 
ard wages. The system of figuring 
wages is gone into in the greatest de- 
tail and the specifications of how many 
pickers and cards a man shall run with 
or without a helper, and whether he 
should sweep around his machine, what 
other work he shall do in the mill, is 
gone into in the most exhaustive detail, 
and the same way with weaving. Wages 
increased 215 per cent. on that standard 
scale, and while we were there after 


be earning 


the coal strike was settled the mills did 
not resume operations immediately be- 
cause of a disagreement with their em- 
ployes as to the resumption of their 
wage scale, but about a week afterwards 
it was finally settled and they took off 
what they called a figure of 60 per cent. 
of the standard scale, with a proviso 
that they should take off another ten at 
the first of January, 1922. That, as I 
say, amounted to about a 23 per cent. 
reduction from the top figures, bringing 
those figures in comparison with pre- 
war to about 165 per cent. of what the 
standard scale was, compared, as you 
know, with our peak of 168 and our 
present schedule to-day of about 107. 


Employers’ Organization 


“The unions have since the war en- 
forced and put into operation to the full 
all their restrictive rules. On the other 
hand, the employers have been forced to 
form a very strong master spinners’ 
federation. That is a real body. If the 
executive committee of that body de- 
cides that the industry of Manchester is 
depressed they take a vote, and if 80 per 
cent. of the spindles of that organiza- 
tion decide to approve the recommenda- 
tions of shutting down or of curtailing, 
all the mills shut down. If only 79 per 
cent. vote in favor of shutting down, 
they all run. There is no argument 
about it, there is no “go it alone,” but 
the industry acts as an absolute unit and 
the employes act as an absolute unit. 

“To us it would seem as if it was a 
restriction that could hardly be endured, 
with our ideas of freedom of employ- 
ment and freedom of opportunity, but 
they have not the problems that we have. 
They are all Englishmen and they have 
a feeling which I found very prevalent 
during the war,—no matter how badly 
they quarreled with each other, some- 
how it is coming out all right in the 
end. In fact I heard more of that re 
mark in England than almost any othe: 
Men would say to me, ‘Oh, well, it will 
be all right.’ I would say, ‘ Aren’t you 
worried about the coal strike 
business?’ ‘Oh, yes, but it will come 
out all right in the end. You know 
England always muddles through every- 
thing. We muddled through the war, 
but we won. We are going to muddle 
through this somehow; it is coming out 
all right.’ 


and no 


French Conditions 


“T will say one word about France. 
I did not go into the industrial situation 
because I do not speak the language, 
any more than to get enough to eat and 
to ask my way. But I understood from 
men who were familiar with the situa- 
tion that they were operating about half 
time. The mills in the devastated area 
had been very largely rebuilt. A curi- 
ous trait in the French character was 
indicated, that they had not taken this 
opportunity to build modern mills, but 
that they had reproduced as far as they 
were able the identical mill that was 
destroyed. A rather funny incident was 
told me of a man in Lille who had a 
weave shed with a tile floor. The tile 
was a peculiar pattern of yellow and 
green tiles. All his machinery was 
ready to be installed, his building was 
ready, and he found that he could not 
buy that pattern of tile, that the tile 
manufactory was not making it. He 
actually delayed the completion of his 
mill for six weeks until he could get 
that same color of tile, because, as he 
said, his old operatives would not feel 
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home if they did not have the same 
or of tile on the floor. 


“But I do want to pay this tribute 
to France. Ninety per cent. of every 
fi-ld that was raising food before the 
war in the devastated area of France is 

sing it today. They have gone about 

reconstruction of their farms and 

r lands in a way that is absolutely 
marvelous. You cannot appreciate it 
until you ride through that country or 
fly over it in an aeroplane, as I did. I 
went from Brussels to Paris by aero- 
ne and I motored across from St. 
entin to Noyon, which, as you remem- 

. was the fiercest part of the Somme 
ittlefield. That area was fought over 
three separate times. I counted in the 
25 miles from St. Quentin to Noyon just 
five places where I could see any indi- 
cation in the fields that anything had 
ever happened. And even in one of 
those places, where there was still the 
Hindenburg line with the line of Ger- 
man pill boxes, the wheat was growing 
right up to the pill boxes. It is a per- 
fectly marvelous performance. The 
Frenchman is living anywhere—in the 
ruins of his old house or the temporary 
structures which the reconstruction com- 
mission have given him. He is work- 
ing his land and he is building his house 
right up out of the old stones exactly 
as it was before, and he is doing it after 
his day’s toil in the field. I have seen 
him working in the ruins of his old 
home by artificial light after he had 
spent a long day from daylight to dark 
in the fields. He is building his roads, 
he is doing the essential things. Where 
there were forest and land that could 
not be cultivated the conditions are left 
with the barbed wire just as they were. 
They have wasted no time on non-essen- 
tials. The spirit of the people is won- 
derful. They have the greatest amount 
of improved harvesting and other farm 
machinery that you can imagine. And 
when I saw a modern self-binder drawn 
by four sleek oxen, with women and 
children walking behind that self-binder 
and picking up every little sheaf of 
wheat, I said to myself, ‘The franc is 
a good bet.’” 

Edwin H. Marble’s Address 


“i:dwin H. Marble of Worcester was 
the next speaker. Mr. Marble gave a 
long account of his experiences and in- 
vestigations during his visit to England 
with the representatives of the World 
Cotton Conference. He exhibited a 
number of notions he had picked up in 
ngland and on the Continent to illus- 
trate perhaps the strongest point in his 
address that Germany was quite equal 
to making British goods of many kinds 
V much below the cost of British pro- 
luction. He said that one effect of 
German competition in textiles at the 
present time was that* British manufac- 
turers were becoming much more care- 
in placing trade-marks on their 
In his visit to English manu- 
‘uring establishments he had noticed 
slower speed of the English machin- 
ery and their willingness to go to great 
trouble in adjusting their machinery for 
t would seem to us like very small 
ers, instancing a case where a six- 
r printing machine was adjusted to 
nt an order of 16,000 yards. He fur- 
ther said that the English were very 
ticular about conditioning their cot- 
i before use, so that it might obtain 
normal English regain which is 
h cher than in this country. 


yt 


goods. 


Continuing, Mr. Marble said: “ Mr. 
Duncan has covered several points 
which I had in mind, but I want to add 
three little items. He spoke about the 
difference in the compression of the cot- 
ton as received in England from that 
which is found in this country. In one 
of the largest mills in England which 
had just started up when I was there 
the boss carder said, ‘That is the best 
cotton we have had for a long time; it 
has stood long enough so it has got its 
natural regain.’ That is one great point 


_in the English thills, to get their cotton 


into the condition that they think best 
to handle it, the natural regain in Eng- 
land being somewhat higher than in this 
country, and almost all of their fabric 
seems to be carried along on that high 
regain which we do not consider. 

“ First of all, I was interested in that 
line of machinery which comes within 
my own personal field, that is, the cloth 
room machinery. Taken as a whole in 
some seventeen or nineteen plants that 
I visited, I cannot say that the English 
methods are such as we should care to 
adopt. Most of the machinery, as I ob- 
tained the prices from several of the 
English manufacturers, is a little under 
the price for similar machines that are 
used in this country. They are not as 
complete machines, not as effective, and 
do not run at any such speed. In one 
large printing plant I saw a six-color 
printing machine being put in operation 
for an eight-color effect, two overlays, 
one of the finest patterns that I have 
even seen, fine drapery fabric; and the 
men had only got the sixteen thousand 
yards of that cloth to run. I don’t be- 
lieve any American manufacturer would 
set up a six-color printing machine for 
as small an amount of fabric as that 
But they were taking just as much 
pains to get the machine to register for 
that little amount as if it had been a 
very large order, the printing machine 
was running, as I saw it, about 11% 
yards a minute. That is about half the 
speed that we think a printing machine 
ought to run. 

“The genial character of the English- 
men as we met them from the highest 
in authority to the workmen in the 
plants was very noticeable. In quite a 
number of plants I obtained invaluable 
information with cordial remarks from 
the workmen. I asked them in regard 
to an oil that they were using for finish- 
ing a particular line of plush fabrics. 
Feeling of the oil, I said, ‘ That feels 
like cocoanut.’ ‘No, we don’t use much 
of any cocoanut; we use palm now’— 
the very point I wanted to know about. 
It was just in a matter of fact way. 

“TI was asked to serve on a confer- 
ence committee with Belgians, French 
and English. In that conference the 
question came up very strongly in re- 
gard to German competition. What is 
England going to do to meet German 
competition? There were laid before us 
specifications for the reparation of two 
important plants that had been deves- 
tated by the Germans. I never saw bet- 
ter prepared specifications. Every de- 
tail of the various machines was drawn 
out. England had bid on a complete 
equipment by two firms, a partial equip- 
ment by two others. In the comparison 
of the figures presented by the Eng- 
lish firm and the German firms there 
was a difference of 74 per cent. in favor 
of the German figures. This particular 
plant, of which I had some knowledge 
previously, had four special English 
machines, two of them produced alone 


for that one plant for the handling of a 
certain line of fine silk tapestries. The 
maker of those machines was in confer- 
ence with us part of the time. The Ger- 
mans bid on those two machines, yet no 
machine of that had 
built in Germany. 


class ever been 

“The question was raised, Can Ger- 
many produce machines? And 
the representative of the German indus- 
try said, ‘We can produce them,’ and 
laid upon the table blue prints in minia- 


those 





Edwin H. Marble, Who Spoke on For- 
eign Industrial Situation 


ture of these two identical English ma- 
chines. Now, those were not copied 
from English drawings. The man that 
made them was a German if I am not 
mistaken. I can’t prove it, but I never 
saw anybody except a German that 
would make a figure seven with a cross 


on it. I never saw anybody who knew 
anything about the English language 
who called a ‘doctor plate’ on a print- 
ing machine a ‘medical plate.’ And | 
never saw anybody write 127/16 as 
12.7” showing that the man was not 
used to using the English scale. Those 


machines were supposed to have been 
destroyed. Fortunately for me, I have 
two photographs of parts of that devas- 
tated plant, just a power plant, but the 
building itself was entirely destroyed. 


It was understood that those two ma- 


chines were destroyed, but evidently 
there were drawings made of them 
somewhere and by somebody. 

German Conditions 
“From the information that was 
given us I believe that the average 


wage of the German workman to-day is 
about 7 marks per hour. The higher 
skilled men are getting a proportionally 
larger wage. It was my pleasure to be 
brought in contact with the right-hand 
man of Stinnes, the German industrial 
leader. I cannot give his name ex- 
actly, but I think it is Rathenau. He 
is the one who has been at work on this 
amalgamation of the German and the 
French steel and coal industries. In 
conversation with him he made the 
statement that four concerns had made 
during the six months previous to when 
I saw him in July, profits of from 15 
to 25 per cent. besides a general surplus 
laid aside for further developments. 
The concerns with which he is associ- 
ated at the present time have a capital 
of a little less than two billion dollars 


and control directly and indirectly a 
little over 1,750,000 employes. 

“There are two combinations in Ger- 
many which seem to hit the English 
textile industry very strongly, not only 
in its local business but in its business 
throughout the world. One is an or- 
ganization of several different concerns 
which will furnish a mill complete, in- 
cluding the building itself, the power, 
transmission, all of the machinery re- 
quired, all of the supplies for the first 
six months of operation and a compe- 
tent staff of men to start the mill and 
turn it over to you on a productive 
basis. The other set of organizations 
are something like our automobile in- 
dustry, where one firm furnishes the 
carbureter, another one the motor, an- 
other one a chassis, and so on. That 
is, there are quite a number of German 
machines that are not made complete 
by the firm that handles them. They 
are practically assembled machines. 

“This fact was brought out in two 
Finnish propositions which came to my 
attention. They were building a Fin- 
nish mill and practically rebuilding some 
spinning frames. The English and the 
Germans bid on certain parts, and we 
noticed that the bid from the Germans 
was not made directly by the firm that 
built the machinery but through the 
head of the assembling organization. 
As near as I can make out, the German 
bids for the same supplies for refinish- 
ing the spinning frames was about sixty 
to sixty-two per cent. of what the Eng- 
lish bid.” 

Sidney B. Paine Speaks 

Sidney B. Paine, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., was the last speaker. Owing to 
lateness of the hour Mr. Paine spoke 
briefly as follows: “I was fortunately 
on the Research Committee at the Man 
chester Conference, and I think that this 
\ssociation does not begin to appreciate 
the work that Mr. Blanchard did over 
there It was due to him, more than 
to any other member, that that resolu- 


tion which I think he drew up was 
adopted by the World Cotton Confer- 
ence. I do not think that you can em- 


phasize too strongly the importance of 
this co-operative research work which 
Mr. Blanchard’s resolution will bring 
about. And I want to extend to him the 
greetings of our Textile Section of the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and assure him of 
hearty co-operation. [I 


our most 
know that the 
other laboratories of the country are also 
willing to co-operate. Dr. Whitney, of 
our research laboratory in Schenec- 
tady, has kindly offered, so far as he 
can in his way, with his limited knowl- 
edge of textile work, to co-operate in 
any way possible with this associated re- 
search work, and I am sure that is 
borne out by everybody who is familiar 
with it. We need it. Here we are do- 
ing it independently; over there they 
are doing it collectively. Here each lab- 
oratory works on the same thing inde- 
pendently, just as in our own mills. 
Each mill tries the several experiments, 
and they do not like to tell their neigh- 
bors that they have made a failure, and 
the second mill goes on and does the 
first thing over again. This co-operative 
research work is one of the biggest ad- 
vances that has been made in the textile 
field. : 

“T am not going to talk to you about 
what I saw over there. In a general 
way Mr. Bullard and Mr. Duncan and 
Mr. Marble have told you what I saw. 
I didn’t see all that they saw, but they 
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Sa\V that 1 saw 


, and therefore I don’t 


think necessary to take up your time 

at this late hour, because I know you are 

hungry and tired—not tired of listening 

to th remarks, but simply I think you 

would like a change. And so, Mr. Chair 

in, I think that you will excuse me 

ng into the details of cotton 

there or showing how their 

¢ differ from ours and why they 

at least why they say they do—and 

iin Why their processes are what 

and how we cannot adopt them 

hi it possibly we can take a little 
dea from some of their processes 


ver had the idea of spreading 
propaganda when I came over here 


| er intended to say to the Draper 
rporation, ‘You have got to model 
m over to the overpicker type,’ 
thing of that sort. But I did be- 
lie and I do believe that any one who 
l idied the English processes and 
d the English machinery can sec 
nt which they can engraft, so to 
veak, on their idea Their machine 
would not work here, and ours would 
work there. Conditions are differ 
and they are made to meet the lo 
lifferences. But do not assume that 
reached the acme, that we are 
the top either in process or in man 
{ rin the machinery. The Eng- 
lish ] ce been at it a great deal longer 
ul 1 ( have They ar¢ nobody’s 
any means. We simply want to 
there and see what they haye and 
see whether it can be applied to our 
work to the advantage of our work un- 
] \merican conditions. Because it is 
d over there it is not necessarily good 
here | think that the manufacturers 
went there are a good deal more: 
able than I am of discussing the 
1 turing processes in the tex 


tile mulls, and I feel a little out oft 
| Mr. Chairman, in 


t¢ ‘ textile 


coming be 


and e1 


organization 





Andrew S. Webb, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Membership 

I to discuss rocesses ] 

old lv last week by a certain 

1 | know as much about motors 

<now about a certain machine, 

und that isn’t a dash bit.’ I feel that 

ne way, but I wanted to tell you 

little about the processes, but I will 


not burden you further.” 
Research and Its Application to the Mill 
Tust before the close of the meeting 
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Kdwin H. Marble brought to the at- 
tention of the meeting a short paper 
on “ Research and Its Application to 


the Mill,” by E. D. Walen. He asked 


general consent to have this paper 
spread on the records of. the meeting, 
which was agreed to. The paper in 


as 


full follows: 
“When the term research is spoken 


of we usually think of something 
very complicated and something re- 
mote from the routine work which 


we grind out every day. There is a 
perfectly natural tendency for the aver- 
age person, whenever a new subject is 
mentioned, at once to picture to him- 
self all kinds of obscure and difficult 
things, and it is very seldom that he 
thinks of it as in any way connected 
with the things that are always di- 
rectly before him. 

“One of the basic principles of re 
search, and one which is absolutely 
essential, is exact knowledge of what 
is happening. This simple, 
but the great bulk of research is noth- 


sounds 


Ceorge L. 


Gilmore, Chairman of Golf 
Committee 

than the observing and 

of things which happen 

under varied conditions, and the com 

pilation of these observations in terms 


neg more 


recording 


which may be easily understood. 
“Much valuable research work 

could be done in any kind of business 

if those concerned could only grasp 


the full significance of the term and 
attempt to apply it to their every day 
work. This is all the more true in 


cotton mills, where there are so many 
different processes and so many vari- 
ations in stock and produgt. It has 
been remarked that nine-tenths of the 
difficulties experienced in mills, and, 
ndeed, in many other forms of busi- 


ness, arise from failure to know ex- 
actly what is happening This, at 
first, sounds severe, but it is not very 


the truth. If this funda- 
mental conception of research could 
be applied to the fullest extent, what 
might not be accomplished. Uncon- 
sciously, we all try to apply it, and 
all more or successful, 
as the case may be. 

How can research be applied to the 
mill? First, the superintendents and 
overseers should make sure that they 
know exactly what each machine is 
doing, how it is set, and what its me- 
chanical condition is. Undoubtedly 


far from 


we are less 


many, if not all, feel that they al- 
ready are sure of these things; but 
here it is well to remember that the 





Charles H. Fly. Chairman of Enter- 
tainment Committee 
man never lived who did not make 


mistakes. Next, a thorough knowl- 
edge should be had of the way in 
which the fixers and section hands 
adjust their machines—not the way 
they are supposed to adjust them, but 
the way they actually do. In general, 


a fixer is hired because he has fixed a 
particular type of machine before 
and there the matter stops. If over- 
seers always would take the troubk 
to educate their fixers and_ sectior 
hands to fix machines in the way that 
is suited to their particular work and 
system of organization, they could 
feel reasonably assured that the worl 
was being done in the best possible 
manner. 

“Most of us, mill men included, ar 
interested in research, and nearly al! 
of us look toward the unusual and th 
difficult in order to obtain the bens 
fits of research. Usually we have i: 
mind only the radical results of re¢ 
search, such as the invention or dé 
velopment of the nitrogen lam; 
steam turbine, and things of that 
character. We would do well to con 
sider the things entering into our ow1 
every day work, to determine ac 
curately from day to day how ou 
machines are set and follow the pro 
duction from the bale to the yarn in 
ways best calculated to locate the 
causes of poor work, if such is ex 
perienced. 

“If this is done conscientiously, to 
gether with the training of our fixers 
and ‘machine setters, we shall have 
accomplished the greatest step for- 
ward—we shall have so prepared the 
tremendously large field of industrial 
research that we can then go into the 
deeper functions of research with 
every prospect of success. 


Concert and Dance 


HE social session on Wednesday 

evening was generally pronounced 
a great success. In face of the compe- 
tition of the Textile Show at the Me- 
chanics’ Building, fully 200 members 
with their wives and friends, gathered 
in the big ballroom of the Copley Plaza, 
where for an hour they listened to an 


for 


nteresting concert of old-time songs 
given by a quartette from the First 
Baptist Church of Boston. Tables were 


placed about the sides of the ballroom, 
leaving the center clear, and directly af- 
ter the concert an orchestra furnished 
music for dancing, which was enjoyed 
until a late hour. An unusual number 
of ladies attended this function, and it 
is pleasant to note that, as years go by, 
a wider acquaintance among the mem- 
bers is evidenced. Much credit is due 
to Charles H. Ely, chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment. 


Banquet Thursday Evening 


HE banquet, held in the large ball 
room of the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Thursday evening at 7:30 o'clock, was 
attended by 400 members and 
all of them were seated in con- 
genial groups of cight at separate round 
At the head table with Presi- 
dent Russell B. Lowe were the speakers 
of the evening, James A. Campbell, and 
the following: Former presidents Albert 
Greene Duncan, Charles T. Plunkett and 
Charles H. Fish; Vice-Presidents Rob- 
ert Amory and James Thomson; Presi- 
dent Edgar F. Hathaway of the Textile 
Exhibitors’ Association; W. Irving Bul- 
lard, treasurer of the association, and 
Randall N. Durfee. The Copley Plaza 
orchestra furnished music during the 
dinner and also accompanied community 
singing of patriotic and popular songs. 
Presentation of Golf Prizes 

Just before the speaking started, 
President Lowe called for a report of 
the golf committee and Charles H. Ely 
responded and presented the prizes, al- 
though George L. Gilmore, chairman of 
the committee and through whose cour- 


over 


guests, 


tables. 


tesy members and guests were privi- 
leged to play at the Belmont Spring 
Country Club, had active charge of the 
tournament. The great majority of the 
members who usually play in these fall 
tournaments spent the afternoon at the 
textile exhibition, but a number of the 
“golf fiends” made the trip to Belmont 
and enjoyed the hospitality of Chairman 
Gilmore. Mr. Ely announced _ that 
George F. Steele of the General Electric 
Co., Boston, was the winner of the first 
net prize with an 89-18-71, his gross 
being also the best returned. Fred N 
Dillon, of the Dillon Steam Boiler 
Works, Fitchburg, and W. A. Mitchell 
were tied for the second net, the former 
having 93-17-76 and the latter 100-24-76, 
but as there was little choice between 
the second and third prizes they were 
not required to play off the tie. George 
L. Gilmore won the fourth net with 
93-16-77. Although the presentation of 
a booby prize was entirely unofficial, 
something that looked like a bottle, but 
whose contents remained undescribed, 
(Continued on page 184i) 
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Papers and Addresses at N. A. C. M. Convention 


Production Costs, Practical Research and Foreign Industrial Situation Are Three Main Topics Discussed by Speakers 
at Business Sessions—Principal Banquet Address Given by J. A. Campbell on Subject of Trans- 
portation—President Lowe’s Annual Address 


HE papers and addresses pre- 
sented at the business sessions 
of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers fall con- 
vention, held in Boston this week, cov- 
ered tne three vital subjects of “ Pro- 
duction Costs,” “Practical Research,” 
and “The Foreign Imdustrial Situa- 





tion.” Discussion on these addresses 
will be found in the proceedings of the 
convention printed in another column. 
These papers follow together with the 
president’s address the principal 
banquet address and other important 
papers presented. 


President’s Annual Address 


By Russell B. Lowe 


HIS meeting was called later than 

usual this year in order that we 
might co-operate with and endorse what 
is said to be the greatest textile exhibit 
ever held in this country. As manufac- 
turers we can congratulate those in 
charge of the exhibit and we can com- 
pliment our machinery manufacturers, 
the exhibitors, who have developed their 
labor-saving and efficient machines to a 
point well in advance of any other coun- 
try in the world. Their ingenuity and 
vision is one of the reasons why we can 
pay so much larger wages than other 
countries and live. 

Since our spring meeting our indus- 
try has traveled the path of other lines 
of industry, through deflation, uncer- 
tainty, worry, and loss, and progress to 
etter times has been slow. In April 
we were hopeful of a speedy clearing up 
of our Legislative problems, taxation, 
the tariff, and other business uncertain- 
ties. 

Problems Still Unsettled 

Unfortunately, these problems are 
still before the business man, and Con- 
gress takes its time in carrying out the 
program of the Administration. This 
country is not dependent on other coun- 
tries for prosperity, and constructive 
legislative work this summer would 
have greatly relieved unemployment this 
winter. 

The foreign situations bring in so 
many new angles to the tariff question, 
that the representatives elected on a 
protective tariff platform, seem unable 
to carry into effect their promises. Eng- 
land’s Safeguarding of Industries Act 
went into effect October 1 and is a 
tariff for industries needing it. In the 
meantime, more cotton goods are com- 
ing in, and to that extent our labor and 
mills are idle. : 

Employment is greatest in those coun- 
tries where wages are low, and un- 
employment the most where labor is 
highly paid. The United States shows 
the largest number of unemployed and 
Germany the least. France and Bel- 
zium with their lower wages are better 
employed than England. England ex- 
ports three-fourths of its cotton goods 
to India, China, Africa, and the poorer 
countries. These countries have had 
all they could do to feed themselves. 
Cotton goods have been so high that 
they could not buy. This has closed the 
English mills and caused great unem- 
ployment. Business will not be normal 
until these countries are buying freely. 
In the meantime, the finest market in 
the world is the United States, and all 
the European countries would fike to 
get it. 

Necessity of Tariff 
The United States has large debts 


and big expenses. Therefore, we must 
run our industries and employ our 
American labor, in order that business 
may pay these debts by taxes. This can 
only be done by a tariff which will pro- 
tect the United States market for the 
American laborer and manufacture 
Cancel the debts if need be, but give em 
ployment before anything else, to Amet 
ican labor. 

As President McKinley often stated 
“The tariff primarily protects Amer 
can labor.” It gives the highest stand 
ard of living and comfort of any cour 
try in the world to labor 


Railroad Problem 

The railroads, according to statements 
printed recently, have capital invested of 
sixteen billion. This compares with 
twenty-two billion in manufacturing 
The purchasing power of the railroads 
which may be estimated at forty pe 
cent. of the total, has been restricted fo1 
such a long period that it has been a 
large factor in holding up normal bus 
iness. If the railroads become pu 
chasers in the near future, they will help 
materially to start business 

Freight rates are too high, caused 
principally by the high railroad labo: 
cost. The rates cannot come down un 
til labor does. It would undoubtedly be 
a benefit to the economic situation if 
railroad income was increased to a 
point where they became purchasers, and 
gave employment to the machine shops 
and steel mills now idly awaiting orders. 
Purchasing power is the method by 
which business will return to normal 


Raw Material Supply 

The supply of raw cotton is a seri- 
ous matter. It is estimated that over 
two hundred million dollars worth of 
cotton was destroyed by the boll weevil. 
The boll weevil, contrary to expecta- 
tions, on which it was figured that after 
an area was attacked it would not be 
again attacked, is now prevalent from 
Texas to the northern boundary of the 
cotton belt, and is about as bad in one 
place as in another. 

The present cotton crop, if all the 
spindles in the world were operating, 
would not be sufficient to keep them 
going until the next crop, and a serious 
feature is that there is a possibility that 
the crop may be even smaller in future 
years, because of the boll weevil. It 
can be easily seen that a crop disaster 
would be a serious thing for the cotton 
manufacturer and employes. The Na- 
tional Council is working on plans 
which we are hopeful may be of some 
benefit in finding a method of eradicat- 
ing the boll weevil. 


Uncertainty of Cotton Prices 
The whole textile industry faces too 


much uncertainty in regard to the pur- 
chase of cotton. The price fluctuates to 
such an extent that the manufacturer 
cannot plan his work, nor can the’ gar- 
ment manufacturer be certain of any 
price on which to base his product. 
[There are few industries, if any, in 
which such a speculative feature is pres 
ent. 

On the present condition of cotton, 
the buyer and the ultimate consumer 
must not be surprised if cotton prices 
are higher. This is contrary to the 
statement of most students, who say 
that every commodity must be lower 
during the coming year, but the con 
dition of the cotton crop makes the op- 
posite necessary, and we manufacturers 
can only hope that the consuming pub 
lic will recognize this exception to thi 
general line of prices 

Optimistic About Future 

Looking into the future, 

opinion is that the cotton 


headed for prospérity with a shortage 


the general 
ndustry is 


production when demand becomes 


irmal The forty-eight hour week 
meant a curtailment of twelve per cent. 
This, with the curtailment in produetion, 
means an enormous shortage of goods 
The whole economic condition is im 
proyvin The textile industry will im 


prove as fast or faster than the major 
ndustries 
Business sentiment is improving stead 
Copper and oil have advanced 
Railroad conditions, measured by earn 


ings and car loadings, are better. Un 


American 


By Walter Ca 


XCHANGE is acting to siphon the 

job of the American workman to 
the German bench. England, Canada 
and other countries have long ago 
acted to prevent this loss of job of their 
workmen to Germany. Canada has mul- 
tiplied the value of the mark for duty 
purposes. England has taken action of 
another character, but equally effective. 
Meantime we are asleep. Americans are 
transferring capital and operations to 
German factories on account of this ex- 
change profit. The American Woolen 
Company, it is stated, has taken options 
on thirty-five factories abroad. 

he speaker himself has recently re- 
ceived an offer of stock control in a Ger- 
man factory, showing that the profits of 
making his goods over there by Ger- 
man workmen and taking advantage of 
the exchange would show him large 
profits, but that again means the trans- 
fer of American capital to pay the Ger- 
man wage earner instead of using that 
money to pay the American. 

The recent speech of the Chairman of 
the meeting before the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce, behind closed doors, de- 
scribed the operation of two sets of 
prices and also of transshipping goods 
from one province to another for the 
purpose of preventing the American 
consular agent from knowing the value. 
We should bear in mind that a Govern- 
ment has but two means of raising rev- 





* President of American Valuation Associa- 
tion. 


employment has decreased. 


Money is 
easier. 


Liberty bonds are up seven per 
cent. from their low point. The re- 
serve of the Federal Reserve system is 
steadily rising, and discount rates are 
at five per cent. in our districts. All of 
these things are good signs, and they 
point to but one conclusion, which is 
full time and good _ business Some 
economic fallacies are still to be found, 
such as the curtailment of production 
in order to maintain high prices, but 
small production is not constructive, and 
does not increase wealth 


Hope, which would place the eco- 
nomic condition of the world years in 
advance if it materializes successfully, 
exists in large measure. It is exempli- 
fied in the Congress for Limitation of 
\rmament meeting in Washington in a 
few days. If this can be carried out, the 
nations of Europe, who are struggling 
under such enormous difficulties, can 
easily pay their debts. Our own debts 
would be paid, and taxes made lighter. 
This promises to be one of the events in 
the economic world’s history of the 
present and future, and let us hope that 
it accomplishes the purpose that Presi- 
dent Harding wishes for 

The note which T would leave 
if hopefulness and a feeling that the 
textile 


is one 


industry will steadily improve, 
and will emerge from its difficulties as 
quickly and with as little loss to its cap 
ital investment and as little unemploy 
ment for its labor as any leading indus- 
try 


Valuations 
mp,* New York 


enue, one through taxation and the other 
through tariff. 


Undervaluation vs. Tariff Returns 


The testimony of Government agents 
recently before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee showed undervaluation of from 
ten million to forty million dollars an- 
nually, and bear in mind that this under- 
valuation took just so much money 
from the tariff returns, which must of 
necessity, therefore, be added to tax- 
ation. 


Competition Still Possible 


There are three contentions raised by 
those who oppose American valuation; 
one is that American manufacturers 
would then proceed to profiteer by 
largely raising their prices. Anyone 
who will take a pencil and paper can 
see at once the impossibility of this. 
Suppose the price on a German arti- 
cle was forty cents and the price on a 
similar American article was fifty cents; 
assume that the tariff was twenty per 
cent.; if this tariff were levied on the 
American valuation it would amount to 
ten cents, thus making the price of the 
German and the American article each 
fifty cents. 

Now suppose the American manufac- 
turer raised his price to one dollar. The 
German article under the American val- 
uation plan would then have to pay a 
duty of twenty per cent. on the Amer- 
ican price of one dollar, which would 
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twenty cents; add this to his forty 
nts and we have a price of the Ger- 
an article of sixty cents against the 
.merican article of one dollar which 
uld completely stop the sale of the 
\merican article. This is mathemat- 
ally true on any duty less than 100 
r cent. 

Importer Can Tell Costs 


The second contention is that the im 
porter placing contracts ahead would 
not know what his cost would be when 

articles came in. Those who con- 
tend this do not know the present law, 

* the duty is not assessed on his con- 

ct price, but must be determined on 

foreign selling price at the day of 
shipment, and as these foreign prices 
ry more rapidly than American prices 
he is even less able to tell on the pres- 
ent plan than on the American plan. 
Foreign Prices Obtainable 

hird, the difficulty of administering 
.merican valuation. In answer to this 
we have only to refer to the speech 
already mentioned earlier in the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce. The foreign 
Government and foreign agents take 
every possible means for concealing the 
facts regarding foreign prices, and this 
Government has no means of forcing 
them to disclose these facts, whereas 
with the American valuation the Gove 
ernment agents, instead of determining 
the prices of articles three thousand 
miles away in a foreign country, have 
the far simpler proposition of determin- 
ing the wholesale prices of these goods 
in the United States where the Govern- 
ment has the power to get the facts 


from the manufacturers and from their 
books. 


Can Equalize Depreciated Currency 


This American valuation is also the 
only practical method of equalizing the 
present depreciated values of foreign 
currency, and this depreciated foreign 
currency is enabling the foreign agents 
to completely undersell by fifty per cent. 
even the lowest prices of American man- 
ufacturers. What awakened Canada to 
this situation was the fact that certain 
small lathes which could be made ‘in 
Canada at sixty-five dollars apiece or 
in the United States for a_ similar 
amount were purchased by a Canadian 
manufacturer from Germany, duty 
freight and insurance paid, and delivered 
in Canada for $16.50 apiece. 


\ German agent in New York has 
ntly sent out the following cir- 
cular: “These goods are ready for 
immediate delivery in New York. 
They are made on American machines 
ur foreign factory. At a low wage 


s We can offer them at 25 per cent. 
50 per cent. below the American 
the present value of the mark he 

do even better than this. Ther« 

S mystery about the working of ex- 
e although few people in this 
try are familiar with it. The pro- 

s as simple and as absolute as any 

ral law. If a man tapped a stream 

e you which you were using for 
and diverted its flow you would 

to abandon your plant or prevent 


hi. taking your supply. The Ameri- 
can dollar before the war if paid to the 
a here of a German factory gave 
! just 4 marks to pay his help. That 
§ dollar now gives him about 190 
marks; that is over 45 times as much. 


intime wages and living have in- 
creased less than ten times so that it 
Is easy to see the enormous margins 
Which have enabled their factories to 


make huge profits—over thirty reports 
coming in for last year showing divi- 
dends ranging all the way from 15 per 
cent. to 150 per cent., while instead of 
extra dividends here thousands of cor- 
porations are obliged to pass dividends 
altogether, both in common and pre- 


ferred stocks. While German factories 
are running over-time, our factories 
are on short hours and while by a re- 
cent dispatch from Germany there were 
only less than 250,000 out of employ- 
ment here in Massachusetts alone there 
were over 300,000. 


Industry in Government 


By Edward T. 

HOSE of you who have had oppor- 
tunity during the past few months 

to observe the trend in administrative 
circles have been gratified to discover 
the increasing part that business men 
have in Government affairs. We see 
this evidenced in many branches of the 
Government, but especially in those de- 


partments having to do with the busi- 
ness or creative functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Especially is this true of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
enthusiasm: are encountered at every 
hand. Instead of being a huge filing 
case for Government statistical data and 
giving supervision to lighthouses, fish- 
eries and navigation, it is now chiefly 
concerned with the business aspects of 
the country’s problems. 


A new virility and 


Hoover Reorganizes Department 

Secretary Hoover, as an indication of 
his recognition of the importance of hav- 
ing the different industries and business 
men connected with those industries in- 
terest themselves in Government func- 
tions, has, during the past few months, 
reorganized his department, until now it 
is the great business arm of the Govern- 
ment. New commodity departments hav« 
been created, administered and staffed by 
men taken from their particular indus- 
tries. A division of commercial law, 
transportation and communication, bank- 
ing and finance are now also functioning 
in the interest of business men. The 
Geographical Division, dealing mainly 
with the economic aspects of their terri- 
tories, have been expanded and increased 
in utility. 

Relation to Business 


For the first time the business man 
may come to Washington with assur- 
ance of finding some one who under- 
stands his individual problems and who 
will know how to place the resources 
of the Government at work in their solu- 
tion. It is accordingly quite obvious 
that these new divisions and new activi- 
ties are designed primarily for the bene- 
fit of the various industries of the United 
States. 

All thinking men will recognize that 
as our domestic and foreign trade is 
increased through the medium of Gov- 
ernment sympathy and assistance the 
benefits are accrued, not alone to the 
industries, but to the Government in 
larger revenues, prestige and interna- 
tional understanding. 


Functions of the Textile Division 


You, Gentlemen, are chiefly concerned 


with the Textile Division. I shall not 
take up your time in fully explaining 
the functions and scope of our new 


division, as doubtless you have been ac- 
quainted with its aims through the me- 
dium of the press and your trade asso- 
ciations. I do, however, want to em- 
phasize that we are staffed by execu- 
tives from our own business family and 
that we shall hold ourselves at all times 
ready to exert ourselves to the limit in 





* Chief, Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


Pickard, “Washington, D. C.* 


bringing together the needs of the tex- 
tile industry and the resources of the 
Government. 

The Textile Division is already func- 
tioning and has been able in the short 
time of its existence to perform several 
very valuable services not alone to indi 
viduals, but to the whole industry 

This is illustrated by one instance of 
note. Our Commercia Attache in 
Havana was able to communicate cet 


E. T. Pickard 


tain important information to the De- 
partment, on which when brought to 
the attention of a group of New York 
textile exporters whose merchandise in- 
terests in Havana were valued in excess 
of six million dollars, they were able 
to effect certain preventive measures 
saving them from large possible losses. 
Activities of the Bureau 

Now as to the future, I am very glad, 
indeed, to bring the you 
that the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, while optimistic as to the 
extention of our ign trade, 
not wear the cloak of the false prophet 
Too many men of affairs and in high 
places of authority have in the past 
few years attempted to prognosticate 
the future practically with uniformly 
disastrous results. Each individual 
will have to reach his own conclusions 
based upon the most reliable sources of 
research and study, and not upon the 
loud voices of the self-seeking prophet. 

You that the 
Bureau will carefully avoid all tenden- 
guess what time may bring forth 
On the other hand, it considers one of 
its highest duties to make careful and 
exhaustive researches into industrial, 
financial and economic questions and to 
analyze and interpret these for the ben- 
efit of the industry. 

I said that the Bureau was optimistic 
in its views upon the future of America’s 
foreign trade and this optimism is based 
upon the kind of studies and conclu- 
sions above referred to. Our enthusiasm 


message to 


fore does 


may safely be assured 


cies fo 





is not that of the optimist recently de- 
scribed as “seeing a light where there 
is no light,” nor of the pessimist who 
“blows that light out.” 


We want no 
false predictions or predications and 
shall consider our objective well 


achieved if we can assist in the guidance 
of the business man in the formulation 
of a “safe and sane” business policy 
While we have great encouragement 
for the future of America’s foreign 
commerce, we are not always expecting 


to find amazingly better times “ just 
around the corner.” Our exhaustive in- 
formational resources, chiefly through 


the medium of more than six hundred 


agents in all parts of the world, enable 
us to have a pretty good picture of con 
ditions as they actually exist. We, ther 

fore, know that with political upheavals 
depreciated and fluctuating currencies 
unemployment, nationalistic tendencies 
and dissipated resources the world is 
not yet in a position to produce and 


consume on what might be called a nor 
mal 

A few years ago it used to be that 
exporting from the United States in 
volved merely the manufacturer’s in- 
clination to sell and the consumer's 
ability to pay cash; assuming competitive 
prices, of Now, however, the 
problem is great ramifications. 
Inseparably bound up in the considera- 
tion of America’s future foreign 
are the questions of internal purchasing 
power, fluctuating exchanges, low value 
of foreign moneys, political considera- 
tions, refunding of foreign debts, repa- 
rations, the tariff question, and, if I 
may say so, the limitation of armaments. 
You will accordingly see, to say the 
least, that this is a very engrossing sub- 
ject. Solutions will be found, however, 
and I can say with conservative assur- 
ance that America today stands in an 
excellent position to gain her proper 
share of the world’s commerce. 


basis. 


course. 


one of 


trade 


International Position of Textile Industry 


So far as the textile industry is con- 
cerned we are, indeed, in a fortunate 
position as compared with other coun- 
tries. The activity of our mills is fast 
reaching a satisfactory state, while lat- 
est reports from abroad indicate a dis- 
astrous continuing inoperation. We 
learn that the strikes in Northern France 
which were expected to be settled by 
the middle of October are continuing; 
and that the masters are 
ing a lockout. Three months’ consump- 
tion and production are irretrievably 
lost, with stocks and visible supplies of 
cotton on hand of 375,000 bales against 


now threaten- 


210,000 bales a year ago. In Italy also 
there have been strikes in the textile 
factories in certain districts recently 


settled by an additional 8 per cent re- 


duction instead of the 20 per cent de- 
manded by the employers. : 
Fluctuating exchanges and_ cotton 


practically 
foreign buy 


prices have had a tendency 
to curtail the interest of 
and we that even old Bohema, 
now Czecho Slovakia, is in the throes of 
That is to say, the con- 
sumer whose paper money is steadily 
depreciating will not pay the constantly 
advancing prices of commodities. 


ers, 


observe 


a buyers’ strike. 


Effect of German Competition 


We want to take this occasion to once 
again jump with both feet upon the 
bugaboo of German competition, not- 
withstanding that such competition in 
many instances is very real and potent. 
In certain of their manufactured arti- 
cles which do not require imported raw 
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materials to any considerable extent, 
they, indeed, are for the time being able 
to put out their goods at astonishingly 
low prices. Possibly one important rea- 
son for this, which is generally lost 
sight of, is that the internal purchasing 
power of the mark does not keep im- 
mediate pace with its low value as an 
exchange medium. Accordingly foreign 
buyers who purchase marks at lowering 
exchange rates are able to buy German 
products still appraised at the internal 
value of the mark. This is a situation 
which is bound to adjust itself sooner 
or later, and when the mark begins to 
appreciate in value as an exchange me- 
dium, one may exercise a liberal imag- 
ination in reaching conclusions as to the 
resulting effect. 

Our assurances for an important de- 
velopment in America’s foreign trade 
rest not on immediate abnormal condi- 
tions, but rather on the months to come. 
The whole werld is sick and we must 
exercise the tolerance and _ patience 
necessary under the circumstances. 

There is hardly time to touch upon 
various aspects of economic and indus- 
trial conditions in the Far East and in 
certain of the important Central Euro- 
pean States, but I would like to bring 
to you just a fleeting picture of condi- 
tions as recently reported from Eng- 
land. 

Situation in Great Britain 

It seems that German and French 
competition in cotton yarns is causing 
considerable alarm in Great Britain. 
Exports fell off from nearly £24,000,000, 
in January, 1921, to £9,600,000, in June, 
1921. Even allowing for decreased 
prices, this reveals an acute situation 
from the British standpoint. The same 
condition is noticed in. Nottingham 
among the lace and embroidery makers 
and also in the hosiery and knit goods 
industries. Not alone has the British 
textile industry suffered by the indus- 
trial depression, but it has also had the 
coal strike and unemployment situations 
to contend with. The latter problem 
has become so acute that the East Lan- 
cashire area has petitioned its Gov- 
ernment asking that a scheme be de- 
vised to find work for its operatives at 
least three days per week. It has fur- 
ther requested that an industrial sub- 
sidy be granted by the Government, the 
unemployment situation in the Lanca- 
shire district having assumed such 
proportions as to render it impossible 
of treatment by the local interests. 

Due to the importance of the cotton 
spinning and weaving industry in Great 
Britain, its condition may be accepted 
ac the status of the general textile in- 
dustry in that country. It is estimated 
that the possible annual consumption of 
cotton in Great Britain should be about 
four million bales, while during the six 
months period from February 1 to Aug- 
ust 1 her consumption amounted to but 
690,000 bales 
Development in American Textile Exports 

So far as our own foreign commerce 
in textiles is concerned, I desire in clos- 
ing to call your attention to one pleas- 
ng development. In unbleached cotton 
goods alone we find that for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1921, our 
exports materially increased in yardage 
over the same periods for the preceding 
two years. It is especially gratifying to 
note that our yardage exports of un- 
bleached cotton cloths to Greece were 
300 per cent over what they were in 
1919 and 1920; for Turkey in Europe, 
250 per cent; Mexico, 500 per cent; 
Arabia, 70 per cent: while British India 


increased 300 per cent over 1920 and 
nearly 1200 per cent over 1919. The 
increases were also marked to certain 
of the Central and South American 
countries. 

Like muscle and brain power, the de- 
velopment of the Textile Division will 
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be measured by the use made of it. 
There is nothing too trivial or too pon- 
derous that we will not endeavor to 
undertake, providing only the ultimate 
results are designed to be constructive. 
It is your organization and it remains 
for you to put it to work. 


Standardization in Textiles 


By F. R. McGowan,* Washington, D. C. 


R. PICKARD has just told you 
- how the Government is trying to 
be of assistance to the textile industry. 
I want to say something about an addi- 
tional effort of the Government to 
assist the manufacturer in matters per- 
taining to research and standardization. 

About two decades ago, Congress 
passed a bill, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of an institution for develop- 
ing and maintaining standards. At 
that time the attention was devoted to 
the establishment of standard weights 
and measures, while today the num- 
ber of sections has increased to 68, one 
of which is devoted to the manufac- 
turing and testing standards of tex- 
tiles. In the textile section, we have 
installed a complete cotton mill, which 
consists of full size machinery up to 
and including weaving. 

We have a large chemical and a large 
physical testing laboratory and also 
have for the past five years conducted 
researches on the microscopic exam- 
ination of textile fibers and fabrics. 
At the International Textile Exposi- 
tion, we have been given space in 
which is shown photographs of our 
equipments and charts for our test 
methods, etc. 

Little Textile Standardization 

Unlike most industries very little 
has been done in standardization in the 
textile industries, though it has been 
thought of. Now is the time for such 
an association as this to start the work 
on standardization. It could be done 
by an association at a much lower 
cost than could be possible from in- 
dividual effort. The textile manufac- 
turer should take immediate steps to 
offset the belief which the users of 
textiles, especially in the mechanical 
lines, have that this work should be 
done. As a matter of fact, they are 
trying to write up their own standards. 
This statement is based on inquiries 
received in the Textile Section of the 
Bureau of Standards. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not receive letters 
from such firms as the General Elec- 
tric Co., Ford Motor Co., Maxwell 
Motor Co., Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., etc., asking for information 
in regard to establishing laboratories 
which would assist them in drawing 
up specifications for materials. If the 
textile industry does not get busy and 
assist these institutions in drawing up 
specifications, the result will be that 
we shall have a large number of specif- 
ications in existence which may make 
it harder for the manufacturer to pro- 
duce fabrics or commodities which 
conform to the specifications. 


Four Standardization Headings 


Standardization can be thought of 
under four types—standardization of 
quality, measurements, performance, 
of a variety of constants. The manu- 
facturer is interested chiefly in stan- 
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dards of measurement and of quality. 
He should be interested in the stan- 
dardization of quality and performance 
to bring about the satisfaction of the 
consumer. He cannot hope to comply 
with the various requirements without 
standardization of quality and _per- 
formance. This would place matters 
on an entirely different basis in dealing 
with the public. The public should 
be shown how to purchase when in 
need of a certain fabric for a particular 
use, when to purchase one fabric, and 
when another, and how to use textile 
materials. It is the object of the 
Bureau of Standards to bring the 
manufacturers and the public together 
and to help the public to understand 
how to use the materials of the manu- 
facturer. We do everything we can 
for both, in development and improve- 
ment of these standards. 


Cooperation Necessary 


During the war the Government 
through the co-operation of manufac- 
turers and the Bureau of Standards 
was able to substitute cotton for linen 
for airplane wing covering. As you all 
know, the supply of linen was cut off 
and it was absolutely necessary to have 
a substitute. From the requirements 
of the aeronautical designer and in- 
vestigator, we were able to ascertain 
what the surface pressure on a wing 
must be. We knew that we must have 
a fabric which would not deflect and 
vibrate excessively and cut down the 
necessary speed and power; that we 
must have a fabric which would re- 
main taut for a considerable period 
of time and give a smooth surface 
which would cut down the wind resis- 


tance. This is an example of the de- 
velopment of a specification and a 
fabric through co-operation of the 


manufacturer and the laboratory. This 
accomplishment, performed in a re- 
markably short time, is my best illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished 
when the manufacturer and the user 
come together and should serve as an 
incentive for further work and further 
research. 

At the Bureau it is our policy in 
making up specifications to bring the 
manufacturers and users together and 
find out what it is possible to do, con- 
sidering at the same time the require- 
ments and the possibilities of manu- 
facture. We found that this is the 
only way to make the specifications. 

To Standardize Duck 

At the present time we are attempt- 
ing to standardize numbered ducks 
for Government use. We have called 
in the Coton Duck Association and all 
the purchasing agents of the Govern- 
ment departments, as we find that the 
Government in its various activities 
uses practically all textiles. We find 
that in the past the specifications for 
these numbered ducks have made it 
necessary for the manufacturer to look 
upon them as special and not com- 


mercial ducks. Ome of the chief ob- 
jects in writing these specifications is 
to produce a duck which can be ob- 
tained from stock resulting in lower 
cost and quicker delivery. The co- 
operation given by the Cotton Duck 
Association can be looked upon as 
voluntary co-operation and the stan- 
dardization of this material can be 
looked upon as voluntary standardiza- 
tion. 

We have to be able to fix all Govern- 
ment standards so that they will be 
satisfactory to the manufacturer; so 
that they will require the least amount 
of inspection and at the same time 
reduce to a minimum the number of 
specifications applied to a material. 


Sureau of Standard Tests 


At the Bureau we have started an 
investigation to determine a simple 
factor calling the investigation for the 
time being the relation of the per cent 
of crimp in the warp and filling yarns 
to the physical properties and _ per- 
formance of the fabric. The investiga- 
tion itself appears to be very short and 
without use in the utilization of tex- 
tiles. We manufactured a large mum- 
ber of fabrics in which we made meas- 
urements on the different variables in 
the fabric and are now comparing 
them with the variables in crimp. We 
find in certain tests definite reasons 
why a cord fabric should last longer 
than a fabric tire. We find that some 
of the theories and practice of the pres- 
ent day in regard to certain properties 
of a single yarn as against a two ply 
yarn are misleading and in some cases 
incorrect. Comparing a 10’s single 
soft and hard twisted and a 2 ply 20’s 
soft and hard twisted, we find from 
our tear test, using four yarns of 
similar count, that the 10 ply. hard 
twisted gives a greater tear resistance 
for the same construction and condi- 
tions than is usually expected in two 
ply yarns. Using the same yarns and 
the same construction with a large 
amount of crimp and a small amount 
of crimp, the incipient failure test of 
95% of the breaking load shows ten- 
tatively that a fabric with the small 
amount of crimp gives greater service- 
ability than a fabric with the large 
amownt of crimp. This fact is now be- 
ing considered in the development of 
balloon fabrics. We find in balloon 
fabrics that we have an unbalanced 
proportion of crimp in the warp and 
filling. We find that requirements of 
balloon fabrics are that both sets of 
threads should carry an equal load in 
order that the weight of the balloon 
covering may be reduced. In actual 
service the present fabrics, as in most 
unbalanced fabrics, have one set of 
threads doing most of the work and 
in some cases all of the work; and the 
fabric is only as strong as that direc- 
tion in which the lesser amount of 
crimp can be found, considering that 
the yarns in warp and filling are equal. 
This is an instance where scientific 
research will result in a large improve- 
ment and saving, although in the be- 
ginning of the experiment we did not 
know just what we were striving for 
or that we were going to deal with 
such a fabric as balloon fabric. 


Classification of Textiles 


Another phase of standardization to 
be brought out is the classification of 
textile materials. There are a few 
classifications in the textile industry, 
but they are not binding and were put 
out for the use and convenience of the 
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organization compiling them and could 
not be applied to the industry as a 
whole. The textile industry has a 
wonderful opportunity to start a sys- 
tematic and trustworthy classification 
which would have very little resistance 
in its establishment. In this classifica- 
tion of textiles it is desirable to con- 
sider the methods of manufacture of 
textiles and the uses to which they are 
to be put. It should be carried on for 
all fabrics, not only cotton, but woolen, 
silk, linen, etc. It should be compiled 
so that the uses and properties would 
afford means for interchanging from 
one fiber content to another in the 
event of exhaustion of one fiber or 
certain discoveries 1 regard to an- 
other which would permit increased 
production. 

Then would come what is some- 
times called “ simplification.” It means 
the confinement of manufactured arti- 
cles to the smallest number of sizes 
and varieties. In some materials we 
need variety and a number of sizes, 
but we should strive for that variety 
which is consistent with public needs. 
There 


are some varieties and sizes 
not found which would be more use- 
ful than the present varieties. We 


must investigate to find just what the 
varieties and sizes are which will suit 
the other industries best; the build- 
ing industries, the mechanical goods 
industries, etc. The Textile Section is 
much interested in simplification and 
Congress has recently given us the 
money to carry out the work and we 
believe we may be of greater assis- 
tance in the development work. 
Tests for Standardization 

Going into the laboratory phase of 
standardization, we cannot hope to 
obtain a definition or a specification 
which will amount to anything if we 
have not the proper test methods. 
Here we must bring in considerable 
research as to just what is the proper 
test, just what is the proper method. 
After that we can proceed to make 
the necessary tests, the results of 
which will be embodied in specifica- 
tions. Along the lines of establishing 
the proper tests there has been an in- 
stance where at the request of a con- 
sumer who was using a fabric in con- 
nection with foodstuffs the Bureau 
was called upon to determine certain 
standards. In this case it was in the 
purchase of press cloths used in press- 
ing the oil from cotton seed. For 
this it is necessary to use a heavy 
fabric usually made from camel’s 
hair, human hair, mohair, etc. The 
question involved was as to the mois- 
ture and oil content which the cloth 
should contain—what would be a fair 
percentage. As in the sllk and wool 
trades, the purchasers of press cloths, 
if they do not note these facts, are 
likely to be buying moisture and oil 
instead of fibre content of the fabric 
being purchased. The Bureau made 
inquiries and found that there were 
several methods used in determining 
the oil content of press cloths. <A 
short investigatioh showed that in ex- 
tracting the oil some manufacturers 
used a crude ether compound, others 
a soap and warm water bath which 
took out a large amount of oil, but, as 
was admitted, did not take out the oil 
contained in the individual fibre. The 
method used by the Bureau, which is 
not new and has been used to some 
extent, was the extraction of all pos- 
sible oil in the fibre. All these vari- 
ous methods showed the necessity for 


standard laboratory work and research 
standards before moisture content and 
oil content could be established. 

In all specifications one of the im- 
portant factors is that of tolerances. 
We find to-day that we have specifi- 
cations in which no tolerances exist, 
no tolerances within which an inspec- 
tor or purchaser can be assured the 
material will fall. If he is purchasing 
duck 40 inches wide, when should he 
reject it? Should it be 40% or 41 
inches? What would be a fair aver- 
age to both the consumer and the 
manufacturer? We know that tex- 
tiles are greatly affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions and manufacturing 
treatments. Research could establish 
these tolerances and justify them, and 
they could then be inserted in speci- 
fications. We have not only the tol- 
erance in the materials themselves, 
but we have the tolerance to 
error in test methods. 


due 


Simplicity i 

By Ralph E. Loper 
the textile industry 
and treasurers who 
have had unusually good early prepara- 
tion for their responsibilities. 
them have organized their own com- 


panies and built up the industries they 
now direct. 


HERE 


many 


are in 
agents 


Many of 


They have seen their plants 
producing one variety of product at one 
time and then entirely different lines as 
trade conditions required a change. They 
have noticed the effect on production 
costs of these changes, and it will sur- 
prise anyone who for the first time has 
opportunity to check the judgment of 
such men with the results of a modern 
cost system. Their knowledge of fabric 
values is often remarkably accurate al- 
though they cannot always explain how 
they reach their conclusions. 

Among such mill men there has been 
during the past few years a steadily in- 
creasing interest in modern cost meth- 
ods, and the reasons they assign if you 
question them on the matter are these: 

1. The Federal Income Tax Reports 
require that certain inventories of stock 
in process and finished goods be shown 
at cost. No matter how successful a 
mill man may be nor how accurate his 
judgment regarding fabric values, the 
inspectors insist on some tangible evi- 
dence to support such inventory values. 
A modern cost system makes it easy to 
comply with their requirements in this 
respect. 

2. During the last several years ma- 
terial costs, wage rates, and overhead 
charges have changed frequently and 
violently. Mill men who until recently 
were able to keep closely posted on all 
changes have found it requiring more 
and more of their time to follow the 
cost of fluctuations. 


When they learned that, with the 
proper system, one clerk could keep them 
supplied with reliable up-to-date cost 
data they were quick to adopt the plan, 
thus leaving their time free for more 
important matters. : 

3. Not a few of these men have been 
looking to the future of the business they 
have helped to build up. They realize 
that the knowledge of fabric values ac- 
quired through years of association with 
their business while it was developing 
to its present size cannot be readily 
passed along to the son or nephew whom 
they may be training as a successor. 
They have, therefore, installed a modern 


Functions of Standardization 

The chief functions of standardiza- 
tion are the elimination of waste in 
production, materials and trading; a 
decrease in unit cost; an increase in 
the practice of shipping directly from 
storage; an increase in justice and 
fair dealing; a tendency to eliminate 
methods and practices established by 
tradition; an increase in the utiliza- 
tion of fundamental scientific re- 
search; a decrease in the volume and 
variety of raw materials; and the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. 

Gentlemen, I have attempted in a 
very crude way to bring out some of 
the existing facts on the need for and 
methods of obtaining standardization. 
We have put the matter up to you so 
that you will be in a position to under- 
stand us when we call upon the indus- 
tries to assist us in performing a na- 
tional duty, and it is hoped that the 
will be 


response satisfactory 


Cost Methods 


Fall River, Mass 


cost system while they could supervise 
its development and check the results 
against their own judgments 


thev have 


Usually 
found real satisfaction in these 
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comparisons and have soon come to look 
upon the system as a great convenience 
and a time-saver for them. 


During recent years you have not 
built many new textile mills in New 
England. Regulative legislation and 


other factors resulting in shorter hours 
of labor and higher wage rates have 
made it much more profitable to build in 
other sections of the country. The re- 
sult is that gradually there has been built 
up a domestic competition which is more 
severe than that from any foreign coun- 
try and no tariff wall can protect us 
against it. Frequently the advantage to 
such competitors through lower cost 
amounts to fully six or eight cents per 
puund on coarse goods. The result is 
they can make satisfactory profits sell- 
ing for prices which do not represent 
the cost of production among many of 
their New England competitors. 

It is discouraging for mills to try to 
meet this competition directly. It is 
better to avoid it where possible by se- 
lecting the more profitable of those fab- 


rics which their competitors are un- 
fitted by climate, equipment, or by the 
character of their labor supply to pro- 
duce. 

Reliable comparative costs are quite 
essential in making such choices. 

Costs in the Textile Industry 

When I first became interested in cost 
problems the best works on the subject 
were English. Gee & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don published them, and they gave spe- 
cial attention to the requirements of en- 
gineers, contractors, furniture builders, 
etc., and were more practical than any- 
thing we had in this country. To-day 
even English accountants admit the su- 
periority of American practice. 

Modern methods in this country were 
not developed in the textile field, but 
rather in the machine industry. With 
both English and American practice plac- 
ing emphasis upon other industries, it is 
only natural that many of the carly ef- 
forts to determine costs in textile plants 
should have been unduly influenced by 
the requirements in other industries 

The textile industry has many features 


which, if properly utilized, make it pos- 
sible to get more accurate costs than 
can be had in engineering work or the 
machine shops and at the same time to 
greatly reduce the clerical work re- 


quired to maintain the system 

In designing a cost system for a tex- 
tile plant one should take full advantage 
of the fact that the processes of manu- 
facture are continuous, that the order 
of the operations does not change, and 
that there is a uniformity in the ma- 
terial used and in the production ef- 
ficiency week after week. Any one com- 
ing into the textile industry from al- 
most any other is certain to be impressed 
by the high degree of operating efficiency 
obtaining in the majority of textile 
plants. I have seen increases in out- 
put amounting to 30 or 40 per cent in 
other industries attract attention 
than a 5 per cent increase in a well- 
managed textile plant. Often a differ- 
ence of 10 per cent in the production 
from a textile mill would mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. The 
continuous nature of the textile pro- 
cesses and fairly uniform results week 
after week make it possible to greatly 
simplify textile cost methods and at the 
same time to increase their accuracy. 


What Should Costs Include? 


Confusion is very apt to occur when 
mill men from different localities try 
to compare their costs on similar fabrics, 
because neither is quite sure just what 
the other has included. It may be well 
to consider for a moment some of the 
items upon which differences of opinion 
frequently exist. 


less 


Depreciation is an important item of 
cost. It is with us during periods of 
depression as well as periods of pros- 
perity and should always be included. 
It is encouraging to note that the prac- 
tice of ignoring it during dull periods 
and making liberal allowance during 
profitable years is rapidly disappearing. 
The attention called to depreciation in 
connection with tax returns is largely 
responsible for this improved practice. 

Excess-Profits Tax is not a part of 
cost because if goods were sold at cost 
there would be no tax to pay. This 
should, therefore, be handled as a de- 
duction from profits. 

Brokerage and Commission. The 
items are not a part of manufacturing 
cost but of selling expense. They can 
be handled most accurately as a deduc- 
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The) R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


= Manufacturers of 


_ Cotton Warps, Beams, 
_ Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
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Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 
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D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Crochet and Mending 
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on balls in boxes. 
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tion from the selling price when con- 
sidering a sale. 

Interest on Invested Capital. It is 
very important that this item should be 
ncluded in cost calculations. Interest 
is, however, very frequently omitted. 
Yet, when this is done, entirely erro- 
icous impressions may be obtained re- 
garding the differences in cost to 
produce on old or new equipment, upon 
plain and automatic looms, etc. To 
omit interest on invested capital from 
‘ost calculations is apt to have a bad 
effect upon the selling policy especially 
when a plant is undercapitalized, as 
ire many in the textile industry. Fre- 
quently one finds a mill manager who 
onsiders profits satisfactory when a 
dividend of 2 per cent. per quarter is 
earned on the capital stock. Yet, in 
many cases, an analysis will show that 
this is equivalent to about four per cent 
upon the money actually invested in 
the business. A mill does not begin to 
make a manufacturing profit until it 
has earned bank rate of interest on all 
the capital used in the business. 

The ruling of the Internal Revenue 
authorities that interest must be omitted 
from figures submitted to them as cost, 
should not be allowed to affect the cost 
figures used for selling purposes. The 
ruling merely interprets the law which 
intended to tax this income. The 
United States War Department has for 
many years included interest in their 
cost calculations at the arsenals, and 
manufacturers may well follow this same 
practice in their own cost work. 

The other items to be included in 
cost are those usually found in the 
trading accounts and upon which there 
is very little room for differences of 
opinion. 

General Books and the Cost System 

Having discussed the items which will 
be included in costs, it may be well to 
consider how best to determine the 
amounts which wil! be charged to cost 
for each item. 

The general accounts are the most 
dependable source of information re- 
garding previous periods. The sales 
management is, however, much less in- 
terested in what actual costs were for 
the period that is closed than in the 
probable costs for the period during 
which sales are contemplated. The fact 
that a cost system ties in with the 
general books for the previous period 
is no indication that it is a safe guide 
for the future sales policy. 

With the records of the general books 
before one, it is well to separately con- 
sider each item which is to go into the 
cost records. If the price of fuel has 
just been cut 20 per cent then the 
amount allowed for it should be re- 
duced accordingly. If an increase in 
the state or local tax rates has been 
nnounced, a_ proportional increase 
should be made in the allowance for 
these taxes, and so on, through the list 
f items. 

If the combined costs of all products 
will prove with the amounts determined 
s above and with the actual production, 

is safe to believe that the profit indi- 
ated on each sale will be realized at 
the close of the period. By this method 
the costs may be said to reconcile with 
he general accounts, although they do 
not tie in with the general books for 
iny historical period. 

Production Records and the Cost System 

Reliable production records from the 
manufacturing departments are very 
essential for maintaining the accuracy 


of a cost syst 


ystem. The detailed results 
from a cost system will not be more 
accurate than the basic information 


entering into the calculations. 

To meet the requirements of the 
superintendent, production data must be 
available at frequent intervals and must 
reflect in detail the results of each 
operation. The operating department is 
more interested in the facts which affect 
cost than in the cost figures themselves. 
The agent who sells the cloth needs 
to know the final cost per yard so as 
to compare it with the market prige in 
choosing profitable styles. It is not 
enough to tell the superintendent that 
the manufacturing cost of a style has 
increased one-eighth of a cent a yard. 
This increase may be due to low pro- 
duction in any department from _ the 
picker room to the cloth room, or it 
may be due to goods being above weight, 
to high cost of supplies, to an extra 
amount of help or to higher wage rates. 
The superintendent must know exactly 
what has caused the increase in the cost 
per yard before he can take any correc- 
tive measures. Suitable comparative re- 
ports showing in detail for each depart- 


ment the changes which ultimately 
affect costs are far more useful to a 
superintendent than the final cost 
figures. 


Since the requirements of the produc- 
tion department and the sales force are 
so fundamentally different, it is well not 
to try to make one set of records serve 
the two purposes at the same time. In 
fact, it is possible if the separation is 
logically carried out to meet the re- 
quirements of both branches of the 
business much more fully and at the 
same time reduce the clerical work re- 
quired to maintain the cost system. 

In doing this the cost system should 
be made to serve primarily the sales 
force. The superintendent can then be 
provided with up-to-date comparative 
reports covering the consumption of sup- 
plies, the weight of his goods, the 
production at each process, the depart- 
ment pay-rolls, etc. If proper standards 
have been set as a guide, records of this 
sort will make it possible to discover 
the causes of high cost promptly, and 
while there is yet time to correct them. 

These records would be filed and 
iater analyzed to furnish a basis for the 
development of reliable comparative 
cost by products. 

The reason why it is advisable to 
study carefully the production records 
before using the data for cost purposes 
is that it is impossible accurately to 
determine weekly production in many 
departments. If you take these same 
reports at the end of a month or a 
quarter, it is possible to discover and 
eliminate many of the discrepancies 
For example, every one knows the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining accurate records of 
the production of filling from the ring 
spinning department. It is a very easy 
thing for an optimistic ring spinner to 
report a production than the 
weight of roving received from the card 


greater 


room. One cannot detect this error in 
the production of a single week. If 
the information is carried forward for 
cost purposes weekly, then the error 


will be included. If, however, the pro- 
duction data are allowed to accumulate 
for a while and is then analyzed and the 
reports of the various departments com- 
pared, it is an easy matter to detect and 
to eliminate many of these errors. In 
this way the data entering into the cost 
system can be made more reliable than 


the 


weekly production reports upon 
which they are based. 
Distribution of Overhead 
The majority of textile mills have 


made some study of their cost problems. 
Very often the superintendent has 
made a very reasonable distribution of 
the pay-roll. In many cases the advan- 
tage thus gained has been lost, however, 
when the _ distribution of 
salaries, depreciation, ta 


tel 


supplies, 


xes, insurance, 


etc. has been attempted. 

Some treasurers contend that it is 
not necessary to divide the overhead 
between the weave room and the vari- 
ous yarn departments: to get accurate 
costs by fabrics. 


They frequently argue that since they 


sell only cloth, all these charges must 
be borne by the cloth eventually so that 
it does not matter how they are dis- 
tributed, so long as the correct total 


S included 

By comparing the results from a num 
ber of mills where the burden has been 
correctly distributed, we find that it has 
a very important bearing upon the rela- 
tive stvles. In mills having 
simple looms and making plain cloth 
the overhead charges are about as im- 
portant as the weaving piece work 
Among mills using automatic looms, the 
overhead charges on cloth are very 
often more than twice as much as the 
weavers’ pay. Confusion and_ errors 
are apt to occur if the cost system fails 
to make each product bear its fair por- 
tion of the overhead. 

The following inaccurate methods of 
distributing overhead are in fairly com- 
mon use. 

1. Overhead is charged uniformly per 
Ib. of cloth. 

2. Overhead is charged uniformly per 
spindle 


costs of 


3. Overhead is charged uniformly per 
loom. 

4. Overhead is charged uniformly as 
a percentage on direct labor. 

5. The mill is sometimes assumed to 
he running one style. 

Very little can be said in favor of 
these methods. Some of them under- 
figure the cost of high pick goods and 
goods woven on narrow looms; others 
under-estimate the cost of wide cloth 
and low pick goods. Any of them is 
liable to prove misleading when most 
needed. 

That the proper distribution of over- 
head is not unduly complicated nor dif- 
ficult to understand may be shown by 
considering several typical items. 

Property Taxes are distributed upon 
the value of land, buildings and 
chinery used by each department; 

Fire Insurance on buildings and ma 
chinery is the 


ma- 


distributed upon valu 
of buildings and machinery; 

Liability Insurance upon the pay-rolls 
of departments, and 

Power Cost upon the horse power re- 
quired by each department 

Similarly, for 
wwerhead there is a reasonable basis for 
its distribution, so that each department 
ir its proper share and reliable 


mav be deve loped 


nearly every item of 


snall he 
machine charges 
wherever required. 
Getting the Most Out of Costs 
The 


lie in the time 


value of a cost system does not 
and effort spent upon it 
nor even upon the amount of accurate 
information it contains, but rather in 
how much the treasurer or agent can 
get out of it during the brief time 
available when he is making a sale. 


Some otherwise good systems lose a 


large part of their usefulness because 


they fail to arrange the data in con- 
venient usable form, with the result that 
many decisions must be made without 
waiting to check with the cost system. 
During the years we have specialized in 
textile cost problems it has been ou: 


privilege to enjoy the cooperation and 
criticism of many well-known and su 
cessful mill men. It is largely due t 
their sug that the results h: 


taken their present general form 


gestions 


Every mill has its own peculiar p1 
lem which 
but 


must receive special consid 


ration 
eravion, 


the management is usu 
interested in the following points amon: 
othe rs, 


when choosing the goods they 
will sell: 

1. The extent of the demand for thi 
particular product. Some styles may 
show a good profit and vet it would he 
unsafe to run them for stock when 
orders are scarce because of their 


limited use. 

2. The total cost of each product based 
on current prices of raw materials 

3. The production per loom and per 
spindle and the spindles required to run 
one loom. This is necessary to know 
the effect the style will have upon the 
halancing of department productions 
The production also has an important 
hearing upon profits. Much greater 


profit is required per pound on fine 
numbers than on coarse, because the 
management is interested in obtaining 


a maximum total profit not a high profit 
per pound. The cost data should show 
how the various profits per pound on the 
different styles will affect the total 
profit of the plant. 
Costs and Profits 

Those selling the products of textile 
plants frequently contend that it does 
little good to know costs accurately be- 
cause they do not set the selling prices, 
but, instead, are obliged to accept the 
market. It is quite true that gray goods 
mills seldom have the chance to set their 
own prices, but they do have a chance to 
choose in most markets the constructions 
they will make. That there is a real op- 
portunity to increase the profits of a 
mill through cost data hy wisely choos- 
ing the constructions to make can easily 
be demonstrated by anyone who will 
take the trouble to compare the market 
prices on his different constructions 
over a period of years. That such op- 
portunity exists for mills making the 
commonest kinds of plain goods can be 
shown by comparing the prices during 
the past ten years of standard prints, to- 
bacco cloths, sheetings, shirtings, pop- 
lins, crepes, and other weaves which can 
be made on plain looms or to which they 
can be adapted. One finds that goods on 
which the market prices per pound are 
within one cent of each other at times 
will differ by several cents per pound 
at other times for periods of over a 
year. There are numerous examples of 
this sort and it does not require ac- 
curate cost data to prove that market 
prices do not reflect manufacturing cost, 
and that the treasurer who knows his 
margin of profit on each style has an 
important advantage in any market. 

Just to illustrate the point, let us com- 
pare the market prices on two standard 
print constructions during the past three 
years. In 1918 the Government fixed 
the price on 3814-in. 64x 60s 5.35 prints 
at $0.83 per pound and on 39-in. 80 x 80s 
4.00 yard at $0.86 per pound. This mar- 
gin of three cents per pound was about 
the same as had existed just previous 
to price fixing and was accepted by 
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Bleachers — Dyers — Mercerizers 
- | Of All Grades of Cotton Goods 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to Mercerized Voiles 
Marquisettes and Fancies 


FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Mills: Lawrence, Mass. Boston Office: 77 Franklin St. New York Office: 320 Broadway 
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UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 


DYERS, PRINTERS AND FINISHERS IN THE PIECE, OF 


All Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton 
Mixed Goods, Silk and Wool, 
All Cotton Goods, ete. 


LODI, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MILLS 
132 MADISON AVENUE LODI AND HAWTHORNE 
N. J. 
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e as fully covering the difference 
t ause the styles are made from 
‘ 
est tions were re- 
7 T i ce T¢ ( f C ents 
I 1919 had sen to sixteen 
nd ind eraged th 
t ng the last s months « 
9] ) ( aif nce came tc t 
1 ind ea n 1920 
] the prices continued to rise, tl 
n to 1 yw. oo0on it Was 
t 1 at times during the 
80 Ss per pound 
64x64 his conditior did not 
nt I The premium on 
} 64x00 soon turned 
t t nd h 
1 ind 
I ] such 1 fluctuations 
1 fi rlance s« excessive they 
ire not at all unusual Even greater 
fluctuations occurred during this same 
period among fancies, specialties, and 
fine ods 


Proving the Cost System 
Vo system is worthy of full confidence 
unless its acc can be proven It is 
ally important when we attempt 
to predetermine the costs for any period 
to be able to check our results from time 
to time 


uracy 


espe 


as the period progresses 

readily by choosing 
full weeks 
by making the following computa 


This can be done 
three or more consecutive 
and 
tions 

First list all of the finished products 
during this test period. Opposite each 
enter the manufacturing cost per pound, 
as previously estimated, and the num- 
ber of pounds produced on each product. 
Multiply the manufacturing cost by the 
production on each style and thus de 
termine the detailed cost of all products, 
based on previous estimates. This to- 
tal should check very closely with the 
amount of the weekly pay-rolls plus the 
overhead chargeable to this number of 
weeks. If the results agree, the cost 
figures may be used with full confidence, 
and in any case the percentages by which 
previous estimates differ from the ac- 
tual cost can easily be determined. 


Essentials of a Cost System 


Briefly stated, the points which any 
good cost system should cover include 
the following: 

1. The system should be simple to 
operate and convenient to us« The 
agent or treasurer should be able to 
quote on any of his styles in any cotton 


market without delay 


2. The system must preserve the true 
relative cost of the styles That is, it 
must be free from the effects of acci- 


dents in production and any unusual 





temporary manufacturing conditions. 
3. The overhead must be distributed 
n sucl way that each department will 
1 eq table sh 
4. The cost svstem should be prophetic 
it] thar histor il Its accuracy 
sI 1 vy to the period for which 
templated and not to any 
th ist 
S i 1 t > > { tif tc 
hich ysual implies reconcilia 
1 I ] rene la nts 
6. | should pr le nvenient 
re-dete 1 tt ettects i 
hange upor costs 
] let me again say that a cost 
syster not a svysten f management 
It is not a substitute for good trading 
ability or foresight, but if it is properly 
designed and the cost figures are re- 


compact convenient form, the 





system will pay its way many times over 
and will leave the management much 
in which to study markets, 


more time 


search out profitable lines, and handle 
the many other important problems 


which claim attention 


Evolution of Spooler Tension Device 


By Robert I 


’ j ‘HE problem of tension devices for 
spooling machines is by 1 





s by no means 
ney Yet there are few problems in the 
entire process of cotton manufacturing 
where the demand for improvement has 
een so great and so insistent. 

Mar mill men believe that filling 


wind will replace warp wind as soon a 
a thoroughly 


S pre duced There 


satisfactory tension devic¢ 


been thousands 
this problem, and 
hundreds of patents have been granted 

Let us first examine the history of the 
development of tension devices, and then 
let us see why the majority of 
cotton manufacturers are still in search 


their 


have 


1, 
SOLVE 


of attempts to 


great 


ot a solution to 


satisfactory 
problem. 


In tracing the evolution of the ten 


sion device in the textile industry, the 
oldest and perhaps the most perfect 
tension device of which we have any 


knowledge is to be found in the fingers 
of the human hand. For thousands of 
years spinning wheels received the yarn 
as it passed between the expert fingers 
of the spinners. With the advent of 
highly developed machinery, however, 
we have had to sacrifice the direct per- 
sonal contact with the product, and we 
have done our best to imitate it by me- 
chanical means. 

The reason why so many machine- 
made articles do not compare favorably 
with the hand-made product is due, of 
this absence of the human 
touch. It is for the same that 
most tensions do not com- 
pare favorably with the ancient hand 
method. Most mechanical tensions are 
fixed and rigid, and are not adaptable 
to the ever-changing conditions. The 


course, to 
reason 
mechanical 





Fig. 1 The Old Wavy of Getting Tension 
From a Flannel-Covered Rod 
! hand is sens and adaptabl 
An ideal mechanical tension must also 
sensitive and ad pta le 


Two Types of Tensions 


There are two main classes into 


* Mechanical Engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Nauml 


Lowell, Mass 


urg,” 


vhich most filling-wind tension devices, 
developed up to the present time, may 
be divided: 

1. Those in which tension is obtained 
by drawing the yarn over some form of 
friction surface. 


> 


2. Those in tension on the 


by pressure between 


which 

obtained 

two surfaces. 
The 


yarn 


yarn is 


method of drawing the 
between the fingers of the hand 
belongs to the latter class. 


ancient 


Some Early Attempts 


Most of the early attempts to devise 
a suitable mechanical tension belong to 
the type where the yarn is dragged over 
a friction surface. 

One example is the winding of the 
yarn around a rod, or under one rod 
A modification of 


and over another. 





The Spring Balance Used for 
Testing 


this principle is still used on the jack 
spooler in woolen mills in this country 
and in cotton mills in England. 
Another form of tension is to drag 
the yarn over a board or rod covered 
with felt or flannel and at the same time 
traversing it, so as not to wear a 
(See Fig = 
Some of the more recent tensions are 


y modifications of these old ideas. 


Ideal Tension Requirements 


The ideal mechanical 
should possess the 
1. It must be 
That is, it 
nearly the tension on 
the yarn whether the spool is empty or 
ll, whether the bobbin is empty or full, 
and whether the is at the top 
or bottom of its travel. Compensation 
is improved by making the barrel of the 

spool as large as possible. 
2. It must be easily adjustable. 
That is, in order to accommodate any 


de vice 
following qualities: 

compensating 

exert the 

amount of 


tension 


must same, or 


same, 





traverse 


yarn, the adjustment must b 
simple, uniform, and positive. 

3. It must be self-cleaning. 

That is, it must not allow the lint t 
accumulate and form slubs on the yarn 


size of 








Fig. 3—The Screw Tension 


4. It must be self-threading. 

That is, after the operative ties the 
knot, the thread should instantly work 
its way into its proper position and re- 
main there. 

5. It must be sensitive. 

That is, it must be yielding and adap- 
table, resembling (as we have pointed 
out before) the touch of the human 
hand. 


A Testing Instrument 


In order to make tests on various 
types of tension devices, to see how 
nearly they approached the ideal, it was 
necessary to have a suitable testing de- 
vice. We found that the most satisfac- 
tory results were obtained by using a 
spring balance, shown in Fig. 2, similar 
to that used by the Cotton Research 
Company of Boston. 


Modern Tension Devices—First Type 

We have already mentioned the old 
principle of winding yarn around a rod 
or bar to increase the amount of tension 

The Screw Tension 

A variation of this principle is shown 
in Fig. 3. Here a screw is substituted 
for the rod, and it is arranged to allow 
a free motion of the hand in winding 
the yarn around it. This device is very 
simple, but it is rigid and unyielding and 
cannot be set for different sizes of yarn. 


The Drum Tension 


Another tension device, not very dif 
ferent in principle, is the Drum Ten- 
sion, shown in Fig. 4. Here the yarn 


is wound over part of the 
around a peg 
surface. The 
Drum Tension 
is that it can 


rious sizes of 


surface, then 
and back again along the 
chief advantage of the 
over the Screw Tension 
be easily adjusted for va- 
yarns by simply loosening 
the nut and setting the drum in any de- 
sired position. This tension also is 
rigid and unyielding, 
The Intersecting Finger Tension 
A natural evolution from obtaining 





it do 
lever 
pend 
not 


} 
i0on 


arou 
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on by winding the yarn around one 
bar was to wind it partly around 
mber of small bars. From this de- 
ved the Finger Ten- 
This has been used to advantage 
nding machines, where the condi- 
are different from those on a 
rn spooler. One type of patented 
secting Finger Tension, intended 
winding machines, but which might 
e applied to spoolers, is shown in 
This device compensates to some 


Intersecting 


} ~ 


exient by drawing the fingers together 
elieve a strain and separating the 
fingers to take up any slack. 


his device has the ability to yield, 
because of the weight of its parts 





Fig. 4—The Drum Tension 


it does not respond quickly enough. The 
lever also has a tendency to swing like a 
pendulum, and exert tension when it is 
not wanted. 
The Spiral . Tension 

\ tension which at first might appear 
to be in a class by itself, but is, in real- 
ity, only a variation of the principle of 
winding the yarn around a rod or wire, 
is the Spiral Tension (See Fig. 6). The 
outstanding feature of this device is that 
t is entirely self-threading—that is, if 
the yarn is dropped over the tension de- 
vice, while the spool is winding, the bal- 
looning of the yarn causes it to wind 
around the spiral. Although this is a 
distinct advantage, it is not enough to 
up for the fact that this device 
annot yield to a sudden pull, and that 








see 
lank 


+} 


there is no adjustment for different size 











= * 
wm 
Fi The Intersecting Finger Tension 
xcept to completely replace the 
Mov crn Tension Devices—Second Type 
f the tension devices that we have 
jus 


xamined are of the type where 





tension is obtained by drawing the yarn 
over a friction surface. Let now 
examine that class of devices where the 


us 





Fig. 10. 
at the Left Is Complete. 
tecting Cap Removed. 


tension is obtained by pressure between 
two surfaces. 


Disk and Spring Tension 
Perhaps the oldest and most familiar 





Fig. 6.—The Spiral Tension 


mechanical tension of this type is that 
of the old sewing-machine tension. This 
consists of two cups or disks pressed 
together by means of a spring. Fig. 7 
shows how this principle was adapted 
to spooling machines. The spring gives 
the device a certain resiliency which 
resembles, to some extent, the pressure 
of the fingers of a person’s hand 
ever, these disks are and too 
heavy to respond quickly to slight 
changes in the yarn. Another disad- 
vantage is that the adjustment is not 
definite and positive. It is impossibl 
for the operative to set a 
these devices exactly 
no means to indicate 
of tension. 
The Ball Tension 

\nother form of tension device, wher: 
the yarn is‘ pressed between two sur- 
faces, is the Ball Tension (See Fig. 8). 
In this case the yarn is drawn over a 
stationary surface and under one or 
more steel balls.. The yarn causes the 
ball to revolve in its socket. This is a 
good feature. The spinning of the ball 
has a steadying effect, as its momentum 


How- 
too large 


number of 
alike, as there is 


the exact 


amount 


seems to help to even out the tight and 


loose places in the yarn. Formerly thes« 


steel balls used to fall out and get lost, 





The New Compensating Tension (Patent Applied For). The Device 
The Other Two 
Note the Shock Absorber Springs. 


Are Shown With the Pro- 


but now they are enclosed in cages. They 
are no longer liable to fall out, but the 
cages make it difficult to change the 
balls one of a different size. 
This is one of the disadvantages of the 
device. Another is that its action is not 
always certain. There are times when 
the yarn fails to work way to its 
proper position and runs on the top or 
side of the ball instead of under it. The 
result is that a large part of the spool 
may be wound with practically no ten- 
sion. 


steel for 


its 


The Spinning Weight Tension 
We now come to that type of tension 
device which, our experiments show, has 
by far the greatest degree of compensa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that a 
series of independent experiments run 





Fig. 7—The Disk and Spring Tension 
| he Cotton Research ( shows the 
result 

| forn the Spinning Weight 
| n hown in Fig. 9. Each of 
these types shows an unusually high per 
ent t compensation 

There are various theories to ex- 
lain why this type of device should 


exert such an even tension on the yarn. 
is that the speed of the 
spinning weights is in proportion to the 
speed of the yarn, and that at the 
higher speeds the weights have a ten- 
dency to climb upward on the pin, and 


therefore exert less downward pressure. 


One explanation 


\nother 
volving weights is similar t 
Ball Te The 


weights makes them serve 


advantage of 
nsion. momentum of 
as flywheels, 
and helps to even out the tight and loose 


places in the yarn, 


One important advantage of this ten 
sion over the Ball Tension is that the 
we hts i eas ly removable I ak 

1 Simple utter to idj st li ffe 
( Sizes Val 
One sadvat his 
he s shown is that it 1 
tely self-cleanin \lthough the lit 
throy nder the d 
S ble to pile the bas S ! 
i 1 te be d iW ! il 1 ) Ss > 





Fig. 8.-The Ball Tension 


Another disadvantage of this device 
is similar to that of the Ball Tension. 
Although it is supposed to be self- 
threading, the yarn sometimes fails to 
work its way entirely under the weights. 
The hook or guiding finger may also be 
turned out of position so that the device 
is no longer self-threading. 

A New Tension 

We have examined many types of me- 
chanical tension devices and have seen 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each. None of them possess all of the 
qualities that are desirable. 

We have, therefore, designed and 
built a new device intended to combine 
the good features of these various ten- 
sions. See Fig. 10. 

1. In order to get the greatest possi- 





Fig. 9.—Two Types of Spinning Weight 
Tensions 
ble compensation, we have used the prin 


nm! 
( rl¢ 


of spinning weights. 
2. In order to get a simple, uniform, 
and positive adjustment, we have used 
removable weights. 

3. In order to make it self-cleaning, 
we have redesigned the stand or base so 
that the lint cannot accumulate. 


4. In order to make it self-threading, 
(157) 
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ve have provided it with a cap which 


uides the thread without fail to its 
yroper position 

5. In order to make it sensitive and 
ielding, we have provided the device 


th a shock-absorbing spring, on which 


up, as shown in Fig. 10, to allow the 
yarn to slip under it. 

[he metal cap not only is an aid in 
threading, but it protects the mechan- 
ism from abuse and keeps it free from 
lint. 


The following table shows the char- 


he weights rest This spring gives a acteristics of the various types of ten- 
sitiveness the device that resem- sion devices, according to our tests: 
vr f ( nper Adjust- Self- Self Sensitive- 
nent Cleaning Threading ness 
I i I Bad Good Poor Bad 
) Good Good Poor jad 
r I } Goo Good Fair Good 
Fa Poor Good Excellent Bad 
isl Spring Ts ior Fa } r Poor Fair Good 
I P Poor Good, but Fair 
Uncertain 
“ Gi ( Poor Good, but Good 
Uncertain 
( pensat : ‘ Goo Good Excellent Excellent 
les very closely the touch of the fingers We, otf course, realize that the true 
the human hand test of any new device is not in the ex- 
[his spring is also an aid in getting pcrimental room, but under actual mill 
he yarn t ts proper place. On the or- conditions. 
linary spinning weight device, the It is, therefore, for the members of 
weights are so difficult to lift that the the National Association of Cotton 
thread is liable to run outside of the Manufacturers to determine whether or 
lisks and not between them In this not we have succeeded in combining 
ew Compensating Tension, the disk will these desirable qualities in our new com- 
eld to the slightest force, and will tilt pensating tension devic« 


Research in Cotton Industry 


By Re 


ARCH is a 


_ geome 
nqgquiry in 


care ful OI 


secking 


critical 


facts or prin- 
iples. An historical sketch of research 
n the cotton manufacturing industry in 
he United States would reveal a wealth 


material in the transactions of the 


National Association of Cotton Manu- 
acturers \ great deal of this consists 
n research along lines of mill design 


and construction, development of ma- 
hinery, power, steam and electrical and 
ther kindred problems of manufactur- 
ng 

This will be confined to 
‘ur main business in life, the manufac- 
ture and of yarns, gray cloth and 
hnished The available printed 
research small. 
Probably the greatest and the most im- 
sortant work has been accomplished by 
ndividual mills or finishing works for 
heir own and never published. 
reason for this is that the con- 
sumer of finished cloth (the final stage) 

totally uninterested in the refinements 


discussion 


sale 
cloths 


matter on here is 


use 
( ine 


manufacture; cotton mills _ sell 
rroducts not processes. Another rea- 
son is that those of us who discover 


something naturally wish to secrete it 
ind profit by it 

Until very recently and still to a very 
extent, it has been held that cloth 
r yarn manufacture was an 
ule-of-thumb 


nlv tests were 


argc 
inexact or 
Practically the 
the hand and the 
wholly a matter of individual 
Yarn or cloth could not be 
weighed and measured exactly even as 
to length and weight and certainly not 
is to qualitv 

The work in the 
dustry showed the cotton mills nothing 


Scie nce 
eve 
I 
I 


t was 


pinion 


research steel in- 


Steel could be measured exactly but not 


loth. To 


a scientist, however, steel ap- 


pears as difficult as cloth to a mill man 
Steel changes its shape considerably 
under different temperature conditions 


For example, large buildings or bridges 
must have an expansion joint to prevent 
buckling and to take up slack. 

The cotton manufacturing industry is 
accomplishing than is generally 
these lines. Mr 


more 
appreciated along 


(158) 


vert Amory, 


,oston 


Hartshorne’s work on 


moisture in yarn 
showed much. The National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers’ commit 
tee on “Contract Sale Note for Staplk 


Gray Goods, Adopted in 1910” gathered 
much valuable data on the allowable 
variations in good cloth as to length 
and width and the changes under dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions. The tire 
manufacturers and tire makers 
done much toward establishing 
really definite standards of strength and 
wear. It is largely due to them that 
“bone dry” breaking tests have been 
substituted for the old strength test 
methods which formerly brought about 
much trouble. 


fabric 
have 


Navy Drill Specifications 

Research properly done requires the 
most exhaustive care in standardizing 
conditions and exactitude in measure- 
ment. An example of lack of care in 
standardizing conditions and _ stating 
these conditions clearly are the old pre- 
war navy drill specifications. These 
called for the finished goods to be 
shrunk after finishing so that they would 
not shrink 1% per cent. more after be- 
ing wet again and redried. Length- 
wise these conditions very dif- 
ficult to meet except by one certain 
shrinkage and sponging works. Care- 
{ul research showed that, after the 
goods were shrunk, the folding ma 
chine stretched them out just enough to 
make them fail the test. The 
shrinking works which understood, just 
shrunk the and delivered them 
without yarding. The Navy Yards tested 
them for shrinkage, passed them satis 
factorily, and then yarded them off. 
\fter them the Navy Yard 
either claimed on the shortage of yards 
or paid for the extra length as the lot 
happened to come out; for the shrinker 
had just estimated the vards for his in 
If the Navy Yard had tested the 
again after their own folding, 
they would have ‘found them not gip to 
test. This incident may serve to show 
the need of trained research men who 
running the mill to 


were 


one 


goods 


varding 


voice 


goods 


are not too busy 


study out all conditions exhaustively no 
matter how trivial. 
Color Fastness 

There always rages a controversy on 
the subject of cloth that is “ fast color.” 
Scientifically there is no such thing as 
absolutely fast color under all condi- 
tions. However, to the consumer the 
saying like iron” means abso- 
lute quality. Everyone, who 
runs a car, knows that iron wears and 
in some fast enough to 
make bearings pretty loose after very 
few miles. It is well known that yarns 
dyed with vat colors or anthracene dyes 
are “absolutely f the popular 


“ wears 
wearing 


cases Wears 


fast” in 
The shirt or dress made of this 
cloth will hold its color without appar- 
ent changé for the life of the cloth. 
The chemical industry is the great ex 
ample of the value of research in its 


sense. 





Robert Amory, Vice-President of 


N. A. C. M. 


strictest sense. It is hoped that some- 
time they will establish a standard or 
method of measurement for color fast- 
ness that can be properly understood and 
applied. 

Warmth of Blankets 


\long these lines is another contro- 
versial subject—are cotton blankets as 
warm as wool? Not many years ago, 
in popular opinion wool blankets were 
warm and cotton were not. It was 
obvious that cotton nor wool nor mag- 


nesia nor asbestos were in themselves 
warm. In fact, they are very cold if 
left by themselves in zero weather. 
They are, however, excellent insulating 
material Now, a blanket, like the 
jacket on a steam pipe, is an insulating 
device solely. A blanket keeps the 


bodily heat in, not by contact as under 
most conditions it is separated from the 
body by a sheet, but through insulation. 
Accordingly, 1n 1915 Prof. Haven of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
conducted a test in their laboratories, 
and later in the Quincy Market cold 
storage rooms. Blankets were wrapped 
about a cylinder containing hot water 
maintained at body temperature 98.6°F. 
by an electric heating unit. The heat 
units escaping through the blanket in a 
period of time measured the insulating 
value. Tests were run on many blankets 
and it was found that the insulation or 
“ warmth ” depended solely on the thick- 
ness of the blanket or rather the dead- 
air space contained in its fluffy struc- 
ture. For the same reason double win- 
dows keep a building warm. 


In 1920 Professor W. K. Lew 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
nology, made another series of 
The apparatus this time consisted 
cork box with one side open and c 
with the blanket to be tested. | 
ments inside and out measur: 
transmission of heat throug! 
blankets. These tests were run or y 
kinds of blankets, dry and with a: : 
ficial fog to simulate damp air ; 
tions. The same blankets wer 
tested after being washed on 
washed twice. It was again prov t 
the warmth of blankets depended 
the material of which they are m: 
on their method of constructi 1 
the dead-air space contained. 
blankets of certain types proved 
as warm as all wool ones. F: 
more, the addition of a slight 
of wool to a cotton blanket, such 


“ part-wool” blankets, added not! 


the warmth. 


Cotton Research Co. 


Along the practical lines of rx 
the Paciftc Mills, Lancaster Mills, and 
!ockwood, Greene & Co. form he 
Cotton Research Co. This Cottor 
search Co. has a full equipment 
cotton ‘mill machinery such as is 


in the general manufacture of cotton 
goods from the opening processes 
through the weaving and _ finishing 


This makes possible almost any experi- 
ment or test which may be required by 
any cotton mill. 

In addition to this practical labora 
tory itself, . the company is fully 
equipped with analytical laboratories, in 
which chemical and physical analyses of 
cotton fibre, yarns, sizing materials and 
dyestuffs can be made. In one of these 
laboratories comparative tests are mad 
of yarn spun from different staples 
grown in different sections of the world 
which are spun under varying conditions 
with various speeds, drafts and twists 
These yarns are tested for the amount 
of moisture content, made under thesé 
different conditions, and the compara- 
tive strength, which is arrived at from 
an average of single thread breaks 

Photographic analysis is being d 
veloped to a very great extent by th 
Cotton Research Co., and is becoming 
one of the most important phases of th: 
work. The photographic laboratory 's 
fully equipped for any work of this na- 
ture that might be desired, including 
X-ray work. In this work it is possibli 
to enlarge many times and, for example 
to photograph cross sections of yarn 
showing the exact penetration of siz 
ing under different conditions, and 
photograph a piece of closely woven 
cloth so that the threads can be mad 
to appear fully an inch apart, thereby 
enabling one to make a thorough stud) 
of the unevenness of the yarns and th 
exact nature of the weave in any cloth 

Another very interesting part of this 
work is a very sensitive machine, whic! 
the company has recently devised 
through which yarns are passed, an 
which a photographic chart 
automatically made as the yarn passes 
through it, giving high points and low 
points, which reproduces exactly the 
unevenness in the varn, showing tlch 
and thin places and bringing out th 
weak spots. 

The general research 
heen developed by the research 
pany that they now can take a finish 
piece of cloth, analyze it to a high de 
gree of accuracy, showing the finishing 
material and the amount used, the 4 


from 


work has § 


™ 


ive 
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vorld 
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stuffs used, the count and twist of yarn, 
the strength of such yarn, the staple 
cotton used and the approximate per- 
centage of waste that is mixed with the 
cotton. 

It has now become the work of the 
Cotton Research Co. to make a great 
many tests which were formerly made 
at the mills, and which generally dis- 
rupt the regular run of the work at 
the mill. With proper laboratory equip- 
ment and experience, tests can be made 
with a greater degree of accuracy than 
can be accomplished in the average mill. 
In this way the Cotton Research Co. 
has come to be a sort of clearing house 
which is available to the various mills. 

Need of Cooperation 

It is obvious that all of this work is 
now disconnected and very largely, 
probably, duplicated. If the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
could take more interest in this work 
as a body there is much that could be 
done. ‘The results worked out scien- 
tifically and discussed thoroughly by a 
»ractical body of men would be of in- 
finite value to the industry as a whole. 


The first step would be a long, slow 
one in that methods must be much fur- 
ther developed to measure the quality 
of cloth and yarn. This sounds like the 
impossible when the: present method of 
expert testimony is considered. All mill 
men know, however, how often this 
expert testimony conflicts. Many a time 
has sample A been selected as the best 
and, when the samples are taken out 
and the marks changed, the same body 
of experts has utterly rejected the same 
sample under a different mark. While 
the exact measurement of quality may 
well be an impossibility, it may be pos- 
sible to show up or exaggerate the char- 
acteristics in such a way as to make 
the selection by experts much simpler and 
less likely to reversal. If quality can be 
more exactly determined, the working 
out of methods and processes can be 
greatly aided. 


It is certainly to be hoped that the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will lead in this work of re- 
search and forward the great work of 
aiding the industry always toward bet 
ter yarn and better cloth. 


International Cotton: Research 


By Fessenden S. Blanchard, Boston 


UR mill executives are working 

overtime on problems connected 
with the everyday running of their jobs. 
They are trying to reduce costs in every 
way possible. They are cutting down 
on their overhead when they can and 
getting rid of what often seem to be 
innecesSary assistants. Consequently 
they are busier than ever and that means 
that they seldom have the time to think 
fundamentally. And yet, if our indus- 
try is to progress, we must “dig into 
things” more. We must depend less on 
so-called “judgment,” which is often 
nothing more than guess-work, and get 
lown to facts. We must not accept 
things as they are or have been, but 
try to approach our problems with a 
more inquiring mind and learn how 
things ought to be. 

In the long run, progress in our in- 
dustry must depend upon research—and 
fundamental research requires time and 
seclusion, a special kind of ability and 
training, and proper backing. 

If we are to make our industry more 
efficient and to hold our own in the 
severe competition ahead of us, it will 
be wise for us to give serious consid- 
eration to what the British cotton in- 
lustry is doing to meet its problems of 
the future. 


British Research Developments 

At East Didsbury, about five miles 
uutside of Manchester, Eng., there is a 
fine old estate of about thirteen and a 
half acres of land and a large mansion 

formerly known as the Towers- 
located amidst quiet and most attractive 
surroundings. This is the headquarters 

f the British Cotton Industry Research 
\ssociation. 

This Association was incorporated on 
the 7th of June, 1919, and over 95 per 
‘ent of all the spinners, weavers, 
leachers, dyers, printers, and finishers 
n the British cotton industry have sub- 
scribed for membership—the total mem- 
ers now reaching almost fifteen hun- 
lred. At the time of the World Cot- 
on Conference a capital subscription of 
£265,000 was reported to have been 
aised. Dr. A. W. Crossley, an emi- 
ient scientist, has resigned the Daniell 
‘hair of Chemistry in the University of 


London, King’s College, in order to take 
up the active Directorship of the Asso 
ciation. The control is vested in a 
council representing the members and 
including many of the most prominent 
figures in the British cotton industry. 

Having decided that a peaceful atmos- 
phere was essential for the best 
scientific work, the estate was recently 
purchased for the sum of £8,000. Dr. 
Crossley and his staff have already 
established themselves in the mansion, 
and the first section of the larg 
laboratories to be erected it was ex- 
pected would be ready by the first of 
the year 1922. 

The whole conception of the under 
taking shows a far-secing point of view 
and the determination of the whole in- 
dustry to attack its problems in a 
fundamental way based on scientific re- 
search. It was the deliberate intention 
of the Council to have the work ap- 
proached so far as possible by those 
who would be unprejudiced by existing 
conditions. They didn’t want to pick 
men at the start who knew too much 
already about cotton manufacturing. So 
at present their staff consists mainly of 
scientific men, and each of the four 
main departments of their laboratory 
physics, botany, chemistry and colloidal 
chemistry—is in charge of a trained 
scientist—an expert in his field. Later 
if they erect a small mill unit, as they 
were planning to do, they add 
technical mill to the organization 

Start With Fundamentals 

Fortunately for the Association, as 
Dr. Crossley points out, the broad- 
minded type of men are now most in- 
fluential in the industry and realize that 
one of the primary requisites of research 


will 
men 


is time. Thev are not demanding im- 
mediate results. They are willing to 
wait. Consequently, Dr. Crossley plans 


to begin at the beginning. He and his 
staff intend first to’ study the cotton 
fibre and just what are the effects of 
each process on its various properties. 
They will cooperate closely in this work 
with the British Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Association, and exchange personnel 
with them from time to time 

To quote from the Association's report 
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of March, 1920, the plan of 
will be “to 
lems, 


research 
solve fundamental prob 
thus to arrive at the prin 
ciples or theory underlying the practice 
of the industry, leaving the application 
of the theory to those actively engaged 
in the industry. But while this will hc 
the chief aim of the Association, it is 
recognized that applied research cannot 
be entirely omitted, 


investigation of 


and 


especially in the 
such matters as may be 
considered beyond the resources of in 
dividual firms.” 

An illustration of 
type mentioned is 
methods ot 


a problem of the 
ae 


obtaining 


devising of 
informa 
tion as to length of staple, behavior ot 
fibres under stress and strain, degree of 


precise 
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variation in the counts and diameter ot 
yarn, relative twist, degree of resistance 
of yarn to weaving friction and similar 
methods of measurements.” 

As defined in the charter, the objects 
of the Association cover a wide field. 
Not only do they plan to carry on re- 
search in the growing, use and handling 
of cotton, but they will study the re- 
designing of machinery or machinery 
parts in the light of what they learn. 
They will encourage technical education 
and research throughout the industry, 
founding scholarships for this purpose 
They will compile and analyze statistics 
relating to the cotton industry and serve 
as a clearing house for information 
from all parts of the world. Thei1 
clearing house department, as it might 
he called, has already collected an im 
portant library and subscribes to prac 
tically all the important technical and 
scientific journals in the world which 
might have 


any bearing, however in- 
direct, on the cotton industry They 
will encourage inventions and study 
their practical possibilities. In fact, 
there is little of a scientific nature that 
thev cannot do, under their charter. 


Membership is limited to British As- 
sociations, British companies and Brit- 
ish subjects, and even such members 
be expelled from the association by 
the council if they come under foreign 
domination or influence. Before the dis- 
closure of the results of research—even 
to the members—the council must com- 
municate these results to the Govern- 
ment Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, so that this Depart- 
ment can determine whether it is in the 
national interest to disclose the results. 
Subject to this limitation the council 


may 


decides to what extent information shall 
be communicated to the members, and 
to what extent published. 

Organization and Management 

As to the methods of organization and 
management, the Articles of Association 
have been approved by the British Gov- 
ernment Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the association 
is qualified to receive a share of the 
Government grant for the promotion of 
industrial research. The department 
will give one pound for every pound up 
to five thousand pounds contributed an- 
nually by the industry for each of the 
first five years. It will also grant a cer- 
tain amount in proportion to the amount 
contributed by the industry above five 
thousand pounds, but at a lower rate. 

Subject to some qualifications, assess- 
ments on individual companies are based 
on capitalization, at varied rates up to 
one million pounds. For capitalizations 
in excess of that amount, one unit of 
assessment is fifty pounds per year for 
each million pounds or part thereof 
that is, in our terms at $4.00 exchange, a 
company with a capitalization of $4,000,- 
000 would pay about $200 per year for 
each unit of assessment. For the first 
year one unit of assessment only was 
called for, but a greater number of units 
may be assessed in future years, as fixed 
by the council and confirmed by the 
association in general meeting. 

For the first year, ending June 30, 
1920, the estimated annual income was, 
according to the March 1920 report, as 
follows: 

One unit of 


assessment from 
IONS Se hi daw ince es £9,000 
(;,overnment grant per annum 
CRE SD VOR asc kite eles. 7,000 
Donations—estimate 1,400 
Rassias tg URI cee eae £17,400 


his would amount at $4.00 exchange to 
about $70,000. 

I was informed that the expenses for 
the first year ran up to about $100,000 
and that it was expected that when the 
laboratories were completed and work 
well under way the expenses would be 
considerably larger. 

The British Cotton Industry Research 
Association is conceived broadly; it is 
well under way. We cannot doubt that 
it will be of great ultimate value to the 
industry. 


Other Research Efforts 


It is not, however, the only organiza- 
tion in Great Britain which is making 
a special point of research work. Re- 
search departments are maintained by 
several private corporations. 


The Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association—controlling over 
four million spindles—has an experi- 


mental laboratory at Bollington, some 
miles outside of Manchester, in charge 
of Dr. W. Lawrence Balls, who, as is 
well known, is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on the cotton fiber. This 
association, besides doing its own re- 
search work, is affiliated with the Brit- 
ish Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion. Dr. Balls is giving especial atten- 
tion to an attempt to determine the 
spinning qualities of cotton from a sam- 
ple, in advance of manufacture, by more 
reliable methods than the present class- 
ers’ method of pulling and partial guess- 
work. The ordinary method, Dr. Balls 
states, has been proved to be very in- 
accurate for what we really ought to 
know. 

Dr. Balls has recently put on the mar- 
ket a rather complicated device for 
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! ial length and dis- 
eneth, of the fibres in cot- 
t Sal Dr. Balls has published a 
nphlet giving full details. A small 
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rld. Though I saw it in operation, ] 

not feel competent to pass upon its 
practicability, and as to whether it is 
the best method of arriving at the re- 
sult But it seem to indicate a 
step in the right direction, which is well 
worth our study. It may be purchased 
from Dr, Balls at a price I understand 
of about one hundred pounds, Its com- 
plexity and the low speed at which it 
operates will probably prevent its wide 
spread adoption for practical purposes 
though it may be used in research work. 

Besides the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, Tootal, Broad- 
burst, Lee & Co., Ltd., also maintain a re- 
search laboratory, and I am told have 
appropriated £50,000 for a period of 
five years, for research work, or about 
$40,000 per year. Mr. Lester is, I be- 
lieve, in charge of their laboratory in 
Manchester. 

The Chamber of 
merce Testing House and Laboratory, 
in charge of F. W. Barwick, is doing 
good work in the testing and analysis 
of fibers, yarns, and fabrics. Work 
is done for anybody who applies—a cer- 
tain amount being charged for the test- 
ing and the advice. They have recently 
completed a specially constructed labo- 
ratory with humidity conditions con- 
trolled by an installation of the Amer- 
ican Carrier system. They have studied 
especially the matter of moisture and 
its effects. They are constantly receiv- 
ng samples of cotton, yarn, or cloth 
from mills for purposes of analyzing the 


doe Ss 


Manchester Com- 


qualities and causes of defects. 
he Textile Institute at Manchester 


s doing good work in furthering the 
cause of research. The Monthly Jour 
nal of the Textile Institute is an im 
portant contribution to the literature on 
problems of research in the textile in 
d \ 


Effect on American Industry 


Of cours the question that now 
n uf s what does all this me 1 
it wil it once be pointe 1 ( that 

s in the British cotto1 lustry 

diff { 1 ndit s here 

| lust Ss ( ed 1 lose] 
1 ger derations, witl 

‘ ls nd er 

tl 1] pl 

I se we have 1 
nd ssociation and 
1 i wid scattered over i 

( ireca 1 cin t mu h morc dif 
lt to work together. All of this is, 
of course, perfectly true, and yet we 


must somehow find a way to make a 
start. We must organize our research 
in some way, because individual efforts 
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by private companies, important as they 


are, are not enough 


Though we can 


accomplish a good deal by encouraging 


research work among our mill men, and 
though under our textile schools we 
an do much, our mills are primarily 


nterested in immediate problems of 


production and management, and our 
textile schools are primarily for put 
poses of education Fundamental re 
search, as pointed out, requires time; it 
quires proper surrounding; above all, 
requires the whole time of men of a 
special type of ability and a scienti 
ni and point of view 
Through the resolutions on research 
the World Cotton Conferenc: 
England last June a way is ope 
t only for the organization of thos« 
terested in research in this country, 


ut for their co-operation in many prol 
lems with textile research men in other 
parts of the world. These resolutions 
on research, approved unanimously by 
the Conference, provide for the organ- 
zation of an International Cotton Re 
search Committee, and are appended 
in full to this paper. 
Cotton Conference on Research 

It was felt by the American dele- 
gates to the Committee on Research, of 
the Conference, that, though it wagld 
be impossible to get all countries to 
to an exchange of the results of 
research on all matters, it might be pos- 
sible to obtain agreement for an inter- 
change of data on some subjects, and 
thus make a start. For instance, no one 
wants to give full details about any 
special process or finish which he may 
have developed, but it was agreed that 
such problems as methods of testing 
fibres, yarns and fabrics were problems 
regarding which much might be gained 
for the efficiency of the industry by an 
exchange of data. 

The resolutions, as finally adopted, 
strongly endorse the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dr. Crossley in his paper on 
research delivered before the Confer- 
when he stated his belief that 
while business privacy and publication 
of results would appear to be incom- 
patible “a solution can and must. be 
found, for demands the free 
discussion of results between those best 
qualified to speak, no matter whether 
they are employed in private, in indus- 
trial, or in University Research labora- 
tories.” 

The then suggest several 
subjects as suitable subjects for the ex 
change of 


agree 


ence, 


science 


resolutions 


scientific data, leaving other 
Then, 


a definite plan for 


subjects to be agreed upon later. 
n order to provide 


making an exchange of information ef 
fective, the appointment of an Interna 
tional Cotton Research Committee is 





recommended,—to stimulate research 
and bring together scientific informa 
tion in the respective countries, on the 
subjects on which it had been agreed 
tl nf 1 sh uld be exchanged 
was provided that the man chosen 
he ¢ ference to represent the Re 
h up at the next conference 
SI] sci is Chairman of the In 
tert nal Cotton Research Committe 
Jol S\ rich, Switzerland, also 
t cha in of the International 
I< tion < Master Cotton Spinners 
1 Manufacturers’ Association, was 
S hosen by the Conference 
It was also provided that each of the 


countries represented in the research 


group at the Conference be asked, 
through its delegates, to appoint suff- 
cient representatives to the committee 


to represent adequately its various im- 


portant research organizations and in- 
terests and to appoint its own vice- 
chairman. It was felt that it would be 
wiser not to attempt to specify the num- 
ber of delegates which each country 
should appoint to this committee—as 
agreements would presumably have to 
be reached unanimously by the coun- 
represented—each country acting 
Of course, this does not af- 
voting and number of dele- 
future World Cotton Con- 
is pre scribed by the 


tries 
aS a unit. 
fect the 
gates at a 


that 


ference for 


constitution and by-laws of the Con- 
erence, whereas the: proposed commit- 
tee has no permanent connection with 
the Conference 

International Committee’s Purposes 


No one felt that any startling results 
would from the organization of 
an International Cotton Research Com- 
mittee. But if it did nothing more than 
to enable research men in_ different 
countries to know who was doing re- 
search work in different parts of the 
world, and along what lines they were 
working, it was felt that it might lead 
to some exchanges of information of 
mutual value. If it did nothing but 
stimulate and encourage the co-opera- 
tion of research men in any one of the 
countries, it was felt that it would still 
be worth while. It would not do re- 
search work itself, it would merely act 
as a clearing house on the subjects 
agreed upon—though the members from 
any one country might, of course, go 
much further among themselves in the 
exchange and collection of the results 
of research than they would be willing 
to go internationally. 

In discussing these resolutions, dur- 
ing the Conference and afterwards with 
Dr. Crossley, Dr. Balls, Mr. Barwick, 
Mr. Lester and others, representing the 
leading British research interests, they 
all expressed themselves as well dis- 
posed towards the idea of the proposed 
committee and willing to co-operate so 
far as it was possible for them to go in 
helping to put it into effect. 

The opportunity is open for us to do 
our part, and to choose in some way a 
group of representative American re- 
search men and manufacturers, and a 
vice-chairman, to serve as the American 
representatives on the International 
Cotton Research Committee. We can 
get in touch with Mr. Syz—the Chair- 
man—inform him what we have done 
or are proposing to do, and suggest that 
he get in touch with the British and 
the other countries to see if they will 
he willing to take similar action to 
carry out the ideas of the Conference. 
When the committee is formed, a next 
step would presumably be to exchange 
data on organizations and men doing 
research and obtain agreement on sub- 
jects on which there is a willingness to 
exchange data. 

Tends Toward Co-operation 
So far as the 


come 


American cotton 1in- 
chief 
the recommendations of the 


value ot 
Conference 


“oncerne d the 


str\ 1S 


may | n the incentive and encourage 
ment towards greater co-operation in 
this country Attempts have been mad 
n the past to bring about co-operation 
among American textile men who are 
interested or engaged in res¢ arch. After 
the First World Cotton Conference, in 
New Orleans, a Preliminary Committee 


Cotton Research 
formed and has met several times, first 
under the chairmanship of D. E. Douty 
of the United States Testing Company, 
and later under Mr. Howe of the Na- 
tional Research Council. This commit- 


on American was 


tee has been handicapped by the lack « 
sufficient support among cotton manu 
facturers and the lack of a textile ma: 
who could give his full time to the work 

The Committee on Industrial R 
search of The National Association 
Cotton Manufacturers, under the chai: 
manship of F. W. Reynolds of Loc! 
wood, Greene & Co., has done g 
work in emphasizing the importance 
research, in formulating a research pt 
gram, and in gaining the co-operation 
some of the mills and textile schools 
working out some of its suggested p1 
lems. The report of this committe 
the Board of Government of the Ass 
ciation should be read by all thos« 
terested in American textile 
and is heartily endorsed here. TI! 
work of this committee also has su 
fered from the lack of a proper 
equipped man who could give his wh 
time to the work. Recognizing th 
need, the committee recently . recon 
mended to the Board of Governme: 
the employment of such a man by tl 
Association as a research and field sé 
retary. 

On Feb. 3, 1920, a resolution to th 
effect was approved by the Board ot 
Government, as shown in the followin: 
quotation from the records of the Ass 
ciation: 

“The directors of The National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, at a 
recent meeting in Boston, took steps for 
an early and thorough co-ordination of 
research work in the textile industry, 
by approving a report from the Re« 
search Committee of the Association, 
recommending the employment of a 
man trained in textiles or a technical 
school graduate with at least five years’ 
cotton experience, as a research and 
field secretary, and the president and 
secretary were instructed to co-operate 
in his selection and employment.” 

It is to be hoped that the necessary 
steps will be taken by the Association 
to carry this plan into effect. Our in- 
dustry is probably not yet ready for 
such an ambitious plan as the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association, 
but we certainly ought to make a real 
start along the lines best suited to 
American conditions. If a man of just 
the right type should become connected 
regularly with the Secretary’s office of 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers he could be of great 
service not only in bringing about 
greater co-operation among those en 
gaged in research among members of 
the Association, but he could assist 
greatly in connection with the carrying 
on of the American part of the work 
of the proposed International Cotto: 
Research Committee. Some such mat 
will he needed in each country, who has 
the right experience, plenty of time f« 
the work, and proper backing by manu 
interests—if the researc! 
plans of the Conference are to be su 
He is needed in this count 
whether the International Cotton R: 
search Committee is formed or not—i 
make even a small sta: 
co-operation in research worl 
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we art to 
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t might be worth while to consider as 
a basis for discussion a policy somewhat 
along these lines. 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, through its Research 
Committee might call a conference of 
men interested in research from differ- 
ent parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of taking action to bring about 
‘loser and more continuous co-operation 
n research work in this country, and 
for the purpose of taking action on the 
research resolutions of the World Cot- 
ton Conference. Whether or not the 
plan of the International Cotton Re- 
search Committee can be definitely de- 
cided upon then, it is to be hoped that 
the conference would decide to go ahead 
and organize an American Cotton Re- 
search Committee and chairman. This 
committee and its chairman could then 
represent this country on tke Interna- 
tional Cotton Research Committee if 
this should go through later. 

In the calling of this meeting of men 
interested in research, it is suggested 
that the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
be invited to send representatives. It 
is also suggested that the leading textile 
and technical schools with textile courses 
be represented, as well as Committee 
D-13 on Textiles of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, the Pre- 
liminary Committee on American Cot- 
ton Research (to which reference has 
been made), the National Research 
Council, the Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and the Bureau of Markets and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
research in the mills should involve 
closer co-operation with research in 
the growing of cotton, it is further 
suggested that cotton growers. or 
growers’ associations be asked to 
the conference. In addition to the or- 
ganizations mentioned it is suggested 
that mills especially interested in re- 
search, and private organizations doing 
cotton research work, should be invited 
to send representatives. This list is 
offered not by any means as a complete 
list but merely as a suggestion of the 
types and variety of organizations which 
it would seem best to include in the first 
organization meeting. The meeting 
should include both scientists and man- 
ufacturers—both research men and mill 
men. 

To make any action of such a re- 
search conference effective would re- 
quire the full time of the right sort of 
man, as already stated, and some sort 
of headquarters for this man. The 
recommendation of the Industrial Re- 
search Committee as to the appointment 
of a research and field secretary pro- 
vides an opportunity for this. If the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation wishes to take similar action, 
and prefers to have the headquarters of 
such a committee in a more central place, 
possibly the offices of the National Re- 
search Council in Washington might be 
ivailable. 

Whatever its form, it is to be hoped 
that a start will be made towards co- 
yperative research. Let us hope that 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers will lead the way. We 
ire all faced every day with many dif- 
ficult problems on which we need to get 
the facts. Many of them are problems 
that cannot be solved by any one of us 
working alone. No one experiment can 
be relied upon; it must be checked again 


and again by similar experiments carried 
on in many different places before we 
can afford to generalize from it. This 
means cooperation. The British believe 
in it. They are going a long way and 
they are looking ahead. If we are to 
keep our place in the front ranks we 
must look ahead, too. 


Recommendations of Committee 


The Committee on Research and Sta- 
tistics believes that, in considering the 
matter of research, the primary aim 
should be to formulate resolutions which 
will lead to constructive action. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
there is a vital need in the cotton indus- 
try for scientific research and the ap- 
plication of exact knowledge. 

It strongly endorses the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Doctor Crossley when he 
states that, while business privacy and 
publication of results would appear to 
be incompatible, “a solution can and 
must be found, for science demands the 
free discussion of results between thos« 
best qualified to speak, no matter 
whether they are employed in private, 
in industrial, or in University Research 
Laboratories.” 

1. With this belief in mind the com- 
mittee suggests the following as suitable 
subjects on which to exchange scientific 
data: 

a. Methods of testing fibers, yarns and 
fabrics with the object of securing, so 
far as possible, international methods 
‘and a uniform system of expressing re- 
sults.” 

b. Information regarding the growing 
of cotton. 

c. Such other problems as may later 
be agreed upon by the International Cot- 
ton Research Committee. 

2. That the committee believes that it 
is above all important to organize in 
some way, to make an exchange of in- 
formation effective, and therefore makes 
the following recommendations : 

a. That the countries represented at 
this conference be urged to form na- 
tional cotton research organizations on 
the lines of the “ British Cotton Indus- 
trial Research Association.” 

b. In order to facilitate research work 
and the exchange of scientific data, that 
an International Cotton Research Com- 
mittee be approved by this Conference. 

c. That the duties of this International 
Committee shall be to stimulate research 
in the respective countries and bring to- 
gether scientific information on which it 
had been recommended that information 
should be exchanged. 

d. That each country having delegates 
to the Group on Research and Statistics 
of this Conference be hereby asked, 
through its delegates, to appoint suffi- 
cient representatives to this International 
Cotton Research Committee to repre- 
sent adequately its various important 
research organizations and interests. For 
the purposes of voting, however, at any 
future conference, delegates to the Re- 
search and Statistics Committee will be 
chosen in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Conference. 

For the purpose of carrying into effect 
the work of this International Cotton 
Research Committee, we would suggest 
the following organization: 

The chairman for the next conference 
elected by the Group on Research and 
Statistics shall serve as the chairman of 
the International Cotton Research Com- 
mittee. Vice-Chairmen shall be ap- 
pointed for each country represented in 
the group. 


By lV 
oC * manufacturers may well 


feel gratified at the many indica- 
tions of improvement in the 
trade, not only in this 
abroad. 


cotton 
country, but 
There is plenty of statistical 
evidence that the cotton industry is im- 
proving throughout the world. 
and looms. that 
months are 


Spindles 
stood idle for 
re-starting. Consumption 
of raw material has greatly increased. 
The great markets for cotton goods in 
South America, the Orient, and Africa 
are showing renewed buying power. 
Let me point out to you just a few 


have 


N 





EE _ 
W. Irving ‘Bullard, Treasurer, Nat'l. Assn. 
of Cotton Manufacturers 


phases of the world cotton trade which 
afford a basis for distinct optimism. 

Last December the cotton mills of 
this country were running at only about 
50 per cent. of capacity, consuming only 
294,000 bales of cotton. In September 
of this year, they were running at 90 
per cent. of capacity and used 484,000 
bales. Exports of cotton by the United 
States during the first thirteen weeks 
of the cotton season totaled 1,478,000 
bales this year compared with only 803,- 
000 bales in the same period last year. 
France, Germany, and the rest of Eu- 
rope took in this period about three 
times as much cotton as they did a year 
ago. Japan, which took practically no 
cotton during this period last year, has 
taken this year approximately 200,000 
bales. 

Exports of cotton cloth by the United 
States have doubled in the past seven 
months. They aggregated over 62,000,- 
000 yards in September against only 
30,000,000 last February. In the calen 
dar year of 1913 our average monthly 

1 39,000,000 
Detailed figures of exports and 


exports were only about 
vards. 
countries of destination are not yet avail- 
able for September, but the August fig- 
ures show big increases in our ship- 
ments of cloth to China, the Philippines, 
Argentina and Canada, as well as to 
many of our smaller export markets in 
all parts of the world. 

Great Britain’s exports of cloth tell 
Last May Great Britain 
shipped abroad only 145,000,000 yards; 
in September her totaled 
265,000,000 China, Jengal, 


the same story. 


shipments 
Bombay, 





* Vice-president, The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 


Irving Bullard* 


Assam, Egypt, and practically all of the 
big markets which take the product of 
Lancashire doubled their 
purchases of cotton fabric within the 
last few months. 

From far Japan comes. still 
more confirming evidence that the cot- 
ton trade is on the mend. Japanese ex- 
porters are finding increased demand for 
yarns and cloths from China, India, 
Australia, South Sea Islands, and the 
Philippines. It was in Japan, you will 
recall, that the first break occurred in 
the wave of world prosperity following 
the armistice. 


looms have 


away 


The decline in silver un 


dermined the buying power of the great 
eastern markets. The recent improve 
ment in silver is contributing to the 
provement that has now taken plac« 


differ as to how lot 
it will be before the world’s cotton trad 


Opinions may 


gets back to a really 
but there 
the worst is over and that the 


protitabl bas 
should be no question that 


1 1 
YOOd DUSINeSS 


tions have been laid for 


During the past year the spinning and 


weaving mills of the world have cut 
tailed their output by fully one third 
\s has been pointed out, this is equal 
to the complete shutdown for the entire 


year of nearly all the spindles and 
in Lancashire. 


There 1S only One onclu 
sion to be drawn from such drastic re 
strictions of production—production of 
cotton goods has not equalled consump 
tion, and stocks in the hands of distribu 
tors have been greatly reduced. Cotton 
manufacturers can look ahead with 
more confidence today than for a long 
time past. 
Germany’s Position 

Defeated Germany is 
markets while the victorious 
Allies are attempting to collect repara 


capturing the 
world’s 


tions, limit armament and deflate prices 
With one master stroke, the starting of 
the printing presses, for the apparently 
unlimited production of paper marks, 
deflation of 


costs and prices so that her industries 


Germany brought about 
and commerce are months and perhaps 
years ahead of England and America 
in the economic conquests of the world’s 
markets 
day the German mark is of far greater 
value for the purposes of internal than 
of external trade which checks imports 
like a tariff and stimulates exports like 
a bounty. 


While America has millions unem- 
ployed and England in excess of one 


a temporary phenomenon. To- 


million, all Germany is working fur- 
iously. While France is maintaining an 
army of a million with another million 
workers directly supporting the army, 
Germany is deepening and broadening 
the furrows of world commerce and im- 
staggering taxes to meet the 
huge reparation payments. 


posing 


There is but one remedy—the modifi- 
cation or the postponement for a definite 
protracted period of Germany’s repara- 
tion liabilities. Take away from the 
politicians this, the greatest economic 
problem of all times, and pass it over 
for quick solution to the 
whos¢ 


economist, 
decision would immediately re- 
store confidence to Germany’s creditors 
in her financial stability, thereby bring- 
ing the external mark more nearly to a 
parity with the internal mark and would 
enable a reduction in taxation thereby 
(161) 
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rai. ng real wages to a level more nearly 
corparable with ours. 

llow up the modification of Ger- 
y’s reparation with perhaps a par- 
tial or total cancellation of the nearly 
$8,010,000,000 debts owed by the Allies 
reat Britain and the $10,000,000,000 
owe | to the United States. What .does 
mic wisdom or strategy counsel 
\llied world to do? 

F ist, as suggested, simplify relations 
editor and debtor, among them- 
Readjust debts all around! 
Then, instead of spurring Germany on 


j 
seives 


by the lash of reparation in cash to be- 
come an expanded, powerful menace to 
their own world trade, even their own 
best home markets, keep her judiciously 
confined—crippled, economically, if you 
will—within her own proper premises. 
Restrict the punishment—which is really 
an incentive—to the 26 per cent. tax on 
her exports, keeping firm control of 
these. Make her pay in kind, not cash, 
which latter raises havoc with 
changes. 

Then watch prosperity and _ peace 
spread over all the lands of the world. 


ex- 


Transportation 


By James A. 


ipo transportation by rail is of 
great importance in every section 
yf the country, it affects some sections 
and some industries more than others, 
and manufacturers whose products are 
lighter in weight and whose shipments 
are smaller in volume and greater in 
value per ton may not have given it the 
same attention as those whose tonnages 
are larger, and whose interests are more 
vitally affected. 

In the steel industry, the mining in- 
dustry, and especially the farming in- 
dustry, tonnages handled by rail are 
enormous, and practically all shipments 
must be made over the railroads. In 
the New England States, where the tex- 
tile industry predominates, and trans- 
portation by water is available, espe- 
cially for fuel and raw materials, the 
question of railroad freight rates is not 
likely to occupy the public mind so in- 
sistently as in other parts of the coun- 
try 

Steel products and the raw materials 
used in their manufacture are heavy and 
the tonnages handled by railroads serv- 
ing steel mills are very large. The 
mills of our country, for instance, use 
annually about 6,000,000 tons of ore, 
coal and limestone, and ship each year 
about 1,000,000 tons of finished prod- 
ucts. To handle this tonnage requires 
the use of more than 175,000 railroad 
the number moved in and out of 
uur plant being, under normal condi- 
tions, about 15,000 per month. We have 
lone our part to facilitate handling of 
these materials rapidly and at low cost 
installing machinery of the most 
modern kind. Our car dumpers take 
standard railroad cars laden with ore, 
oal or limestone, lift them into the air 
nd turn. them over, unloading their 
mtents. ‘These machines, with a crew 

e men, will each unload 200 cars 

lay of 10 hours. It has been neces- 
install the most efficient ma- 
ry that can be designed in order 
ilitate the movement of these cars 
produce steel at the lowest pos- 
ost. Unless this is supplemented 
milar efficiency and economy in 
ansportation of our raw mate- 
nals, we cannot manufacture our prod- 
icts at prices satisfactory to the public 


cars, 


by 


sary to 


and at the same time pay adequate 
vag We are, therefore, naturally 
ery much interested in the problem of 
railr ad management and are anxious 


the railroads given an opportu- 
render efficient service at rea- 
son cost. 


‘ailroads and Textile Industry 
pite of the fact that the textile 


industry and vhe factories of New Eng- 
lar enerally may make less demands 
~ sident Youngstown (0O.) Sheet & 
u ) 


Campbell.* 


upon rail transportation than are made 
by agriculture, mining or the manufac- 
ture of steel, efficient and economical 
operation of the railroads is of great 


= 



























their own selfish ends. 





will continue. 


importance to your section. 
this general prosperity will be impos- 


Without 


sible under ordinary conditions, and 
your markets will be curtailed by the 
inability of the public to purchase your 
products. For this reason you will be 
interested in the facts concerning the 
present railroad situation and the events 
which have led up to it. 

Few will question the propriety of 
proper supervision by the Government 
of railroad tariffs and the distribution 
of cars, in order to prevent discrimina- 
tion in the service the roads owe to the 
public in return for the privileges they 
enjoy as common carriers. Perhaps 
such supervision previous to the crea- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would have prevented abuses 
for which the present managements 
have had to suffer penalties undeserved, 
and it is doubtful whether, except for 
these abuses, public sentiment would 
have permitted the railroads to be har- 
assed as they were during the war and 
since that time by Government inter- 
ference. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created in 1887. Its powers 
have been constantly enlarged, the first 
step of this kind having been laws 
against discrimination and_ rebating, 
which had grown to be serious evils 


RELATIONS OF BUSINESS AND LABOR 

Mr. Campbell is especially emphatic in denouncing regulations 
concerning both business and labor. On this point he says: 

We have already too many laws attempting to regulate busi- 
ness and labor, and some of these should be wiped off the statute 
books. “Further, an emphatic protest should go up from the .coun- 
try whenever our Government attempts to pass laws calculated 
to interfere with natural relations between labor and capital, or 
to regulate or obstruct the natural course of business. 
afraid that many of us take too little interest in what goes on at 
Washington and do not make enough effort to assist and guide 
| our President and Congress, with the result that they are likely 
to be misled by persons and organizations seeking to further 


| As a member of the Committee on Manufactures at the recent 
Unemployment Conference in Washington | advocated the repeal 
of the Adamson Law and the transfer to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the functions of the Railroad Labor Board. 
reason for doing this was a conviction that until our railroads are 
allowed to conduct their business without legislative interference 
between them and their employes, they cannot reduce their costs 
and reasonable freight rates will be impossible. 
freight rates, prices will remain higher than the public is willing 
| or able to pay, and industrial depression and unemployment 


Until 1913 this commission exercised 
supervision over rates only, and the 
Government had nothing to do with the 
operation of the roads. The first step 
in that direction was the act requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix the value of the physical assets of 
all railroads and report upon the amount 
and character of the securities issued 
by them. 
Early Railroad Legislation 

As a part of the program to prepare 
the country for possible entry into the 
World War, the Federal Possession and 
Control Act was passed by Congress 
and approved August 22, 1916. It au- 
thorized the President to take control 
of the railroads during a state of war. 
This was followed by the passage of 
the Adamson Act, approved September 
3, 1916, on demand of the railroad labor 
unions and in order to avert a general 
strike by these organizations at a time 


I am 


My 


With present 


when such a strike would have been a 
national calamity. This act fixed eight 
hours as the standard of a day’s work 
on the railroads at once raising wages 
25 per cent. by paying the same for 

hours as they formerly paid for 
ten, and imposed other heavy burdens 
on them, because it 


eight 


established a 
higher wage rate for all time in excess 
of eight hours, and thus largely in- 
creased the pay and decreased the effi- 
ciency of a very considerable number 
of men whose duties could not be, in 
the nature of the case, performed with- 
in an eight-hour day, or who were in- 
duced by the greater remuneration of- 
fered to make no effort to avoid over 
time 


Under Government Control 


The President assumed control of the 
railroads by a proclamation issued De- 
cember 26, 1917, and the roads con- 
tinued under absolute government oper- 
ation until March, 1920. About Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, they were placed under 
the direction of an official, appointed by 
the President and known as Director 
General of Railroads, with authority to 
fix rates, regulate operation, establish 
working conditions, and exercise com- 
plete control over the management of 
all the lines. 


Previous to this time the railroads, 
while subject to Government control in 
the matter of issuing securities and fix- 
ing rates, had been allowed to operate 
their lines with no other restrictions 
than those imposed by the Adamson 
Act. Under Government control rail- 
road managers had nothing to say con 
cerning either revenues or expenditures, 
and very little concerning operation 
Among the first acts of the Directo 
General of Railroads was an effort to 
popularize his administration by per- 
mitting the heads of all the railroad 
labor organizations to frame ruies gov 
erning the conditions under which al! 
classes of railroad workers were to be 
employed. Those relating to the shops 
were known as “National Agree 
ments,” and were prepared by the union 


leaders of the different crafts em- 
ployed in the shops. The railroads were 
arbitrarily ordered to negotiate such 


agreements with any organization ask- 
ing for them, and to recognize and deal 
on this basis with any organization al 
ready in existence which might bc 
formed among their employes. Under 
such conditions, these rules and agree 
ments naturally did not make for eff 
ciency or economy in operation 


or 


Immediately following this action by 
the Director General of Railroads, th 
men in the shops, those employed in 
maintenance of way, the clerical forces 
and other employes previously wnot 
ganized were formed into unions under 
a department of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, many new classifications 
being created and the Kne sharply drawn 
as to work to be performed by mem 
bers of any of the shop crafts. The 
piece-work system was abolished; and 
the eight-hour day, with time and on 


half for overtime, was established in 
every department, without regard t 
the cost or inconvenience involved 
Many other vexatious and expensive 


rules were enforced, all of which served 
to increase the wages and decrease the 
efficiency of workmen. 

One of the results of this action by 
the Director General of Railroads was 
the deficit of more than a billion dollars 
accumulated under Government opera 
tion, which the Government, or rather 
the people of this country, will have to 
pay Further, many of the railroads 
complain that their properties were re 
turned to them, at the end of the period 
of Government control, in very bad con- 
dition, with 
other equipment in need of repair. It 
should be borne in mind that, during the 
period of Government control, freight 
rates were advanced twice, the first ad 
vance being 15 per cent. and the second 
25 per cent. It is interesting to note, 
also, that during this period the expense 
of operating the railroads rose 119 
per cent. of their revenues 


tracks. rolling stock and 


to 


Return to Private Ownership 
The operated unde 
gsovernment control for twenty-thre 
months and returned to. their 
owners by an act, known as the Trans 
portation Act, approved February 28, 
1920. This act provided for the cessa 
tion of Government control on March 
1, 1920. It also provided that in the 
future all disputes between employes 
and management should be referred to 
the Railroad Labor Board, a new gov- 


railroads were 


were 


ernmental agency created by the act 
and endowed with some of the func- 
tions of a court in such disputes. The 


pro ided that 
(163) 
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change in rates of fare, freight rates, 
practices affecting the transportation 
freight should be made before Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, and that no changes in 
ransportation charges should be: made 
aiter the latter date without the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Provision was also made for 
funding by the railroads for a period of 

n years their indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment for capital expenditures, and 
for the adjustment of indebtedness on 
the part of the Government to the car- 
riers arising out of Federal operation, 
neither of which has yet been done. 

he Railroad Labor Board, while em- 
powered to.adjust disputes between rail- 
roads and their employes, was given 
no authority to enforce its decision or 

fix wages independently of such dis- 
putes. Neither the railroads nor the 
employes have obeyed the orders of the 
Labor Board, and the recent abortive 
strike movement was in defiance of one 
of its rulings. Where the companies have 
not obeyed, they claim to be within their 
legal rights. 

This is, in brief, the history of events 
which have led up to the present sit- 
uation. It is the story of.our first large 
experiment in what was equivalent to 
Government ownership of the railroads, 
and serves to emphasize President 
Harding’s observation that what we 
need is less government in business and 
more business in government. 

I have taken some time to lay before 
you these facts, because a knowledge of 
them is essential to a clear understand- 
ing of the situation. 

We have already too many laws at- 
tempting to regulate business and labor, 
and some of these should be wiped off 
the statute books. Further, an em- 
phatic protest should go up from the 
country whenever our Government at- 
tempts to pass laws calculated to inter- 
fere with natural relations between la- 
bor and capital, or to regulate or ob- 
struct the natural course of business. 
| am afraid that many of us take too 
little interest in what goes on at Wash- 
ington and do not make enough effort 
to assist and guide our President and 
Congress, with the result that they are 
likely to be misled by persons and or- 
ganizations seeking to further their own 
selfish ends. 

\s a member of the Committee on 
Manufactures at the recent Unemploy- 
ment Conference in Washington, I ad- 

cated the repeal of the Adamson 
Law, and the transfer to the Interstate 
(ommerce Commission of the functions 

the Railroad Labor Board. My rea- 

mn for doing this was a conviction that 
until our railroads are allowed to con- 
luct their business without legislative 
terference between them and_ their 
mployes, they cannot reduce their costs 
nd reasonable freight rates will be im- 
sssible. With present freight rates, 
ices will remain higher than the pub- 

is willing or able to pay, and indus- 
ial depression and unemployment will 
ntinue. 


Problem of Railroad Management 


The railroad managers realize that 
eight rates are too high, but cannot 
ford to have them lowered until costs 
operation are reduced. They are 

w able to secure their steel, fuel, and 
iny other materials at greatly reduced 
ices; but direct labor, which absorbs 
65 per cent. of their revenues, is being 
aintained at present rates by artificial 
means. One of the first things they 


need is power to reduce labor costs by 
reclassifying their employes on proper 
lines, restoring the piece-work system 
and effecting a general reduction of 
their payrolls. The principal objection 
to any such course comes from the 
labor unions, which have been giving an 
exhibition of their determination to 
maintain war time wages, in spite of the 
fact that labor in the steel industry, the 
textile industry, and many other lines 
has been reduced. The reduction of 
wages in the steel industry has been 
about 40 per cent. and that in 
other industries has also been larg« 
Therefore labor employed by the rail 
roads cannot justly complain if it is 
asked to join in the general readjust 
ment necessary to 
values. 


many 


restore normal 


Earnings of R. R. Employes 

The average wage paid to all railroad 
employes in 1915, according to 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
was $830. The average paid to all em 
ployes in 1920, according to the same 
authority, was $1,908. These figures in 
dicate that the average wage earned by 
railroad labor in all classes has been in 
creased 130 per cent. since 1915. Th 
Erie Railroad, in order to show present 
earnings of various classes of 


ngures 


its em 
ployes, has recently made public th 
maximum and minimum earnings, as 


well as the average earnings, of men in 
its service. I cite from this list a few 
cases in order that you may know sonm« 
thing about the present earnings of thx 
freight crews, which form the largest 
and most important group of workmen 


on that road. The average monthly 
wage paid is as follows: 
Engineers ....... $297.81 
Firemen 225.22 
eo, i ee 261.61 
ETOKCMCH: onc sci cas 204.26 
Some of these employes are paid 


more than these amounts, and some are 
paid less. This is the average, however, 
and you can decide for yourselves 
whether or not they are justified in re- 
sisting a reduction. 

It is claimed by labor that 
wage increases the railroads were 
not made as soon as those in other lines, 
but the fact is that, in most cases, the 
advances were made retroactive, so that 
this contention is not justified. The 
average earnings of railroad employes 
for the period 1915-1920, inclusive, in- 
dicate that the advances were made rela- 
tively early, kheginning in 1916 and in- 
creasing each year thereafter until 1920 
In some particularly those of 
lower paid labor, the increase was more 
than 400 per cent. Section hands, who 
were paid an average of $454 in 1915, 
earned an average of $1,182 in 1920. 

This shows that railroad labor has 
shared in the general war time inflation 
equally with that employed in the steel 
industry, and probably with that in most 


leaders 
on 


cases, 


other industries, although I have not 
complete figures at hand Railroad 
labor, therefore, should be willing to 


share more fully than it has yet been 
asked to do in the liquidation necessary 
to restore normal conditions, the only 
reduction proposed up to this time be- 
ing about 12 per cent. 
Percentage of Rate Advances 

In order that you may appreciate the 
burden present freight rates impose on 
industry and the extent to which they 
add to the cost of living, I am giving 


you the dates and amounts of the ad- 
vances made in the eastern 
since the beginning of 1915, 
as follows: 


territory 
lhese are 


September, 1917 15 per cent 
oy) a 15 per cent 
June, SOU i hecwateoa wie per cent 
August, 1920 .40 per cent 
With these cumulative advances, 
freight rates have been increased 107 
per cent. since 1915 in the territory east 


J. A. Campbell 


of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 
Since freight rates are multiplied many 
times in the cost of producing and dis 
tributing all manufactured articles, it 
will be seen that these advances had a 
tremendous influence on the cost of pro 
duction and greatly the 
of living. 


increased cost 


Effect of Charges 
the 


excessive 


Perhaps 
exerted by 


marked influenc: 
freight rates in 
helping to bring about and continue the 
present business depression is their ef 
fect the farm products 
The farmer is now compelled to sell his 
products at prices only 13 

above pre-war figures and is obliged to 
pay nearly double the freight to his 
market which he paid prior to 1915. At 
the time he all of 
the things he much 
higher 1915 
Nothing except a reduction in 
freight will cure this condition 
Che six and a half million farmers form 
the largest group of purchasers in this 
country, under normal conditions, buy- 
ing 40 per cent. of the total output of 


most 


on prices of 


per cent 


same must pay for 
purchases 


than 


on a 
basis prevailed in 
general 
rates 


mills and factories. They are unable 
to purchase under present conditions be 
cause they have no profit left after 


freight charges to the points where they 
market their are deducted 
Until the purchasing power of this im 
portant group is cannot 
have normal operation of mills and fac- 
tories, steady employment or prosperous 
business. 


products 


reste red, we 


Transportation charges enter into and 
are felt in every activity of life. They 
affect production costs at farm and fac- 
tory and, in addition, increase the cost 
of distribution to the consumer. This 
was shown conclusively when the last 
advance of 40 per cent. in freight rates 
became effective in this territory in 
August, 1920. Decline in demand was 
observed as early as September, 1920. 





Insistence on the part of consumers 
that prices be lowered was felt in every 
direction. Full production in all lines 
could no longer be sold, prices declined 
and wage reductions naturally followed, 
the final result being the conditions ex 


isting during the present year. 


This deplorable situation is not a 
question of politics, but one of eco- 
nomics. Nevertheless, the Administra- 
tion and Congress can do much to rem 
edy it. One thing that should be don 
s to recompense the railroads for th 
legacy of maladministration and ex 


cessive cost of operation left to them as 
a result of Government control, by pay 
ng speedily the money that is rightfully 


due them from the Government. The 
second is such other legislation as will 
enable the railroads to restore con 


ditions under which it will be possibl 
them to handle the transportation 
of the country without exacting freight 
rates that cripple 


tor 


all other industries 


Adamson Law Repeal 


| believe that the first real step in the 
right direction is restoration of normal 
conditions on the railroads by repeal of 
the Adamson Law and modification of 
the Esch-Cummins Act to permit aboli 
tion of the Railroad Labor Board, or the 
transfer of its functions to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. The 
\damson Law was an emergency meas 
ure and passed under stress of circum 
stances. Government agencies such as 
the Railroad Labor Board not re 
spond quickly to changing conditions o1 
to public needs. 

Until this legislation is enacted and 
the railroads are allowed to deal with 
their problems of operation without un- 
due and from the 
triple control now exercised over them 
by their management and two separate 
Government agencies, normal freight 
rates will be impossible, because exces- 
sive costs of operation will require ex- 
On the other hand; if the 
railroads are again given an opportunity 
to manage their business in an efficient 
and economical way, as all business must 
be managed in times like these, railroad 
labor will be at reclassified on 
proper lines and paid the rates prevail- 
ing in localities through which the rail- 
roads pass; transportation charges will 
be reduced; the cost of living will de- 
cline: the farmers’ buying power will be 
restored ; will operate and 
facilities will be again 


do 


interference free 


cessive rates. 


once 


factories 
transportation 
fully utilized. 
When inequalities in wages and conse- 
quent inequalities in values have been 
eliminated there will be nothing to pre- 
vent a return of prosperity, because the 
potential demand existing in this coun- 
try as a result of conditions prevailing 
during recent years is sufficient to 
sure active and profitable business. 
To bring about this result there must 
general co-operation, all along the 
It is no time for selfish groups to 
assert themselves by resisting the level- 
ing Where such_ groups, 
whether they be workingmen, mer- 
chants or manufacturers, refuse to sub- 
mit to the general demand for lower 
costs and lower prices, public opinion 
should be so directed as to compel their 
acquiescence. It is true that such re- 
sistance cannot be kept up indefinitely, 
and will inevitably be broken by the op- 
eration of irresistible economic laws, but 
it will delay the return of general pros- 
perity and involve useless and unneces- 
sary hardship for the great majority. 
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Taxes Capacity of Mechanics 


The Big Textile Show a Great Success 





Building in Boston—Machinery Exhibits Dominate the Show—Appeals to Practical 


Manufacturers and Mill Executives—International in Completeness—Exposition Is Well-Balanced 


HEN we 
textile machinery and 
show of the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association, held in Boston this 
week, taxed the capacity of the big Me- 
chanics Building, which, with its 125,000 
square feet of floor space, is one of the 
largest permanent exhibition buildings 
in the country, we give a fair idea of 
the size of the exhibition. The fact 
that nearly every variety of cotton and 
wool machinery, and nearly every kind 
of mill supplies and power plant equip- 
ment used in a modern textile mill were 
shown by approximately 300 exhibitors, 
as compared with some 215 exhibitors 
at each of the last two previous shows, 
a fair idea of the importance and educa- 
tional value of the exhibition to manu- 
facturers may be obtained. 
At the New York show in 1918 the 
dyestuff, fabric and style displays were 
so -numerous and interesting as to de- 


state that the eighth 
power 


tract somewhat from the exhibits of tex- 
tile machinery and supplies, but the lat- 
ter lines dominated this week’s Boston 
show, as they have all exhibitions prior 
to the one held in Grand Central Palace, 


Ses tad 


in Variety of Textile Machinery Shown 


New York, three years ago. At that 
time the machinery and supply peopl 
were sold far ahead and were not par 
ticularly eager for business; today they 
are not sold so far ahead that they are 
not eager for business. While the dye- 
stuff and fabric exhibits were not so 
numerous as at the New York 
their individual excellence was of a very 
high order, and they added greatly to 
the interest and completeness of the 
exhibition. 


show, 


A Manufacturer’s Exhibition 

Like every show prior to the one held 
in New York three years ago, the pres 
ent exhibition made its strongest appeal 
to practical manufacturers and mill ex- 
ecutives, and because of the many new 
attachments and _ machines 
made that appeal 
than ever before. It was not merely a 
“reception” and “glad hand” exhibi 
tion, but a well organized demonstration 
of over 300 


devices, 


shown, it stronger 


aggressive selling cam 


paigns; the officials as well as the sales 


representatives of most of the firms ex 
hibiting were on the job and every mill 
agent, 


treasurer, superintendent and 


overseer who came away without learn 
ing something of vital 


tance re 


impor 


y 1; 1 
garding new machines, attachments, pri 


himself 


cesses or prices has only 


\\ hile 


ically new 


biam« there were several rad 


machines, like the Barber 
spooler and h gh 
speed warper, and the Universal Wind 
ing Company's their 


exhibition 


Colman automatic 


winders, 
number was not large, vet no 


1 
sxein 


previously held by the Association con 


tained so many new devices and attach 


ments tor existing machines \ wealth 
of new things was also shown by the 
mill supply people and in the power 
show, while the leading dye makers 
showed a number of important new 


colors tor the first time. Cotton manu 


facturers, for instance, were particu 
larly interested in the new tension de 
vices ior handling filling-wind warp 


varn on spoolers, and the so-called slow 


starting rheostats for spinning frames 
displayed for the first time by the Ger 
Westinghouse 


Manufacturing ¢ Si 


eral Electric Co. and the 
Electric and 
eral manufacturers who investigated the 


latter attachment expressed the pinior 


that it marked the passing the 
drive, and 
to the 


] ~ - = 
electric drive 


that it was only a. step 
adoption of the variable spec 
for spinning frames. Th 
machines that wet 


fitted with roller and ball bearings als 


large number of 


came in for much attention. The Bar 
ber-Colman spooler and warper repre 


sented such a departuré ron 
previeus methods that this was naturall 
crowded and talked about ex 


hibit in the building 


radical 


the most 


A Comprehensive Exhibition 


In the variety of textile machinery 


shown this exhibition was the most 
balanced of any that has ever 


held The 


woolen and 


evenly 
leading builders of 


worsted 


been 
machinery were 
quite as well represented as were the 
cotton machinery builders, and although 
there knitting 
machinery and of silk preparatory ma 
chinery, such 


were few exhibitors of 


other 
knitting and. silk 


a large variety ot 
machinery used in 


mills 


were shown that the representa 
tives of those industries must have 
found almost as much of interest in the 


exhibition as did cotton and wool man 
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General View of Main Hall (Dept. A) of Textile Exhibition, Looking Toward Front of Building 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns Wo rces t e r, M ass. 
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| Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. - Chadwicks, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 320 BROADWAY 
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MERCERIZING OF TABLE DAMASK 


Cambrics and Muslins for the Underwear Trade. Pure and Backfilled Finishes 


Nainsook, Long Cloth, Pajama Checks, Twills, Sateens 
Everything in wees Goote 
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The 


Some visitors criticized this 
show, as they have previous exhibitions, 
for its failure to departmentize exhibits 
according to the character of machinery 
displayed, the criticism being directed 
principally at the scattered locations of 
woolen and worsted machinery shown; 
this objective has been gradually at- 
tained in the case of cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, and there is no 
doubt but that the next exhibition will 
find most of the woolen and worsted 
machinery builders located closely to- 
gether. It is a matter that cannot be 
controlled by the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association unless all exhibitors make 
application for space far in advance of 
the date of the exhibition., 


ufacturers. 


A General View of the Exhibition 


Those who visited the textile show at 
night and witnessed the illumination of 
the long and massive Huntington ave- 
nue facade of the exhibition buildings 
by twelve great flood lights of 1,500 
candle power each were given a more 
logical and impressive introduction to 
the show than those who approached 
the exhibition hall in daylight. The 
Mechanics Building extends along Hunt- 
ington avenue for more than 500 fect, 
and, although its main hall, which is 
about 175 by 200 feet, and has an un- 
broken *thterior height from floor to 
ceiling of over 75 feet, makes some pre- 
tense at architectural beauty, its long 
series of annexes may be compared in 
beauty to some of our older textile 
plants. Neither is the first impression 
of the building or the exhibition height- 
ened by the fact that it is entered by 
what might be termed a side door at 
the extreme end of the annex, instead 
of directly into the great main hall 
where the visitors might be immediately 
impressed by the size and beauty of the 
exhibition. Although handicapped by 
the structure of the buildings and the 
plan of the departments, the exhibitors 
have done their best to overcome this 
and many of the largest and most im- 
portant exhibits are always located on 
the first floor of the annex, or in what 
was known as Department B at the pres- 
ent exhibition. This annex is about 200 
feet long, with a width next to the main 
exhibition hall of about 200 feet and, 
at the end nearest the entrance, of less 
than 100 feet. The second floor, which 
is also used for exhibits, is broken up 
into several small halls and compara- 
tively narrow lobbies, all of which were 
crowded. The spacious balconies of the 
main hall were also used for exhibits 
for the first time by the Textile Exhib- 
itors’ Association. The basement, which 
extends under the greater part of the 
annex and the main hall, was given over 
in large part to the power show, and a 
considerable number of interesting ex- 
hibits of textile machinery and mill sup- 
plies were also located there. 


Operating Machinery Electrically Driven 


The impressive and beautiful illumi- 
nation of Mechanics Building by electric 
flood lights was a logical introduction to 
the exhibition because of the fact that 
practically all of the enormous amount 


of power and light required was elec-. 


tric. It may seem somewhat anomalous 
in this connection to know that the 
booths of the big electrical machinery 
companies were practically bare of ex- 
hibits. The exhibit that appeals most 
strongly to the practical mill man is one 
of operating machinery shown as nearly 


Big Textile Show a Great Success—Continued 


as possible under actual mill conditions, 
and both the machinery and electrical 
displays approximated more closely to 
this objective than ever before. Frac- 
tically all of the complete textile ma- 
chines displayed were operated, and by 
the direct-connected electric motor, It 
was a visual demonstration of the com- 
manding position that is now occupied 
by the electric drive in the modern tex- 
tile mill. The fact that comparatively 
few novelties were shown by the elec- 
trical people was an interesting demon- 
stration of the fact that the application 
of electric power for textile 
now reached a stabilized stage. There 
was an excellent demonstration in the 
basement of Mechanics Building of the 
rapid progress made in the application 
of electric power that did not fail to 
attract the attention of many mill men: 
This was the steam power plant and 
electric generators that, until recently, 
were sufficient to operate the largest 
show, and that once formed one of the 
most interesting exhibits in the build- 
ing; today it attracts attention only as 
an antiquity and but a small part of the 
direct current generated was_ utilized. 
To provide the necessary power alter- 
nating current was wired into the build- 
ing through two switchboards, 
which is said to be the largest temporary 


use has 


one ot 


switchboard 
purpose. 


installed for such a 
The amount of electric current 
required was about what would be nec- 
essary to operate a 10,000 spindle cotton 
mill equipped with looms. 


ever 


“ International ” in Completeness 


In the publicity and literature utilized 
for the exhibition it was called the “ In- 
ternational Textile Exposition,” and it 
was certainly this in its completeness, 
if not in its appeal and in the character 
of the attendance. Numerous 
and Japanese students and merchants 
visited the show, but very few foreign 
manufacturers, 


Chinese 


unless some one is 
unkind as to apply that distant term to 
our many Canadian neighbors who were 
present. That the foreign field for do- 
mestic textile machinery and mill sup- 
plies is not being neglected was proved 
by the absence of several representatives 
of leading firms who are at present 
abroad with excellent prospects of land 


SO 


ing contracts for the complete equip- 
ment of several mills. If we may in- 
terpret the term “International Textile 


Exposition” to signify that practically 


everything of the most up-to-date char- 
acter in machinery and supplies was to 


be found in Mechanics Building then it 


an description in 


qualified as accurate 


every scnse ol the word. 


The Textile Exhibitors’ Association 





A Sketch of the Organization Behind the Textile Show and Some 
of Its Accomplishments 


HE textile show in Boston this 

week was the eighth that has been 
conducted by the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association, and it is the ninth of this 
general character that has been pre- 
sented in this country, the first general 
display of textile machinery and mill 
supplies having been held in Philadel- 
phia in 1907. It was the success of the 
latter, and the belief of a small coterie 
of machinery and supply men that the 
industry has vital need of an occasional 
exhibition of this character, that re- 
sulted in the organization of the Tex- 
tile Exhibitors’ Association the follow- 
ing year. Those who can recall the 
small Philadelphia show in 1907 with 
its 70 exhibitors, and are able to com- 
pare it with the magnificent exhibition 
in Mechanics’ Building, Boston, this 
week with over 300 exhibitors, must 
realize that the foresight and optimism 
of the founders of the Textile Exhib- 
itors’ Association were well warranted. 
Frederick H. Bishop, of the Universal 
Winding Co., was the first president of 
the organization and held that office 
until after the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the association with the 
big show in New York, when he was 
succeeded by Edgar M. Hathaway, who 
had been vice-president since the asso- 
ciation’s organization. Chester I. 
Campbell has held the position of sec- 
retary-treasurer continuously and has 
been general manager of all the organ- 
ization’s exhibitions. Of the original 
directors George P. Erhard, president 
of the Stafford Co. C. A. Chase, of 
the General Electric Co., and Lewis E. 
Tracy, of Lewis E. Tracy & Co., have 
served continuously. 


Purposes of Organization 
The Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
was organized in 1908, the importance 
of holding occasional exhibits of tex- 
tile machinery and supplies, to demon- 


Strat 
the 
been 


and practical manner 
the industry, having 
upon the trade by the 
exhibition held in conjunction with the 
convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia the week of May 13, 1907. The 
initial exhibition textile machinery 
was originated and promoted by Te-+- 
tile Manufacturers’ Journal, one of the 
predecessors of TEXTILE Wortp This 
exhibition and the big banquet tendered 
to the association by commission men 
and selling agents of Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, were largely instru- 
mental in making the convention the 
largest in the history of the trade up to 
that date. 


in a visible 
progress of 


Oo 
impressed 


of 


Co-operative Plan of Organization 


of the basic features of the 
Philadelphia exhibition, and one that 
contributed greatly to its success, was 
its co-operative or mutual character, 
all profits being distributed among ex- 
hibiting members in proportion to the 
amount of space occupied. This fea- 
ture was continued by the Textile Ex- 
hibitors’ Association in a modified man- 
ner, and has proved one of the secrets 
of its success. In recent years its scope 
has become so broad that it was deemed 
advisable to incorporate and accumu- 
late a surplus, but after a certain per- 
centage of the profits had been credited 
to the latter fund, the balance is dis- 
tributed pro rata among stockholder 
members of the association. The fact 
should be emphasized that it has never 
been a money-making institution, al- 
though its record has been one of un- 
broken success. 

The association’s first exhibition was 
held in Mechanics’ Building, Boston, the 
week of April 26, 1909, the convention 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers being held in Talbot 
Hall, of this building, on Wednesday 


One 


and Thursday of the same week. The 
fact that all of the association’s exhibi- 
tions have been held in 
with meetings oi 
have led 
there is 


conjunction 
the National 

some people to 
some official con- 
these two 
tions, but this is not the case. 
always 


spring 
Association 
believe that 
nection 


between organiza- 


here has 
hearty co-operation be- 
tween the two, and each has recognized 
the mutual ‘advantage of 


been 


such co 


oper- 

ation, 
With three exceptions the exhibitions 
have been held in alternate years, it 


being appreciated that there is seldom 
enough progress in the development of 
new machinery, attachments and proc- 
esses to warrant the holding of exhi- 
bitions of this character annually. With 
the single exception of the exhibition 
held for three weeks in the spring of 
1918 in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, all previous shows had been held 
in Mechanics’ Building, Boston, in con- 
junction with the annual spring meetings 


of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. This week’s show 
is the first one to have been held at 
this period of the year, and many ex- 
hibitors are of the opinion that the 
chang date was a wise one, not only 
because it synchronizes with the pres- 


ent 
put 


the 


general improvement in business, 


hts in mort 


1 
vecause If 


cally with 


peri manutacturers 


ld at which most 


commence to plan for new building and 
equipment for the following year. The 
New York exhibition in 1918 was de- 


signed particularly to appeal to the for- 
eign trade, but, while ion 
is well established and actively 


business 
sought 
hy domestic textile machinery and sup- 
ply 


tore 


concerns, they are principally in- 
present in expanding their 
and that was the 


chief object of the Boston exhibition. 


t¢ rested at 
domestic 


business, 


The Association Membership and Officers 
The 


i$: 2 


Textile 
thriving 


Exhibitors’ Association 
organization having 57 
members, who are the individual rep- 
resentatives of co-operating firms. It 
is regularly incorporated with a nominal 
capital under Massachusetts laws, and 
its last financial report showed a hand- 
some cash balance in the treasury. Its 
present officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: President, E. F. Hathaway, Shaw- 
mut Engineering Co.; vice-president, F. 
J. Hale, Saco-Lowell Shops; secretary- 
treasurer, Chester I. Campbell. Direc- 
tors: F. H. Bishop, Universal Winding 
Co.; Chester I, Campbell; C. A. Chase, 
General Electric Co.; George P. Er- 
hard, The Stafford Co.; F. J. Hale, 
Saco-Lowell Shops; E. F. Hathaway, 
Shawmut Engineering Co.; L. M. Keel- 
er, Whitin Machine Works; P. M. Rey- 
nolds, Scott & Williams, Inc.; L. E. 
Tracy, Lewis E, Tracy Co. 


Hayes Gets Navy Contract 

Wasurncton, D. C.—The Hayes Tex- 
tile Co., Inc., has been awarded the con- 
tract by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, for furnish- 
ing 880,000 cotton undershirts at $226,- 
600, bids for which were opened on 
Oct. 25. The bureau will open bids on 
Nov. 22 for 8,000 linear yards of 18” 
red wool bunting. 


Worumbo to Make Navy Cloth 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Worumbo 
Co. has been awarded contract by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, for furnishing 1,000 yards 
of 16-oz. dark blue cloth at $3.96. 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show 


Exposition Includes Textile Machinery, Textile Products and Power Show—New Devices and Improvements Furnish 
Interest to Visiting Textile Manufacturers—Particulars Regarding the Various Booths at the 
Exposition—Full Representation of Industry’s Branches 


Hk ex at the International 





ixposition held in Boston this 

et ed three distinct 

mely, the textile show 

hibits of machinery 

ducts exhibits; and 

xhibits at the textile 

low, followed by par 

t the two other sec 
ti S 

\BEECO MILLs, IN« 505 Fifth avenue, 

ew York, with mills in Philadelphia, 

howed Abeeco art silk tops for blend 

with wool tops to produce a beau 

luster yarn of unusual appearance 

They also showed the yarns made from 

these blends and knitted garments and 

brics in which these art silk blend 


Varns had been used The art silk tops 
are blended with the wool tops before 


the varn is 


spun. There has been a 


reat demand these varns in hand 
and it has spread to 
knitting and 
and a number of 


h st 


knitting yarns used 
nN achine 
dc 


sport weal 
manutacturers 


essfully employed it in creat 





ng new types of dress goods fabrics to 
vhich it ves a novel and attractive ap 
pearance \ mixture of art silk and 
wool makes a very attractive yarn when 
lved, as it produces a random effect or, 


desired, a level shade by means oi 
Ackermann, presi 
dent and treasurer of the company, was 
in attendance 

ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY Co., 
Abington, Mass., exhibited a 
revolving flat card equipped with Cook’s 
patent vacuum stripper, together 
with receiving tank, vacuum pump and 
the necessary piping anc attachments to 
exhibit Attached to 
the revolving flat card was a flat strip 


union colors. E. G 


‘TRUSTEES 


card 


show a working 
per, a recent development for stripping 
the flats while running in the opposite 
direction to the standard cards. They 
also showed a Walworth bobbin strip 
per. These machines were all in opera 
tion. A new feature of their exhibit on 


vacuum card stripping was an inter 
changeable gear box for running the 
traverse motion and a swing nozzle 
which allows for card grinding with 


out removing the traverse motion lhe 
revolving flat card was run with the 
flats reversed to their usual way of rota- 
tion and the special device attached for 
stripping the explained 
that the reversing of the flats gives bet- 
ter carding and less waste. Fred H. 
White, general manager and Ernest 
Clark, factory manager, were kept busy 
explaining the equipment to mill men. 


ALLEN Co., New Bedford, Mass 
Among the products displayed by this 
company were _ patent wooden beam 
heads, combination section beams, nar- 
row fabric beams, loom beam heads, 
special spools, loom beams, and wooden 
specialties for textile mills. Roy Thorn- 
ton, who was in charge, stated that their 
beam heads have already been approved 
and adopted by many of the largest 
concerns. The improved section beams 
had many distinctive features which Mr 
Thornton carefully explained to the 
many visitors who called. 


flats It was 


AMERICAN Harp Ruspser Co., New 
York, had in the front of their space a 








View From Right of Entrance 


hard rubber centrifugal pump in opera- 
tion, pumping into polished 8-inch hard 
rubber columns surmounted by lighted 
globes. This made a very effective at- 
traction. In addition there were sev- 
eral table displays of acid resisting hard 
rubber products, such as pumps, pipes 
and fittings, utensils and tanks. Special 
attention was called to a hard rubber 
lined and covered tank. This patented 
covering is being used for the lining of 
steel tank cars for the transportation of 
muriatic acid, which is only one of the 
large applications possible, other uses 
being lining of blowers, acid eggs, cen- 
trifugal extractors and other metal 


parts. D. Wilkins and R. Reppert were 
in charge. 
AMERICAN Kron Scare Co, New 


York, exhibited a skeleton type of scale 
to show the interchangeable features of 
both the leverage system and dial 
mechanism cf the Kron scales. Also on 
display was a Kron lap scale with spe 
cial indicator. H. C. Berry and A. C 
McIntyre representatives at the 
booth 


were 





to Dept. B of Textile Exhibition, Showing Exhibits of Whitin Machine Works (Left) and Saco-Lowell Shops (Right) 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show— Continued 


MERICAN MOISTENING Co., Boston. 
As in former years this was one of the 
str king and artistic exhibits of the 
show. The display included air con- 
jit ning equipment for all mill con- 
dit. ns, including Comins’ | sectional 
hun idifiers; fan and high duty humid- 
ifiers of electric and water motor types; 
ventilating type of humidifiers, taking 
fresh air into the room from outside; 
atomizer Or compressed air system; and 
automatic humidity control equipment 
applicable to all air moistening systems. 
The Aerophor fabric dampener which 
dampens with a vapor bath of water and 
uses neither steam nor compressed air 
was also shown. This machine re- 
moves glaze or gloss, leaving goods 
with a beautiful finish and soft feel. 
The gamboling whale in his arctic en- 
vironment, “the first and original air 
moistener,’ with which visitors to ex- 
hibitions in previous years have become 
acquainted, was on hand spouting spray 
at intervals of twenty seconds to illus- 
trate the atomizer type of humidifier. 
The unique little self-contained electro- 
psychrometer attracted a great deal of 
attention, Manufacturers, agents, 
superintendents and department heads 
found Frank B. Comins, the general 
manager of the company, and his as- 
sistants Messrs. Bradford, Terry and 
Ulbrich on hand to give information on 
the science of air moistening which the 
company has developed during the 
thirty-three years that it has specialized 
on this subject. The equipment was dis- 
played to advantage permitting easy in- 
spection. 

AMERICAN Ott Co., Providence, R. I., 
had a full exhibit of wool oils and lubri- 
cating oils and greases, especially the 
well-known advertised brands, Magic 
and Tydwool oils for wool and Sapon- 
oil mineral wool stocks. The different 
brands were attractively displayed in 
special racks. They were also showing 
an emulsion made of Saponoil mineral 
wool stock and borax water, as well as 
emulsions made by the Scott-Bowman 
process. A. Lincoln Bowman, Frederick 
Lockwood, John A. MacKenzie, Samuel 
Babbitt, and Walter Davis were in at- 
tendance. 

AMERICAN 
Co., Hannibal, 
scrubbing 


ScruBRING EQUIPMENT 
Mo., showed a _ floor 
machine, an absorber or 
pump, and a mop truck or laundry for 
the mop. The scrubber feeds the water 
ind scouring powder to the fleor in any 
amount desired and applies pressure 
and motion which loosens the dirt. It 
s driven by a small motor and is self- 
ontained. The V-shaped absorber or 
pump is used to gather the water and 
remove it from the floor as quickly as 
A variation of this equipment 
was shown in other styles and sizes. 
Richard Western, district manager, 
| 1 in Boston,.was in charge. 
ERICAN Tool AND MACHINE Co., 
n, exhibited Weston hydro-extrac- 
entrifugal oil separators, cement 
ns and mixers, pulleys, hangers and 
ansmission equipment of the Ameri- 
soston and Giant types; also beam 


Os lé 
i re, 


The feature was a new type of 
m driven extractor for textile goods. 
The centrifugal oil separator for the 
m ne shop removes oil from chips 
an , was of particular interest to 


‘nical superintendents. An inter- 
st operating exhibit consisted of a 
h pulley, mounted on a shaft run- 
in ball bearings, being driven from 
all motor by a piece of thread. 
Eichler was in charge. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER Co., Woon- 
socket, R. L., exhibited rubber rolls, rub- 
ber bleachery eyes, rubber pipe, rubber 
dye sticks, rubber bearing sticks and 
power wringers. W. E. 
manager, mechanical roll 
was in charge. 


Brown, sales 

department, 
Attention was called to 
the company’s superior roll covering 
service. Various crude rubbers used in 
roll coverings together with chemicals 
used and method of applying rubber to 
rolls, were also shown. 


ATKINSON, Haserick & Co., Boston, 
Mass., operated the Tunstall comber, 
manufactured by the Alsatian Machine 
Works, Ltd. This is a cotton combing 
machine of 12 heads, constructed on the 
Heilmann principle. It is double sided, 
having six heads on each side, and de- 
livers the combed slivers into two 
coilers. No cams are employed in 
actuating the nipper, top comb and de- 
taching roller mechanism. The two 
sides of the machine are interdependent, 
the opposite nipper mechanisms being 
bonded together and actuated by a single 
swing shaft. By means of their 
patented swing motion, the timing of 
the swinging nippers is identical on 
both sides. The percentage of noil is 
regulated by means of a single simple 
adjustment in the head stock, which 
controls the approach of the nippers to 
the detaching rollers. 


AtLtas Prtywoop Corporation, Rich- 
ford, Vt. Several Atlas plywood box 
shook and packing cases specially adap- 
ted for the shipment of textiles were ex- 
hibited at this booth. These cases are 
finding a wide demand among textile 
mills on account of the great saving in 
weight they effect over shipping in solid 
lumber cases. That Atlas cases will trans- 
port products in perfect safety was 
graphically illustrated by a case on ex- 
hibition which had traveled approxi- 
mately 6800 miles. The case carried pic- 
tures in frames with glass, a total weight 
of 350 pounds, without damage to its 
contents. Use was made of the case 
by an army officer in traveling from sta- 
tion to station. Those in attendance at 
the booth were R. M. Buck, treasurer, 
and A. W. Lawrence, sales representa- 
tive. 

F. E. Atreaux & Co., INc., Boston, 
who are sole selling agents for the Pala- 
tine Aniline & Chemical Corp. of Pough- 
keepsie, exhibited dyestuffs in powder 
form manufactured by the latter con- 
cern. The showing of various fabrics, 
ladies’ dress goods, men’s wear and 
overcoatings, and leather novelties, 
dyed in a variety of colors with their 
own dyes, added further interest to this 
concern’s exhibit. T. J. 
charge. 


Kelly was in 


Tue BAHNSON Company, New York. 
Their display, consisting of three of 
their humidifiers in operation, attracted 
much attention. It was explained that 
the Bahnson humidifier produces, con- 
trols and circulates the amount of 
moisture necessary to properly humidi- 
fy the air. These humidifiers have re- 
cently been installed in Manomet Mill, 
No. 4. E. S. Bennett and F. S. Fran- 
bach represented the company. 


BarBeR-CoLMAN Co., Rockford, II. 
Many visitors to the show made the 
space of this company their first ob- 
jective, knowing that the new automatic 
winding and warping machines would 
be shown in operation. Not a few were 
doubtful of the reputed performance of 
these wonderful mechanisms but it was 


observed that they 


were quickly con- 
verted. 


The display included a running 
exhibit of one winder and one warper 
in operation, together with the neces- 
sary accessories that go with these ma- 
chines. The winding machine is one of 
the most ingenious devices ever devel- 
oped for textile mill work and besides 
winding at a speed of 1200 yards per 
minute finds the end on the cheese by 
means of suction, ties this end to a new 
supply bobbin and ejects the empty sup- 
ply bobbin automatically. The package 
wound for the warper is of an entirely 
new form for this purpose giving a re- 
markably great yardage. The warper 
operates at a speed between 500 and 600 
yards per minute but in spite of this the 
tension on the yarn is very low due to 
the ball bearing cores used for the sup- 
ply packages. To men familiar with 
warping it was remarkable how the ma- 
chine was brought to a stop so quickly 
when an end broke down. The time re- 
quired to stop was less than three sec- 
onds. One of the warpers takes care of 
the output of two of the cheese wind- 
ing machines, it was explained. In ad- 
dition warps drawn in by the American 
warp drawing machine, and warps tied 
in by the Barber warp tying machine 
were shown. The following represen- 
tatives of the company were on hand: 
B. A. Peterson, experimental engineer, 
Rockford, Tll.; R. E. McCausland, field 
manager, Rockford, IIl.; W. B. Ander- 
son, Boston; J. H. Spencer, Greenville, 
S. C.; J. E. Moore, Dover, N. H.; and 
S. R. McIlroy, Jackson, Tenn. 


WaALLace BARNES Co., Bristol, Conn., 
displayed samples of their products man- 
ufactured for the textile trade, includ- 
ing springs, stampings, washers, special 
bent wire ‘pieces, loom chains and screw 
machine products. Frank B. Tibbitts, 


New England sales manager, was in 
charge. 
BeacH Soap Company, Lawrence, 


Mass., exhibited a wide line of textile 
soaps, including wool scouring soaps, 
worsted and woolen finishing soaps, silk 
finishing soaps, cotton finishing soaps, 
and also soaps for worsted yarns. The 
different products were shown in vari- 
ous forms and made a strong appeal to 


mill men. W. R. Bucknam was in 
charge. 
3rRcH Bros., SOMERVILLE MACHINI 


Works, Somerville, Mass., occupied two 
spaces in machinery hall, and had an 
instructive exhibit of finishing ma- 
chinery in operation. The feature was 
one of their latest improved open soap- 
ing and washing machines. This was a 
medium size machine having only 5 
tanks. This size is suitable for soap 
ing prints in a 4 to 5 machine print 
works and is also about the proper size 
for washing ginghams. They also ex- 
hibited one of their well known single 
roller scutchers; their patent angular 
guide for guiding cloth to mangles, 
drying cans, etc., which displaces help 
and takes out creases and_ curled 
selvages; coronation piece end sewing 
machines for sewing ends together 
around bleacheries, print works, woolen 
and worsted finishing works, etc.; and 
circular sewing machines which are 
used for trimming and sewing piece 
ends together in the gray rooms of 
bleacheries, etc. Albert Birch, Harold 
W. Birch, Clifford W. Birch, and Stan- 
ley W. Birch were on hand to receive 
visitors. 

Biossom Bros., New Bedford, Mass., 


cord fabric shell rolls, pin boards, fix- 
ers’ benches, etc. This company man- 
ufactures the Blossom Superior shells, 
made either two or four pieces, 
cured glued joints, producing a_ shell 
that is absolutely round. A feature 
emphasized was the steel retaining ring 
inserted in each end under 
which cannot work loose. Rolls are 
coated with pure shellac and there is no 
metal upon the surface to injure the 
most delicate fabric. This display 
showed the rolls done up in compact 
packages for shipping. Fixers’ benches 
and their new invention, the Superior 
pin board, were also shown. 


and se- 


pressure, 


BoRNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, New 
York, exhibited product samples of their 
well known Breton oils for wool, 


Breton Minerol products for cotton, and 
their lubricating oils and greases for 
textile mill and = general lubrication 
Wool and worsted materials in various 
states of manufacture were shown from 
the raw stock to the finished fabric, cov- 
ering the use of Breton oils for wool 
Cotton raw stock, roving, yarns and 
piece goods were used to illustrate the 
useful part played by the Breton Min- 
erol F and S in the processes of bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing. Breton Min- 
erol products for cotton were first 
shown at the New York show in 1918, 
and have since found a large use in 
the cotton industry. They were 
featured in this year’s show. F. W 
Bradley, Boston manager, was in charge 
J. G. Burnes, A. M. Knight, F. B. Boyer. 
and Hughes L. Siever were present to 
welcome old and make new friends 
Everett H. Hinckley, technical execu 
tive, also was present during the week 


BraAprorp Or Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass.. 
featured Bradford oils for reworked 
wool and wool and worsted yarns 
They also displayed other oils used 
by textile manufacturers, Trans-Lac 
Special, a transparent, hard drying 
lacquer for coating piston rings, drills, 
reamers, pulleys, small machine parts, 
etc., and Cedaroleum anti-rust com- 
pounds for machinery and all kinds of 
tools. J. J. Kenny, general 
was in charge. 


manager 


Brancu Toot Co., Forestdale, R. I., 
showed a heddle assembling machine 
which is a new device for placing hed- 
dles on frames. The heddles are sim 
ply dropped into a hopper and the ma 
chine counts them and places them on 
the harness. F. B. Hoberg was in 
charge. 


ArTHUR S. BrowN MANUFACTURIN( 
Co., Boston, Mass., displayed a fabri 
belt named the Tilton woven endless 
belt. E. J. Leyland was in charge. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Phila., Pa. A large well located space 
was occupied by their impressive ex- 
hibit of finishing machinery which in 
cluded several improvements that wer« 
brought to the attention of the trad 
for the first time. The machines shown 
were the straight tentering machine with 
their patent automatic clamp chain, 
showing recent improvements, the Fox- 
well guider, the rack and gear compen- 
sator, the Simpson patent cloth winder, 


and the Simpson patent three-needle 
sewing machine. This last named ma- 
chine incorporates some very recent 


changes which simplify it and add con- 
siderably to its efficient operation. The 
representatives present from the main 
office and works and branch offices in- 
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from the conditioning 
and conected to the fresh and rc 
turn air control dampers, to the con 
trol valve in the heater steam supply, 
and to the volume dampers in the ait 
supply duct, was actually controlling the 


air discharge ma 


chine 


condition of the air in the immediat« 
vicinity of the machine itself. A model 
of the Carrier ejector system of air 


distribution also was in operation dem 
the method of causing ait 
movement in a room from three to five 


onstrating 


times greater than actual volume de 
livered from the apparatus A novel 
railing was turned out by the piping 


division and extended around three sides 


of the space This consisted of 4 inch 
pipe bent to special shapes, forming 
three arched doorways. It made an ex 
cellent exhibit of the work of this 
division E. T. Lyle was in charge, 
assisted by P I Davidson, G. G 
Schmidt and J. E. Bolling 


Worcester, 
condenset 


CASHIKO MACHINE Co 
Mass. 
was operated in connection with the 
set of cards in the exhibit of Smith 
& Furbush Machine Co., taking off 
120 good Tohn H. Kovar, 
and Alex Cavedon 
concern at the 
Cook, TAytor Co., IN Fall 
Mass., featured the C. C. banding de- 
vice, a new and practical device for 
banding spinning frames in a scien- 
tific manner, each spindle at the same 
pre-determined tension. Ralph E. Tay- 
lor, vice-president, was in charge. 
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THe Cork Insert Co., Boston, dis- 
played cork insert pulleys, clutch and 
brake linings, friction wheels, washers, 


loom clutches, loom brakes, and miscel- 


laneous cork insert frictional devices 
Parke H. Custis was in charge. 

Dana §S COURTNEY Co.,, Chicopee, 
Mass., displayed bobbins and spools for 


cotton, woolen and jute mills. They 


called particular attention to bobbins for 


automatic looms and their specialty of 
true running warp bobbins. J. F. Mac 
Donald was in charge. 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. This exhibit 
was complete of all the Crane line of 
plumbers’ and steam fitters’ supplies. 
Chere several differ- 
ent models of lavatories and drinking 
fountains. The booth was attractively 
The following products 


were also shown 


arrange d. 


were exhibited: Three kinds of tilt 
traps (non-return, direct-return and 
three-valve lift traps); cabinet con- 
taining all the various Crane brass 


Crompton & KNowLEs Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Eight looms operat- 
ing on a variety of cloths were shown 
by this company. An automatic heavy 
worsted loom 82 inches between swords, 
25 harnesses, 4x1 box, with four-cell 
vertical magazine represented the C. & 
K. line for the weaving of plain and 
fancy worsteds, shepherd plaids, plaid 
backs and overcoatings. The four-cell 
magazine permits either the use of four 
colors in the filling or the proper “ mix- 
ing” of the filling, if of but one color. 
The loom as shown was equipped with 
the positive reverse worm take-up which 
reduces to a minimum the thick and 
thin places in the cloth. An automatic 
intermediate worsted loom, 82 inches 
between swords, 20 harness, 2x1 box, 
with rotary type of magazine was shown 
for the weaving of serges, tricotines and 
similar fabrics. <A 
with built in dobby 
neckties, and 


fabric loom 
weaving silk 
what had been 


narrow 
was 
showed 


Group of Views in Department B 


valves; display board showing differ- 
ent models of unions; Crane automa- 
tic stop and check valve; sectional 
cuts showing interior working parts 
of various valves used in power plant 
piping; a cut section of pipe showing 
the Crane lap joint; an oil separator, 
and Cranite packings. In the rear cen- 
ter of the booth a special arch was 
built of sections of pipe bends joined 


by a tee. 
Crew-Levick Co., East Cambridge, 
Mass. The attractive arrangement of 


this booth helped materially in adding 
interest to the general display of pure 
Pennsylvania petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, wool oils and fabrics in the man- 
ufacture of which these oils were used. 
There was also a special display of 
crude oils taken direct from the vari- 
ous sections of the United States and 
Mexico, which showed the tremendous 
in the crude oils, depending 
upon geographical location of source. 
Of further interest at this booth was 
a model comb box loaned by the Da- 
vis and Furber Machine Co., demon- 
strating Drip-Lak B-3 for comb boxes. 
A special gear compound or lubricant 
which clings to gears at all speeds was 
also shown. The New New England 
office was in charge of the exhibit. 
Representatives on hand were Emile 
E. Grignard, district manager; Harry 
S. Hayden, special representative; B. 
O. Pinkham, P. H. Kennedy, J. C. 
Saalfrank, M. H. Busfield. 


difference 


done along this line. In addition there 
was an automatic gingham loom, 4xl 
box; an automatic cotton blanket loom, 
4x1 box, with 416 hook, double lift, 
double cylinder jacquard; an auto- 
matic terry towel loom, 2x1 box, with 
four cell magazine, equipped with 
special positive let-off for the terry 
warp to give uniform length of pile; 
an automatic silk loom, twenty harness, 
2x1 box, with two cell magazine, and 
equipped with shock absorbing crank 
connectors which are especially desir- 
able on a light loom running at a high 
rate of speed; and a working model of 
a warp stop motion of the mechanical 
type which is really an integral part of 
the loom. One end of this large space 
was fitted up for the reception of visi- 


tors and sample pieces of cotton, 
worsted and silk fabrics in handsome 
designs made an _ attractive display 


The following representatives of the 
company were at the exposition during 
the week: F. W. Howe, vice-president, 
Irving H. Verry, vice-president, Rufus 
S. Frost, Philip B. Heywood and S. B. 
Alexander, Jr. 


Curtis & MarsteE MACHINE Co., 
Worcester, Mass., exhibited a cloth 


folder and measurer with simplex drop 
table, improved guides for table ends, 
levers with roller bearings, etc. 
This machine was very interesting for 
manufacturers of cotton goods, silk 
goods and bags, and to representatives 
of bleacheries, print works, and dye- 


cam 


ing and finishing establishments. 
interesting feature of this exhibit 
a projecting device with 200 slides sh 
ing enlarged photographs of som« 
their machines and the class of yw 
done. Edwin H. Marble was in ch 
and was assisted by Charles F. Ma 
W. C. Marble and A. C. Marble a 
tion of the time; also by Fre 
Bryant, New York representatiy 
G. G. Slaughter, special Southern ; 
sentative. 

FRANK Davis MANUFACTURIN( 
Pawtucket, R. I., exhibited 
ing boards and metal trucks als 
drawing-in frames for cotton, 
worsted and silk mills. These ar 
class products which are finding 
stantly increasing use in the in 

Davis & FurBER MACHINE Co 
Andover, Mass. As usual this company 
had one of the largest exhibits 
show. It would be out of the questior 
for them to attempt to show all o 


meta 





various types of machinery, so a sel 
tion was made which would prove oi 
the greatest interest to the experienced 
mill man and the general public. Ther 
was a complete set of modern 60x64 
woolen cards, equipped with a trip! 
apron condenser, in action producing the 
roving which was being made into yarn 
on a 240-spindle two-inch gauge mulc 
of the latest type. In addition there 
were shown a 54x60 inch double wor- 
sted card with coiler, a 36-roll 84-inch 
napper for woolen ‘goods, a ma 
chine making card clothing, and a caré- 
ing machine for samples. All of this 
machinery was electrically driven. |! 
addition there was a tape condenser will 
one strap for two ends, suitable 
taking off 112 ends. The entire sales 
force was at the show to welcome mil 
men, and the exhibit was in charge ‘ 
George L. Hamilton, Andrew Gibson 
S. F. Rockwell and Frank Abraham 
Machines were under the care of A. ¢ 
Jensen, Henry White, Augustus Hor- 
man and Albert Jendren. 

Joun Dexter, New Bedford, Mass 
exhibited automatic rub apron oilers fot 
wool and waste type cards; also B 
blankets. 

Donce SALes & ENGINEERING Co., Bos 
ton, distributors of the products o! the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka 


Ind., and Dodge Steel. Pulley © rp 
Oneida, N. Y., exhibited a complete line} 
of power transmission material. [sp 


cially complete was the display o' the 
new item in the power transmission lin¢ 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


the Dodge steel hanger, and also the 
Dodge heavy oil engine, which is now 
manufactured at plant No 4, in Misha- 
waka in large quantities for both marine 
and stationary work. Many installations 
have been made of power transmission 
in New England textile mills with the 
Dodge split iron center wood rim pulley. 
which is made especially for textile 
work. One of these pulleys shown has 
been run at a test of 5%4 miles a min- 
ute, which it is believed is a record. 
The exhibit gave evidence that nothing 
had been left undone to make it one of 
the most interesting in the entire hall. 
J. T. Dickenson, the district sales man- 
ager of New England, was ably assisted 
by his salesmen. 


Draper CorPoraTIon, Hopedale, Mass., 
had an interesting and instructive ex- 
hibit, as usual. They had the same 
spaces that they occupied at the last 
textile machinery exhibition in Boston, 
and the large area made it possible to 
operate 8 looms, 1 spooler, 1 twister and 
other equipment, besides showing a va- 
riety of other machines and products, 
and at the same time have ample room 
for demonstration purposes and the re- 
ception of visitors. The looms com- 
prised a 72-inch worsted loom with in- 
termediate head running on dress goods: 
a K model dobby loom on fancy goods; 
an E model 30-inch loom on striped 
gingham; an E model loom weaving 
filling sateen; a 40-inch print cloth 
loom; a loom on terry towels; a P 
model loom weaving light duck goods, 
and a 90-inch broad loom on sheetings. 
The spooler was equipped with their 
usual improvements in the way of bob- 
bin holders, McColl spooler guides, etc.. 
and the twister was arranged to twist 
both plain and novelty yarns. All the 
above machines were operated by indi- 
vidual motor drive. Four warpers of 
various models were shown, including 
one with balling machine, and another 
for very fine yarns, a warper which 
takes 32-inch beam head for coarse 
work, and a warper with fluted cylinder. 
In addition, there was a display of 
smaller special attachments, including 
the Morrill patent slasher comb, 
Rhoades patent double dent slasher 
comb, sample spinning and twister spin- 
dles and rings, several kinds of spooler 
guides, shuttles, bobbins, cop skewers 
and loom temples, including the thread 
cutting temples for Northrop looms. 
As in former years, the Draper Cor- 
poration was represented by men in 
charge of the selling department, in- 
luding Wallace I. Stimpson, agent, B. 
H. Bristow Draper, vice-president, and 
F. E. Forster, Southern representative. 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, 
Del., displayed a few of their latest fast 
products, including the Ponsol colors, 
Napthanil colors, Sulphogene colors and 
Pontachrome colors. They featured 
Ponsol colors dyed in the piece, many 
samples being displayed. The space was 
itted up for reception purposes rather 
than as a working exhibit, and Ed- 
ward A. MacKinnon, Wilmington, Del.. 
assisted by men from the Boston and 
Providence offices discussed fast dye- 
stuffs with mill men. 


Easton & BurRNHAM MACHINE Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., equipped their space 
with a bobbin spooler, on which there 
was a self-threading tension for filling 
wind; a warper, which is a new line 
with this company; a reel running 220 
revolutions per minute on 30s single 
varn: and a set of card grinders, which 


also is a new line. The spooler was 
running on tire yarn at a speed of 1,250 
revolutions per minute of the spool, this 
being nearly double common speeds em- 
ployed in many mills. It demonstrated 
the value of the tension, which was a 
center of interest to mill men. The 
machines were all driven by individual 
motors and the arrangement allowed 
easy inspection by visitors. Frederic W. 
Easton, treasurer: Frederick W. Eas- 
ton, Jr., secretary; John L. Easton, and 
C. Asquith were on hand during the 
week. 


Ecuipse Textite Devices, Inc, El- 
mira, N. Y., showed automatic stop 
motion devices for spinning and twist- 
ing. A Mason spinning frame was in 
operation equipped with the Eclipse 
automatic stop motion which stops 
the supply of roving when an end 
breaks. Where a frame is running on 
double roving, the stop motion works 
equally as well when one roving runs 
out, in this way preventing singles. 
This device was shown for the first 
time and created a large amount of 
interest. In the process of developing 
the Eclipse automatic stop motion for 
spinning, they have eliminated the 
thread board. J. C. Ferguson, general 
manager; J. P. Garey, L. W. Camp- 
bell, and Peter Brown, were in at- 
tendance. E. J. Dunn, president, was 
also at the show during the week. 


Bater Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., exhibited .several baling presses 
for textile mill use. The advantages 
of baling over bagging were pointed out, 
some of these being saving in storage 
and shipping space, better condition of 
material, freight saving, more economi- 
cal trucking, saving in labor, ete. 
Features, of the baling presses which 
were readily observed were the ease of 
operation, the automatic shut-off de- 
vices, plunger traveling full length of 
case, tremendous pressure exerted and 
the general ruggedness. Attention was 
called to the company’s service main- 
tained in branches, where parts are in 
stock and experts are available. How- 
ard M. Arnold, New England manager, 
was in charge, 
FAFNIR BEARING 
Conn. 


Economy 


Co., New Britain, 
The most interesting feature of 
this very comprehensive exhibit was a 
testing machine developed by R. W. 
Sellers, research engineer, for use at 
this exposition. The purpose of this 
machine was to demonstrate the prac 
tical power conception of ball and plain 
bearings. Among the other products 
shown were Fafnir self-aligning ball 
bearings for pickers, cards and slashers: 
and Fafnir ball bearing hanger boxes. 
They were represented by R. M. Hem- 


enway, R. W. Sellers, Silas Pierce, and 
S. 'W. Pace. 
Fates & JENKS MACHINE Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I., showed a 224-spindle 2%- 
inch gauge 1%-inch ring tape drive 
spinning frame running on 60s yarn 
from 12 hank roving; an 80-spindle 234- 
gauge 14-inch ring spinning frame with 
double 10-inch cylinders, band drive with 
self-weighted rolls, and a 76-spindle 
3-inch gauge 2-inch ring tape drive, wet 
twister, twisting 60/3 ply yarn. The 
224-spindle spinning frame was equipped 
with ball bearing spindles, ball bearing 
cylinder shafts and ball bearing shell 
front top rolls. The frame was equipped 
with safety locking device so that if any 
one of the gear covers is left open the 
frame cannot be started. When the 
frame is running not one of the gear 


covers can be opened. The 80-spin- 
dle spinning frame is built on the Eng- 
lish system and is equipped with self- 
weighted rolls, and all-metal creel. The 
76-spindle wet twister was their regular 
type with revolving brass rolls in water 
trough on one side and glass rods in 
the trough on the other side. The tape- 
driven machines were equipped with the 
Fales & Jenks type of tension pulley, 
which has no moving parts above the 
running tapes. Robert R. Jenks and 
Herbert G. Beede were present during 
the week. The company was also repre- 
sented by William H. Armstrong, man- 
ager; Henry C. Dexter and Charles W. 
Boardman. J. H. Mayes, Southern rep- 
resentative, was present during the 
week. 

WILLIAM Firtu, INc., Boston, exhib- 
ited their vacuum sweeper which is 
well known to the trade. The model 
shown is larger and stronger, with 
greater capacity, than the machines 
exhibited at previous shows. Atten- 
tion was also being called to the Firth 
card stripping apparatus, and other 
Firth specialties. A very interesting 
line of fabrics was shown which were 
made from yarns produced on Wil- 
liam Tatham, Ltd., waste machinery. 
William J. Smith was in charge of the 
exhibit. Mr. Porritt from the Tatham 
Works in Rochdale, England, was also 
present. Joseph J. Smith visited the 
show during the week. 


FLETCHER Works, Inc. Philadelphia, 
showed a steam turbine driven hydro- 
extractor, which is built for high speed 
and heavy duty. The steam employed 
for driving the extractor can be used for 
boiling processes, as no oil comes in 
contact with it, this providing unusual 
economy. Cuts of other equipment, in- 
cluding electric underdriven hydro-ex- 
tractors and belt driven hydro-extractors 
were also shown. C. W. Schaum came 
on from Philadelphia for the show. The 
Fletcher Works were also represented 
hy the Hurricane Engineering Co. of 
Massachusetts, who are their New Eng- 
land representatives. 

J. B. Forp Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
These well-known manufacturers of 
chemicals,. in order to satisfy the 
“show me” spirit of the times, dis- 
played a large variety of actual mill- 
run work upon which their products 
were used. Each exhibit was tagged 
with the name and address of the mill, 
from which it came. As might be ex- 
pected, this booth came in for a large 
share of attention of visitors. Field 
Manager F. C. Klebert was in charge, 
assisted by Messrs. DuGray, Flaherty, 
and Stone. 


Foster MACHINE Co., Westfield, Mass. 
The Foster system of doubling for wors- 
ted yarn manufacturing was featured 
in this exhibit. Among the machinery 
shown were machines for cone winding, 
tube winding, doubling cotton, worsted 
and woolen yarn for spinning, weaving 
and knitting mills. A new cotton ten- 
sion was shown; also a worsted tension 
which clears itself by revolving, and the 
No. 17 spooler tension and guide. The 
various machines were winding from 
swifts, runners, cops and bobbins, and 
made a strong exhibit of modern wind- 
ing equipment. The company was rep- 
resented by J. O. McKean, president; 
E. T. Fowler, treasurer and manager; 
T. E. Connor, sales manager, and D. W. 
Bridgman, sales department. 

GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CorpP., 
Greenwich, R. I, exhibited 


East 
feather- 


boards and spur-cap shells. Feather- 
board was shown in course of construc- 
tion, finished and carrying fabrics of 
various grades. Spur-cap shells are 
commonly called shell rolls and find a 
wide use in textile processes. Visitors 
were impressed with the durable con- 
struction of these rolls. Frank B. 
Rhodes, director of publicity; H. E. 
Cockrell, sales manager, and J. C. Dunn, 
sales department, were on hand. 


GENERAL Exectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., used their space on the main floor 
aS a general reception headquarters. 
Lantern slides showed various applica- 
tions of their equipment, and photo- 
graphs, literature, etc., were distributed. 
The chief part of their exhibit, as in 
previous years, was the motor and con- 
trol apparatus actually in operation in a 
great many other exhibitors’ 


spaces 
throughout the show. This included 
special textile machine moto-s, starting 


devices, and a variety of other electrical 
equipment. The company was repre- 
sented by L. W. Shugg, advertising de- 
partment, Schenectady, N. Y., and by 
the following men from the mill power 
department, Boston: S. B. Paine, W. L. 
Bradley, C. A. Chase, C. B. Kimball, R. 
M. Knight, W. A. Mayor, E. E. Falmer, 
\. W. Quennell, W. H. Tate, and E. A. 
Untersee. 


C. H. Grarram & Co., Somerville, 
Mass., exhibited garment hangers. Six 
garments may be placed on one hook: 


Greist MANUFACTURING Co., New 
Haven, Conn., featured their pressed 
steel spinning rings, spinning ring hold- 
ers and drop wires. The extreme ac- 
curacy and the finish of the spinning 
rings waS very impressive to mill men. 
The drop wires are made in all styles 
for every type of loom. A nickel fin- 
ish is given to spinning ring holders 
which makes them rust proof. Several 
illuminated moving displays brought out 
points in the construction of these prod- 
ucts. These displays as well as the en- 
tire exhibit were lighted by Greist lamps, 
which form another line made by this 
company. The space was tastefully ar- 
ranged for the comfort and convenience 
of visitors and attracted favorable at- 
tention. F. W. Boyd, New England 
representative, was in charge. L. B. 
Fraser, general manager of the plant, 
was present during the week. 


GRINNELL CoMPANY, Providence, R. L,, 
featured the Nivling size circulating sys- 
tem. Size mixing kettles, storage ket- 
tles, pumps, piping and a section of a 
slasher were installed and were circu- 
lating liquid throughout the system just 
as in actual mill practice. The Grinnell 
tray type dryer was also shown, and 
table displays of sprinkler heads and 
pipe fittings. The railing surrounding 
the space was Grinnell pipe work. Mr. 
Nivling and C. F. Morse were on hand 
to receive visitors. 


Hamppen Paint & CHEMICAL Co., 
Springfield, Mass., had a well located 
space which they used to call the atten- 
tion of the trade to the fact that they 
are manufacturers of everything in the 
paint line, specializing on mill whites 
and industrial paints. Color cards and 
descriptive literature were distributed; 
also a souvenir pencil. A. J. Lill of the 
Boston office; B. F. Booth, assistant 
sales manager, and L. E. Baker of the 
Springfield office were on hand. 

EpGAR HENDERSON, Boston, exhibited 
the automatic safety climber ladder. 
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EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL FELTS 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing 
Flannels for Cotton Mills 
Every Description of Woolen and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 





Office: 
105 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PETERBOROUGH 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


JoHN HetuHertncton & Sons, Lrtp., 
Manchester, England, Herspert Harri- 
son, Boston, sole agent for United 
States and Canada, had in operation the 
standard 12% inch Nasmith cotton com- 
ber, 6 heads. It was running on 1% 
inch American cotton, giving a produc- 
tion of 850 pounds in a 48-hour week, 
taking out 14 per cent. of waste. Mr. 
Harrison was on hand during the week, 
and J. H. Mayes, the Southern represen- 
tative, was also present. 


HoprepALE MANUFACTURING Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass., showed three automatic 
looms which were representative of 
their business. Two of the looms were 
complete new Nordray looms with bob- 
bin-changing automatic motion, one of 
which was worked by the Nordray fill- 
ing feeler and the other by the filling 
fork. Both of the new looms were 
equipped with the new style thread cut- 
ting temple, the object of which is to 
cut the thread close to the selvages, be- 
sides numerous other Nordray special- 
ties for weaving. A feature claimed for 
these looms is that they have fewer 
parts. The other loom was an old style 
plain loom which had been changed over 
to an automatic loom by the application 
of their automatic attachments. In ad- 
dition there were displays of temples, 
drop wires, shuttles, temple rolls, etc. 
George Otis Draper, C. H. Draper, F. 
E. Norcross and Jonas Northrop were 
m hand during the week, and were 
issisted by members of the sales force. 

Howarp Bros. MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., showed two card set- 
ting machines, also exhibit boards of 
hand strippers and heddles. A _ small 
sample woolen card was also included 
n the display through the kindness of 
the Lombard Machine Co. Phillips 
Brooks Marsden was in charge, assisted 
by E. M. Perryberry, southern agent, 
Charles Philbrick, New England repre 
sentative, and Joseph A. Bogler, western 
representative. Harry C. Coley, treas- 
irer, took a great interest in the exhibit. 


HURRICANE ENGINEERING COMPANY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New England 
selling agents for Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co., Hungerford and Terry, 
Inc., and Fletcher Works, Inc., repre- 
sented these companies at the show. 


HussonG DyeEInG MACHINE (CoO., 
rroveville, N. J., had an interesting ex- 
hibit which included a motor driven ma- 
hine for dyeing sample lots of raw 
stock, skein yarn and slubbing, and for 
leaching cotton yarn. Complete opera- 
m of the machine including loading 
nd unloading, circulating action, etc., 
explained. The National Flue 
leaner Co., owned and orerated by the 
lussong Dyeing Machine Co., manurac- 
rers of soot blowers for return tubu- 
boilers, exhibited a model of their 
aner, and in addition showed one cf 
ir 4-way patented master valves by 
ans of which steam for removing scot 
m the boiler tubes is delivered 1ato 
different sections of the cleaner. J. 
rry Thompson, W. J. McElmoyl and 
L. Sjostrom were on hand to receive 
itors. 


ere 


JOHNSON & 


ass,. 


Bassett, Worcester, 
exhibited one of their latest con- 
uction, extra heavy high speed mules, 
21 model; also one of their latest con- 
uction all-metal bobbin winders. The 
ile, a 180 spindle machine or one- 
lf the average size, used roving made 
Smith & Furbush cards, with Cashiko 
ndenser, which was running on the 


floor below. The spools or roving did 
not have the usual heads. The stsck 
on which the mule worked was changed 
from time to time during the week. ‘the 
all-metal bobbin winder is for winding 
filling bobbins from jack spools and is 
largely used in worsted mills. A most 
interesting display in this space was a 
spinning wheel brought over from Eng- 
land in 1621 by William Bassett, an an- 
cestor of George M. Bassett, on the ship 
Fortune, said to be the next ship over 
after the Mayflower. Geo. M. Bassett, 
William E. Ahern, Chester E. Williams 
and Miss C. D. Kelly explained the im 
provements to interested parties. 

DyeING MACHINI 
Improved business 


KLAUDER-\\ ELDON 
Co., Bethayres, Fa. 
conditions prevented them from show 
ing machines, as the plant is sold ahead 
into next year, and customers are insis 
tent upon deliveries. 
found the company well represented in 
men if not in machines, and many man- 
ufacturers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss dyeing problems and 
equipment. Henry Higgs and J. M. 
Wilson of the Providence, R. I., office 
were in charge of the space. Sackett 


However, visitors 





special feature was green olive potash 
soap, fat content 60 to 65 per cent. The 
company has a specific soap for every 
specific textile purpose, in cotton, wool, 
worsted and silk manufacturing. An 
offer is made to send a trial barrel of 
any delivered the mill’s 
John Ryan, vice-presi- 
manager; Charles A. 
Reisig, vice-president and sales director, 
and C. I. Eichorn, salesman, were pres 
ent during the week 


soap, free at 
freight 


dent 


Station. 


and general 


A. KLIpsTEIN & 
showed 


Co., New York, 
a wide range of dyestuffs and 


chemicals, including vat colors, chrome 


colors, acid colors, basic, direct and sul 
phur colors. Dyeings on yarns and 
piece goods were exhibited, and included 
cotton, wool and silk materials Men 
from the staffs of the Boston, Provi- 
dence and New York offices were on 
hand during the week 

L. E. Knorr Apparatus Co., Cam 


bridge, Mass., displayed a full line of 


apparatus for textile mi!! laboratories 
Kwix Company, Ini 

an oil that 

either without 


Boston, showe d 
be 


for 


base used 


the 


soap 
with or 


can 
water 


A Part of Dept B, Looking from the Rotunda Toward Rear of Hall 


W. Duell, president, visited the exhiln 
tion Fea, Philadelphia 
representative, spent several days witl 
Messrs. Higgs and Wilson. 
KAUMAGRAPH Co., New York, showed 
Kaumagraph attachments on Parks & 
Woolson .Machine Co.’s_ measuring, 
winding and rolling machines, as us« 
by the woolen, worsted, 
for automatically 
vages at the rate 


and Alexander 


and cott 


silk 
trades, marking sel 
of a yard a st 
the Kaumagraph dry 
A wide Kaumagraph dry 


transfers, in gold, silver, blue, red, blacl 


ond by 
transfer 


process 


variety oO 


icK, 
green, purple and other contrasti 
shades, as used by the woolen, worsted 
hosiery, silk, cotton and leather trades 
for selvages, trade marks, inspectors’ 
marks, etc., were shown Francis X 
Hess, Boston, New England representa 


tive, was in charge. 

KENNEY MANUFACTURING CorpP., Bos- 
ton, showed their Kyolyne red oil scour- 
ing soap, neutral palm _ fulling 
green olive soap, olive potash soap, 60 
to 65 per cent. fat; red oil potash soap, 
tallow chip soap, amber chips, auto soap, 
and washing powder. the 


SC ap, 


Perhaps 


hand lor ck 
spots, et E. |] 


D. M. Webster, 


anin 


g paint, 
Smith was in charge 


removing 


manager, was on 
hand part of the time 
La-| (HEMICAL Co, Providence, 
R. I., exhibited a complete line of 
lubricant Of special interest was a 
visible demonstration of their lubri 
cant intended for differential and 
transmission gears in automobiles, 
itomati tokers, etc where _ heat 
and rapid motion are encountered, 
and lasting qualities are required 
| H Rope Corp., New Bedford 


M; displayed samples representing 
various Lambeth bandings and tapes 
They used their space chiefly as a 
place to meet their friends. Samples 
of mule rope and spinning tape were 


distributed to interested mill men. 


The feature perhaps was a coil of spe- 
cial combed Egyptian cotton mule rope 
which it was claimed is one of the 
finest pieces of rope ever manufac- 
tured Harold W. O’Leary, presi- 
dent; Arthur L. O’Leary, treasurer, 
and Frank L. Gray, salesman, were 


in attendance during the week. 


Lamson Company, Boston. On 

the most recent developments in textil 
mill operation is greater economy in 
conveying and handling materials. The 
types of apparatus used are gravity and 
belt conveyors, spiral chutes, automatic 
elevators, pneumatic tubes, wire ling 
cabk 


| 


and 
carrier systems. Portions of con 
veyors and moving illustrations of con 
veying systems in actual operation wer« 
shown by the Lamson Company in dem 
onstrating the place of this new art of 
material handling in the textile industry 
KK. A. Allen, special representative ; J. M 
Alvey, manager Industrial Sales Depart 
ment, and G. C. Agry, assistant manager 
Industrial Division, were in attendance: 
Co., Lowell, Mass., 
called atention to their positive head 
motion looms. They exhibited a 


LANDRY Loom 


for 


bobbin stripper and top roll tension 
hooks for worsted mills 

W rT. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsi 
N. Y., exhibited canvas mill baskets and 
canvas mill trucks These are so well 


known to mill men that to many visitors 
the display was like meeting old friends 
lhe casters used on Lane trucks are of 
their own manufacture and are equipped 
with a thread guard which prevents the 


picking up of waste from the floor 
David R. Lane and F. S. King were in 
attendance. 

A. C. LAwrence LEATHER Co., Bos 
ton, Mass. Roller skins and leathes 
for textile purposes were shown in 
their exhibit. A special department 


of this big concern is now devoted té 
the tanning and preparation of roller 
skins to meet the most exactin, 


tex 


tile requirements, and the samples 
shown meet these demands both in 
texture, firmness, character of skin 
and uniform thickness. They also 


showed samples of rolls covered with 
their leather. Their booth, overlook 
ng the main hall, was attractively 
fitted up for a resting place Mi 
Samuelson was in charge. 

LeveR Brorners Co, Cambridge, 
Mass., exhibited a number of finished 
fabrics which were laundered with 
Lux. These fabrics are the products 
of leading manufacturers of silk, 
woolen and cotton who recon 
mend and endorse the use of Lux in 
laundering their products. 


goods 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis 
showed a pilfer proof transfer truck 
with cover, hasp for locking and 
thread guard casters, also a regular 


Lewis box truck for use inside of the 
plant, equipped with thread guard 


casters. There were also tapered hand 


baskets equipped with detachabl 
washable canvas liners, and detacl 
able washable canvas liners for both 


styles of truck, as wella 
baskets 


s for the hand 
was the detach 
able, washable, canvas liners to pre 
vent tearing goods, and making it pos 
sible to keep lighter colored goods 
clean through frequent washings of 
the liner. L. W. Parks was in charg: 


Tuomas LEYLAND & Co., INc., Read 
ville, Mass., had an interesting display 
of cloth finishing equipment, including 
three and five bar Mycock regulating 
cloth expander for water mangles, 
starch mangles, dry cans, calenders and 
mercerizing machinery; also scutchers, 
straight and angular guides. A compe 
tent staff was in attendance. F. ¥ 
Walsh, vice-president and general man 
ager, was present during the week to 
meet the trade. Arthur Isherwood was 
also on hand to discuss finishing machin- 
ery with visitors. 


The feature 
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Markem M-5 Machine Markem Carton Marking Machine 
$400 $300 


For printing the size, deseriptive 
names or colors, style number or 
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This type of equipment 


i 


adapted for placing trade- lot number, on the cartons or the 
oa marks or serial numbers or labels, eliminating the poor and 
= size indications on tape of blurry marking that is usually ob- 
= any width, which feeds tained by the use of hand stamps. 
= We have over 500 of these equip- 
== automatically at the rate of . . ae d 
= 90 kK ec als ments in operation. Is adapte 
= REGRES' POT Sears. for marking a set-up box, a fold- 
E also rewinds the tape to a ing box, ora telescopic box. We 
= roll, giving you the com- also produce trademarking ma- 
= pact roll for your next op- chines for the placing of trade- 
= eration of sewing it into the marks, sizes, style numbers, etc., 


i 


on hosiery, underwear, piece 
goods, sheets and pillow-cases, on 
goods before going through the 
dye, bleach and finishing. Spec- 


Markem Model 20 Machine ify your requirements, so that we 


may show you our results. 
This Model 20 equip- Markem Coupon Marker 
ment is used for placing 


of trademarks on fin- $250 


ished articles, or for -™ 
; he Coupon or Work Ticket 
placing size, serial 


garment. 
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a 3 Marker is used in connection 
ss numbers and mating 
= - re with piece-work pay-roll sys- 
= numbers, on the pieces 
= “Sih . = tems, where the coupon 
== before they are assem- t 
== eek Ss method is operated. Prints 
= bled. Also for marking ae 
: at the rate of 375 coupons a 
shirts, collars, pajamas, . ; 
eS: es minute. Has rotating type 
= hosiery and underwear, ; 
E eee ee oa wheels, which enable the op- 
with sizes and descrip- ; 
E : ; erator to set various numbers 
i tive numbers. No gears : : 
E gtk pai ae sci at will, and is the solution of 
= or cams. Practically : : 
= i marking where this system is 
= eee installed. Over 400 in use. 
: Nearly 9,000 Marking Machines in Operation 
E MARKEM MACHINE CO. = 
232 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE LOUIS G. FREEMAN CO. INTERNATIONAL SUPPLY CO. O. J. LOCKE CO. 
909 Sycamore St. Montreal, Kitchener and 40 West 4th St. 
Cincinnati, O. Quebec, Canada New York City 
MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO. C. J. SIMES MARKEM MACHINE CO. 
722 No. 18th St. 62 Mason St. 116 Mill St. 


St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


Link-Bett Company, Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis and Philadelphia. This was a 
silent chain drive exhibit, and showed 
the wide application in the textile indus- 
try. Thirty or more enlarged photo- 
graphs illustrated both the group and 
individual drive application to spinning 
and twisting frames, looms and other 
machinery. These illustrations includ- 
ed many representative and ideal instal- 
lations and were taken from mills hav- 
ing in operation thousands of drives. 
Several chain drives were in operation 
mounted on spinning frame ends with 
motor brackets and motors, all of the 
parts being designed to the standard re- 
cently adopted by the various manufac- 
turers. A feature of considerable inter- 
est was the automatic lubricating casing 
for use with spinning and twisting frame 
drives. This device meets the demand 
for a casing which not only protects the 
chain, but at the same time lubricates 
automatically. Exhibits of other man- 
ufacturers included Link-Belt silent 
chain drives to machines, which further 
demonstrated this positive yet flexible, 
highly efficient drive. 


S. C. Lowe Suppty Co., New-Bedford, 
Mass., had an interesting display of mill 
specialties, including Lowe mill oil cab- 
inets, oily waste boxes, comber waste 
boxes, roving cans, easy returning can 
spring, mill hanger drips, Whitin half 
lap, Whitin top comb, Nasmith half 
lap, McDevitt-Lowe collapsible under- 
clearer rolls, etc. It was an instructive 
display of up-to-date mill specialties 
from which many men secured ideas for 
the better equipment of their plants. S 
C. Lowe was present during the week 
and was assisted by others from his staff 
in receiving the trade. 


JoHn J. McCrosxey, Fhiladelphia, 
Pa., exhibited a fancy loom on which 
parts are guaranteed and replaced fre« 
of charge in case of breakage. Loom 
parts for looms of other makers were 
also shown. N. W. Steele, William D. 
Omsler and William Wallace were in at- 
tendance. 


McIntosH MAcHINERY Co., Lowell, 
Mass., exhibited the “ Presto” bobbin 
stripper, and top roll tension hook for 
worsted spinning and drawing frames 


Macomsp MacHINe Co., Waltham, 
Mass., featured their sulphurous acid 
generator, the features of which were 
explained by James Monaghan. Litera- 
ture was distributed describing a method 
of using sulphurous acid for an an- 
tichlor in the bleach house. 


Macropt Fisre Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
had an interesting display consisting of 
a full line of fibre head warp spools 
Visitors were shown the durability and 
conomy of these spools and the added 
traverse, with the corresponding increase 
n yardage which their use allows. Will- 
am Bedard, manager, was in charge and 
explained the products to visitors 


Matcorm & Corttns, Providence, 
R. I., engineers, specializing on textil 
machine production, displayed two very 
nteresting instruments, namely, the 
\lalcolm efficiency clock and the Per 
formalog. The first named, it was ex- 
plained, indicates machine performances 
t a glance. The dial of this instrument 
s identical with an ordinary time clock 
but the movement of the hands is act- 
ated by the operation of the machine 
By setting the speed of the hands by a 
iredetermined efficiency of operation thx 
vorker and overseer can tell whether 
that particular machine is 


i 


being 


operated at the required production 
speed. For example, if, at 2 o'clock, 
the clock reads 1.50, it means the work- 
er is ten minutes behind schedule. The 
Performalog differs from the clock 
model in that it counts in units of pro- 
duction rather than hours of operation 
Both R. C. Collins and J. F. Malcolm 
were at the booth. 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass., showed a model of the 
Manufacturers’ cooling and conditioning 
machine, which was one-sixth the siz¢ 
of the standard machine and built ex- 
actly to scale. This waS mounted on a 
table and driven by a small motor, dem- 
onstrating the process that is used by 
leading cotton, wool, worsted and silk 
mills as the final process of manufactur- 
ing. Briefly, this machine represents 
one of the most important advances in 
textile manufacturing practice that have 
been developed in recent years. It re- 
turns to the cloth its natural amount of 





Some of the Textile Machinery Exhibits in Dept. C, 
Beyond Power Show 


aqueous vapor, which results in improy 
ng the feel, preventing shaded goods, 
besides giving the manufacturer such 
commercial advantages as result from 
length and weight of materials in nat- 
ural condition. I. L. Sjostrom, presi 
dent, R. L. Sjostrom, salesmanager, 
and E. R. Saunders were present dut 
ing the week. 

MARKEM MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., 
showed marking and printing equip- 
ment pertaining to the placing of marks 
of identification, serial numbers, trade- 
marks, etce., on garments in their fin- 
ished form, or on the pieces of garments 
to assist in their correct assemblage, go 
ing through the sewing process, als 
on these goods before going into the 
bleach. Carton marking equipment for 
the placing of sizes, descriptive matter, 
serial numbers, etc., on the 
ends of cartons was demonstrated. Box 
printing equipment for reproducing a 
fac-simile of label by direct printing on 
the carton, eliminating the cost of label 
and labor of pasting thereon, was also 
demonstrated. Marking inks were also 
shown. All the equipment in this ex 
hibit represented new developments. C 
L. Putnam was in charge 

Mason MACHINE Works Co., Taun 
ton, Mass. A new card known as model 
C, with cylinder equipped with Hyatt 


labels or 


roller bearings, was one of the features 
of this exhibit, although it shared a 
large part of the attention of visitors 
with three Mason-Crompton automatic 
looms with battery and warp stop mo 
ion showing the misthreading device, 
hlling feeler motion, double filling fork, 
shuttle lock, compensating let-off motion 
and roller bearing. Another very in- 
teresting machine was a silk loom with 
2 x 1 box. The complete display in 
cluded the machines mentioned above 
and a 40 inch revolving flat card with 
50 inch cylinder, 27 inch doffer; a 4 de 
livery drawing frame with metallic rolls, 
and a spinning frame, 3% inch gauge, 
tape drive, equipped with Hyatt roller 
bearings and Westinghouse - starting, 
stopping and doff assisting device. The 
Mason-Crompton automatic 
cluded a 40 inch loom equipped with 20 
harness dobby, a 40 inch loom with 
double filling fork and 5 harness Wilk 
inson motion, and a 40 inch loom with 


looms i 


a 


Located in Basement 


shuttle lock The silk loom was a 45 
inch reed space 2 x 1 box, 20 harness 
dobby loom. Charles R. Blake of the 
sales department was in charge and was 
ably assisted by Randolph Crompton 
consulting loom specialist. 
Masury-YounGc Co., Boston, showed 
Scotch wool oil, “ Lubrik” for textile 
lubrication, “ Removoil” spot remover 
for cotton goods, and a full line of oils 


woolen goods 1 vhich 


Samples of g 
Scotch wool oil was used to lubricate 
the fibres made an effective display W 
R. Hill, Clifford Erving, E. W. Weeks 


and George Bayne, Southern represen 


tative, were in attendance 

MercURY MANUFACTURING Co., Bos 
ton, Mass The Boston office of this 
company exhibited a type K tractor, a 
box trailer, a warehouse trailer and a 
drop frame barrel trailer for textil 


mill work 


tractors and trailers around the show 


It being impossible to run 


for demonstration purposes, the applica 
tion of the method was shown by means 
of a moving picture machine and reels 
Attention was called to the fact that 
Mercury tractors were used to place the 
exhibits of heavy machinery at the ex 
position. Conrad Hibbeler, New Eng 
land representative, was in charge 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
New York Representatives of th 


group insurance department of this 
company were on hand to explain to 
mill executives their group insuranc« 
plan. The plan as outlined provides for 
insurance of groups of employees with 
out medical examination. It also in 
cludes free nursing and general welfar« 
work, the distribution of literature on 
health, etc. ‘he company in addition 
renders a free advisory service to its 
policy holders to aid them in solving 
any problems that may arise in then 
businesses 

MINERAL SoArp MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lowell, Mass. This booth displayed a 
show cas¢ samples ot 
Another 
interesting exhibit was a complete water 


containing 
scoured and unscoured wool 


analvsis testing laboratory for field us¢ 
the only one of its kind in the coun 
try This company was represented by 


\. R. G. Booth and J. D. W. Ryan 


Morris & Co., INc., Groveville, N. J 
showed a full line of Morris duck mill 
baskets and trucks, including a new 
special basket for silk and fine yarn 
mills which is perfectly smooth in 
side and prevents tearing of the yarn 
with consequent trouble and waste 
Baskets especially adapted tor steam 
ng varns in woolen mills received a 
‘reat deal of attention The display 
was very complete and the frames and 
parts shown emphasized the durability 
of these products William J. Me 
Elmovl, manager of the basket depart 


ment. was in charge, assisted by Lesli 


Lippincott 

Morse CuHain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., had 
their usual location in Department A 
They showed a full line of chain sam 


their exhibit 


ples. The main part of 
was a spinning frame end with motor 
ind chain drive in place, mounted on an 


mproved type of bra ket designed pat 


ticularly for the application individ 
ual motors and chain drives to old 

inning frames. This exhibit was pat 
ticularly interesting to cotton mill en 
gineers as it illustrated a_ practical 


method of equipping old spinning frame 
and twisters with indiv dual motors and 


chain drives, which results in increasing 

the production fro thes: trames to 
‘ . } } 

the maximum that = cat « obtained 


George W Pritchett and John S White 
were in attendance and many mill men 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
secure their expert engineering advice 
on transmission problems 

Morton VAcUuUM BREAKER Co., Can 
on, Mass., manufacturers ot 
breakers and 
breaker and 
hibited several of their products 


combinattor acuum 


valves CA 


non-return 


FRANK  MOosSBERG  ( Attleboro, 
Mass., utilized their spac« rr a display 
of steel loom and section beam heads, 
narrow fabric beams, rubber beams and 


raider take-off reels. A new steel sec 
tion beam head reinforced by laminated 
yood disc for heavy warps was a tea 
tur Fred G. Valpey, sales 


reel and beam departments, was in 


nanager, 


charge 

\MossperG PRESSED STEEL Corp., Attl 
horo, Mass., had a well arranged display 
which included pressed steel loom beam 
beam heads, 


adjustable loom beam 


1 


heads, and pressed steel beams for elas 


heads, pressed steel section 


pressed steel 


tic and non-elastic web. They also 
showed steel headed jack spools, high 
speed braider carriers, braider bobbins, 
and new process drop wires. The all 
steel loom beam heads, section and ad- 
justable beam heads are a new develop- 
ment in that they eliminate the use of 
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Every Year Sees Increase 
in the use of 


NON 
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UNITED STATES ; 


Modern lextile Lubricants 


EITHER fair nor unfair competition can keep the best product down. 

In spite of the efforts of other lubricant manufacturers to supplant NON- 
FLUID OIL in Textile Millk—NON-FLUID OIL has steadily increased its 
popularity among Mill Men. 





























A TD the popularity of NON-FLUID ILL men who have tried NON- 
OIL has been founded entirely upon FLUID OIL have found that it does 
merit—wwe have always sung the same song just what we say. In this way NON- 

we have told simply and clearly what FLUID OIL has made for itself many 
NON-FLUID OIL would do—we have permanent friends, during the past twenty- 
told why NON-FLUID OIL gave better five years, and they in turn have helped 
lubrication in textile machinery at less cost perfect NON-FLUID OIL by valuable 
per month—and we have explained that advice and recommendations. 
NON-FLUID OIL saves good cotton So today NON-FLUID OIL is used in 
from oil stains because it won't drip, the great majority of mills in every part of 
Spatter, or creep. the country. 









If you are not already using NON-F!.U!D OIL in your mill it will 
pay you to try it—and it will cost you nothing for the sample is free-—just 
fill out the coupon and mail. 


NON-FLUID OIL in suitable grades for textile machinery is kept in 
stock for your convenience at our branches. 












N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
“ N. J. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 






Please 







send Testing 
Samples and 
Bulletin on the 
“ Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery ”’ 
to 


Name . 
Address ° 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway, New York 










TW 11-65-21 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


cast iron altogether and are made to 
duplicate in detail cast iron heads of all 
sizes and kinds. The high speed braider 
carriers are claimed to increase produc- 
tion on braiding machines and produce a 
better quality of braid. Improvements 
in construction and finish have been 
made on all these products and they are 
guaranteed as to workmanship, utility 
and durability. A. A. Underwood, sec- 
retary and sales manager, and Walter 
Gibbs were in attendance. Frank Moss- 
berg, president and general manager, 
was also present at various times. 


Motor Protection Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L, had some very interesting photo, 
graphs showing some of their installa* 
tions. They specialize on systems for 
cooling and cleaning electric motors. 
Their methods result in considerable 
saving in money and time. The life of 
the motor is lengthened and _ repair 
costs are greatly reduced. In attend- 
ance were L. F. Arnold, W. A. Roy-.and 
\. South. 


NASHUA STEAM Press & BOILER 
Works, Nashua, N. H., exhibited Craw- 
ford steam plates, cloth finished on 
Crawford presses, accessories for 
steam plate presses, and press papers 
and fender boards. Catalogs >xplain- 
ing their different products were given 
to interested parties. Those in charge 
of the exhibit were Marcel Theriault, 
Charles Williams and Earl ‘W. Pratt. 


NaTIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., 
Inc., New York, had an educational ex- 
hibit occupying the entire stage in De- 
partment A which told in a summarized 
and legible form the story of the coal 
tar dye industry, from the accidental 
discovery by Perkin, in 1856, of the first 
color derived from coal tar, onward 
through unlimited research and experi- 
mentation to the creation of -the staple 
shades now indispensable in the manu- 
facture of high class textile fabrics, in 
the artistic results attained in printed 
effects and in the delicate and lustrous 
colors developed on silk goods., There 
was a piece of the original moired silk 
ribbon dyed with the Perkin “ mauve” 
just as the father of the coal tar indus- 
try left it, also a dyed and printed silk 
lining showing the most recent develop- 
ment of the colorist’s art in the handling 
of design in contrasting and harmonious 
effects. There was an example of the 
crude methods of coloring used by the 
ancients, and in contrast a fabric dyed 
on a modern piece dyeing machine. The 
application of dyestuffs on various ar- 
ticles and fabrics composed of silk, cot- 
ton, wool and leather were shown, dis- 
playing the most recent results in the 
production of American dyes. In addi- 
tion a tasteful arrangement of the act- 
ual dyes themselves in the order of their 
importance to the textile trade were 
shown, illustrating the advances made 
during the past year, and the new colors 
which are now available to the textile 
manufacturer. The application of coal 
tar colors to union fabrics, for the gar- 
ment dyer’s use, received special atten- 
tion and showed effectively the progress 
made in the manufacture of dyes which 
will color both animal and vegetable 
fibres alike. At one end of the section a 
working chemist’s laboratory was lo- 
cated where the methods of comparing, 
matching and testing were demonstrated, 
and where special tests were undertaken 
for those interested. The exhibit was 
framed in an architectural setting which 


subtly suggested the Egyptian origin of 
the modern colorist’s art. Dr. Louis J. 
Matos was in charge and was assisted 
by Frank Gainey and others of the or- 
ganization. 


NATIONAL BuNDLE TyYEr Co., Blissfield, 
Mich. The National bundle tyer was 
exhibited by H. G. N. Young, New Eng- 
land agent. 


NATIONAL FLUE CLEANER Co., owned 
and operated by Hussong Dyeing Ma- 
chine Company, manufacturers of soot 
blowers: for return tubular boilers, ex 
hibited a model of their cleaner, and 
in addition showed one of their 4-way 
patented master valves by means of 
which steam for removing soot from 
the failer tubes is delivered into the 
different sections of the cleaner. The 
company was represented by J. Harry 
Thompson, W. J. McElmoyl and W. L. 
Sjostrom. 


sess the advantage of giving freedom 
from oil stains on goods. Besides men 
from their regular sales staff, the com- 
pany had in attendance men who have 
specialized on the lubrication of textile 
machinery, so were amply qualified to 
give mill superintendents and engineers 
expert advice on this subject. They dis- 
tributed a text book on textile ma- 
chinery lubrication in which is illus- 
trated every machine through which cot- 
ton passes, and which treats of the 
lubricating difficulties usually 

enced and the remedies for them 


experi- 


Oakey CHEMICAL Co., New York. 
Samples were shown of many kinds of 
textile fabrics and materials which had 
been kier boiled, soaped out, scoured or 
cleaned with the aid of Oakite. Special 
prominence was given to samples of cot- 
ton hosiery and underwear tubing which 
had been kier boiled with the aid of 





View in Dept. F of Textile Exhibition, Showing Exhibit of National Association of 
Wool Fibre Manufacturers in Foreground 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., had an attractive display 
comprising a full line of spinning and 
twisting travelers in all sizes. The fea- 
ture of the exhibit was the new Went- 
worth double-duty traveler, and this at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from 
mill men. The exhibit was in charge 
of P. C. Wentworth, treasurer, assisted 
by M. H. Coffin, C. E. Lovejoy, C. D. 
Taylor and C. D. Peaseley. Messrs. 
Taylor and Peaseley are southern rep- 
resentatives. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, Boston. 
For many years this bank has partici- 
pated extensively in textile financing. 
Therefore, it seemed fitting that it 
should . avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded to greet old friends in this 
field, and to further cooperate in the 
development of this great industry. 
Literature interesting to business men 
and manufacturers was distributed. 
William J. Fortune was in charge, as- 
sisted by Charles Stewart, George Til- 
ton and Ralph Bailey. 


New York & New Jersey LusRICANT 
Co., New York, had on display grades 
of non-fluid oil that have been devel- 
oped especially for the textile industry, 
and that were designed for lubricating 
every machine. These lubricants pos- 


Oakite. Attention was called to the 
softness and whiteness of the samples. 
A staff of Oakite chemists and textile 
men were in attendance to explain the 
use of Oakite materials. Facts and fig- 
ures were presented, together with spe- 
cial reference to samples shown, to 
prove how Oakite saves detergents and 
bleaching and finishing materials, pre- 
vents stains and injury to goods, gives 
a more uniform dyeing, and produces 
better appearing and better feeling 
goods. An excellent booklet, “ Oakite 
in Textile Mills,” was distributed. Of 
particular interest are some significant 
statements that are made in this booklet 
under the heading, “ Oakite in Cotton 
Mills.’ Maxwell Lakeman was in 
charge, assisted by R. A. Brazee, W. D. 
Whipple, D. Blanchard, O. W. Hoster, 
and Frank J. Wall. 


PAIRPOINT CoRPORATION, New Bedford, 
Mass. All the various paper tubes and 
cones made by this concern, including 
the Perfect Knit-All and plain point 
cones, parallel, taper, cop, ball and elec- 
tical tubes made by this concern, were 
neatly arranged on a table where they 
attracted considerable attention. A line 
of processed cones was also exhibited 
which, because of their moisture-proof 
quality, are being adopted by a great 
many cotton mills. Hand rolled tubes 


were also shown in a great variety of 
lengths and diameters. Of special in- 
terest was a cord tire fabric roll which 
will easily carry 1,500 pounds of cloth 
without collapsing. Several old spools 
and bobbins were displayed showing 
how, by means of the Diamond P pro- 
cess, these spools can be made practi- 
cally new, and not thrown away as here- 
tofore. Representatives on hand were 
P. I. Fletcher and Arthur F, Salmon. 

ParKS-CRAMER Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
showed a full line of humidifying and 
air-conditioning apparatus, together 
with the various types of regulators 
which they manufacture. The high duty 
water motor head and the high duty 
electric motor head were shown run- 
ning, being operated by a triplex pump; 
and their turbo system operated by an 
air compressor was also shown. In 
addition they exhibited a miniature cen- 
tral station equipment with automatic 
regulation of heat and humidity. In 
the larger sizes the central station is 
used for air conditioning in textile 
plants and various other types of fac- 
tories. In the smaller sizes it is largely 
used for conditioning rooms and lab- 
oratories, where it is necessary to reg- 
ulate the temperature and humidity very 
closely. They also showed a full line 
of their diaphragm pneumatic regula- 
tors, electric resistance reg: yrs, to- 
gether with special valves, nozzies, air 
cleaning specialties, etc. Those in at- 
tendance included H. M. Parks, R. S. 
Parks, A. W. Thompson, S. W. Smith, 
C. D. Park, B. S. Cottrell, W. B. Hodge, 
C. W. Scott and W. J. Buck. These 
men, all experts in air conditioning and 
industrial piping, were kept busy re- 
ceiving the host of friends of the 
Parks-Cramer Co. who visited the 
show. 


Parks & Wootson MAcHINE Co., 
Springfield, Vt., showed measuring, 
doubling, winding, trademarking and in- 
specting machinery. The display was in 
operation making a very interesting ex- 
hibit. Fred Sturtevant was in charge. 


PRrecISION MACHINE Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., exhibited several models of Uni- 
versal counters, thread meters and 
counting devices. The most interesting 
feature was a demonstration of a thread 
meter and checking counter, both oper- 
ated by 200 thread, showing the depend- 
ability of these products, even with so 
fine a thread. Another was the Univer- 
sal counter operated by electricity, per- 
mitting it to be placed at a superinten- 
dent’s desk so that he can know how 
much work is being accomplished.  E. 
Rosing, sales manager, was in charge. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc.. Holyoke, 
Mass., had a well located space in which 
they exhibited Perkins’ ventilating fans, 
Perkins’ calender rolls, Mullen paper 
testers, bleach ejectors, and size pumps. 
The construction of the calender rolls 
with the patented spline was of partic- 
ular interest. This prevents either the 
heads or the stock from turning on the 
shaft, insuring a longer life for the roll. 
Perhaps the feature of this exhibit was 
the new motor driven Mullen tester and 
the new tensile strength testing ma- 
chine. Owing to the increasing interest 
of the industry in testing of all kinds 
these machines received particular at- 
tention. The company was represented 
by Thomas Holgate and J. H. Ely, the 
latter in charge of the tester depart- 
ment. 
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An Engineering Service 
That Includes the 

Selection of 

Building Sites 





Manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that the selection of a site for 
a textile mill is too important a mat- 
ter to be based on anything but 
expert opinion. 





It was primarily to insure proper 
location for the buildings we de- 
signed, that we have for a number 
of years, made a specialty of the se- 
lection of manufacturing sites. This 
service has so greatly benefited our 
clients, that we have made it a spe- 
cialized branch of our business. 





Our method is to prepare a report, 
with recommendations, covering a 
limited number of selected sites; 
this report contains besides maps 
and charts, detailed information as 
to the location as regards raw mate- 
rials, power, water supply, labor 
conditions, railway connections and 
the distance from market. 





We would be pleased to discuss this 
subject with any manufacturer who 
is planning to erect a new mill. This 
preliminary discussion entails abso- 
lutely no obligation. 


CLARK, MACMULLEN & RILEY, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 





TEXTII 







E MILLS, CHEMICAL WORKS, SITES SELECTED 
PLANTS DESIGNED 
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—CHEMISTS 
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BLOOMFIELD.N.J 
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June 29,1921. 


Tne Hart Roller Bearing Co., 
Bam orange, 


Gentlemen: - 


About eighteen monthe ago we installed 
two Hart Roller Quality Bearinge in one of our agitators 
and on inepection find that the same have stood up in @ 
very satiefactory manner, Our engineer states that there 
wae a faving in power of at least 20%. This is sufficient 
proof to warrant us in equipping the balance of our 
machines with the bearing, as soon ar the old "Babbitt* 
etyle need renewing. It hae been our custom to renew the 
*rabbitt" tearing at leart once a year, 





We estimate that the *Hart® is of much 
longer life and, therefore, recommend the same for heavy 
duty work, 


Wiehing you every success, we remain 
Youre very truly, 


PHF/R. WoL 

YOU can Increase Net Earnings 
by saving Friction-horse power, Fuel, 
Lubricants, on Textile Machinery, 
Line Shafting, etc. by applying 
~ ee 
(Quality, 


RraRINe 
DE AINE INNS 





Has greater Capacity and Longer 
Life than other bearings. 


Write today to 


The Hart Roller Bearing Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


SAE and other § 
interchangeable sizes 


Radial and 
Thrust Types 


n°oa%w8 3S or ae 


Details of Exhibits at Textile Show — Continued 


PERMUTIT ComPpANY, New York. The 
principal and most interesting part of 
their exhibit was a model water soften- 
ing and filtering equipment constructed 
in exact duplication of the very large 
commercial equipment which they man- 
ufacture. It was about four feet long 
and made exactly to scale after the de- 
sign of a commercial unit that delivers 
100,000 gallons daily. Even the small 
pipes and strainers in the interior of 
the water softening tank were repro- 
duced in miniature and the model rep- 
esented a very striking and clever piece 
of workmanship. The Permutit Com- 
pany manufactures all types of equip- 
ment for treating water to render it 
pure, soft and correct for use in all 
branches of the textile trade and many 
other branches of industry. F. VU. West, 
E. L. Root, H. G. Anderson, M. F. 
Corin and F. F. Hubach were present 
during the week to receive visitors. 

PHILADELPHIA} DryING MACHINERY 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited an 
actual working model of the “ Hurri- 
cane” automatic drying and condition- 
ing machine for chain warps and skein 
yarns. There was also a model of the 
“Hurricane” type of dryer which is 
used for skein yarns and yarns dyed on 
cones by the Franklin process. A dis- 
play case showed photographs of various 
other types of “ Hurricane” machines 
and an interesting, instructive set of 
pictures was used to show the type of 
work that “Hurricane” carbonizing, 
drying, dyeing and finishing machinery 
is doing in various lines. The automatic 
drying and conditioning machine for 
chain warps and skein yarns was the 
outstanding feature. This is being used 
by many large yarn manufacturers for 
handling worsted yarns, dyed and 
bleached cotton yarns, silk and artificial 
silk yarns, and linen and jute yarns. The 
exhibit was in charge of Elery L. Smith, 
managing director of the Hurricane 
Engineering Co. Walter W. Sibson, 
secretary and treasurer, was at the show 
during the week. 


Proctor & ScHwartz, INnc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., were represented at the show 
by Charles H. Ayres, Fred Kershaw and 
E. B. Kerst, who discussed the products 
of the company with numerous mill men. 


REFINITE ComMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 
showed several models of water recti- 
fiers. In addition there was a very in- 
teresting display of finished products 
manufactured in mills where their water 
softeners and filters are used. It was 
explained by C. R. Travis, who was in 
charge, that Refinite apparatus has been 
installed throughout the entire country. 
L. M. Schmidt was also in attendance at 
the booth. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co., Boston, 
displayed typewriters, including the new 
portable, the bookkeeping machine, and 
the self-starting machine. 


Ruope Istanp Warp Stop Egulp- 
ment Co., Pawtucket, R. I., operated 
two looms fitted with their K-A elec- 
trical warp stop. This is always new 
and interesting to mill men who are 
unfamiliar with it and it is such per- 
sons that the company wishes to reach. 
They also showed Sim-Pull and Sim- 
Plex countershaft and belt shifters, 
the T-B spooler tension, a simple ball 
tension that is achieving results, and 
miscellaneous articles which they 
nianufacture, including a line of drop 
wires. 


‘Rogers Fisre Co., Boston, had a 
strong exhibit of Leatheroid fibre rov- 
ing cans, warehouse cars, boxes, doffing 
cars, round taper baskets, barrels, and 
waste baskets. Sections of the different 
products were displayed which empha- 
sized the rugged construction and the 
ample reinforcement to withstand long 
mill use. Unusual interest was shown 
in this line. Leon B. Rogers, Clarence 
V. Moore and James W. Cass were on 
hand to welcome their many old friends 
and meet new ones. 


Root Company, Bristol, Conn., ex- 
hibited automatic counting machines in- 
cluding pick counters, hank counters, 
yardage counters, and special adapta- 
tions of regular counters to textile ma- 
chinery. A moving display in the front 
of the space showed the different styles 
of counters in operation. The newest 
device shown by the company was a 
pneumatically operated counter which 
has been developed to take the place of 
different operating drives. A display 
board showed hinges and metal stamp- 
ings turned out by the company and a 
second display board showed parts man- 
ufactured for the Rolls-Royce of Amer- 
ica, Inc. A. E. Kallinch and H. L 
Spaunburg were in charge. 


Saco-LowELL Suops, Boston, occu- 
pied a large space in which they ex- 
hibited a No. 4 bale breaker featuring 
the Thomas automatic control, a 40 inch 
revolving flat card featuring their auto- 
matic stripping device, a spinning frame 
showing all their latest improvements, 
and a combination wet and dry twister 
which embodies numerous refinements. 
The Thomas automatic control shown 
in connection with the No. 4 bale 
breaker is a patented device developed 
by A. S. Thomas, treasurer of the Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Co., Whitney, S. C., 
which controls the input of cotton into 
the hoppers so that they maintain a 
constant level. There is no overflow 
from the distributor and it makes an 
even feed to the breaker lapper. In 
connection with the revolving flat card a 
number of improvements were noted on 
the stripping device since it was shown 
in New York at the last textile ma- 
chinery — exhibition. The principal 
points in these developments are a 
smaller pipe used for the strips and also 
the brush is removable so that the grind- 
ing roll can be put on to grind the card 
without removing the hood of the dof- 
fer. The spinning frame shown had a 
Link-Belt chain drive and several new 
features including a General Electric 
resistance starter which brings the 
frame up to speed gradually, eliminat- 
ing shocks. The combination wet and 
dry twister was shown for the first time 
at the show, and while it embodies no 
radically new principles, there are many 
new features and refinements that make 
for smoother operation of the mill and 
economy. There was little in the way 
of information on cotton machinery that 
Visitors to the show could not obtain 
from the representatives of 
Lowell Shops, including James Strang, 
manager of service department, H. D. 
Lord, manager of northern sales de- 
partment, A. H. Green, selling 
F. E. Rowe, Jr., selling agent, E. W. 
Soucy, agent, Rogers W. Da- 
vis, southern agent, and J. F. Havey, 
manacer of foreign sales department 


Saco- 


agent, 


selling 


Scumitz & Guttp, INnc., Boston, dis- 
played an automatic oiler. 


Henry L. Scott & Co. Providence, 
R. I, demonstrated a varied line of 
Scott testers for fabric and yarn testing. 
Of particular interest was the serigraph 
machine for silk. In the center of the 
space was a heavy fabric tester with re- 
cording device which showed graphi- 
cally both strength and stretch of ma- 
terial with one line on ruled paper. 
Mounted on the wall at the back of 
the space was a rubber and _ fabric 
tester; an automatic power yarn tester, 
motor driven; a combination yarn and 
cloth tester, motor driven with recorder ; 
an automatic power cloth tester; and a 
cord testing machine with recorder. 
Table displays showed a new type of 
fabric clamp, a yarn inspecting ma- 
chine, yarn swifts, twist counters, rov- 
ing reels, etc. David C. Scott was in 
charge assisted by Enoch B. Bolton 
Henry L. Scott was present during the 
week. 


Scotr & WitttAMs, INnc., New York, 
operated six knitting machines in their 
space which included a new model H-H 
machine, a model K machine, a B-5 ma- 
chine, a B-3 machine, and a shirt ma- 
chine. The model H-H machines are 
among the latest Scott & Williams’ de- 
velopments, and knit a half hose stock- 
ing automatically, rib included, with the 
exception of closing the toe. The first 
of these machines are about to be de- 
livered to the mills. The model K ma- 
chine knits the welt and the entire stock- 
ing automatically, including fashion 
marks and fashion seam, with the ex- 
ception of closing the toe. About 30,- 
000 of this type machine are now run- 
ning. The model B-5 machine showed 
the old method of making men’s trans- 
ferred half hose, a skilled female opera- 
tive doing the transferring. On _ this 
tvpe of machine a highly skilled opera- 
tive will run three machines in com- 
parison with an unskilled operator run- 
ning twelve machines of the model H-H 
type. The B-3 machine was knitting 
infants’ striped and tipped half hose, and 
the shirt machine was a 12 cut, auto- 
matic body machine, which is about the 
average gauge used. F. W. Smith was 
in charge and ably represented the com- 
pany. 

Wirtiam Setrers & Co., INnc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., displayed their general line 
of machinery specialties for the me 
chanical transmission of power in tex- 
tile mills. This included their true ball 
and socket hanger, many of which have 
been in constant service for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. One of 
these hangers installed in 1851 and taken 
down in 1921 was shown, complete with 
its bearing. They also showed their 
patented double cone vise coupling for 
shafts. These couplings 
have been in constant service since 1856 
under most severe conditions. In addi- 
tion to ability to transmit the full power 
of the connected shafts, they are quick- 
ly and easily erected and run perfectly 
true at all speeds. Special 
frames, adjusters and 


connecting 


binder 
automatic belt 
other apparatus were also shown. The 
company was represented by Miss O. 
M. Buller, acting manager, 
Ebert, and J. 
manager of the 


3oston of- 
fice, Edgar R Charles 
Hinton, transmission 


department. 


SHAWMUT ENGINEERING Co., Boston, 


showed one of their reed cleaning and 


polishing machines, and their machine 


for threading axminster tube frames 


The chief business of this company is 
the designing and working out of ma- 
chinery appliances and processes for ac- 
complishing new and novel purposes, 
and E. F. Hathaway or the company’s 
engineers were always on hand to ad- 
vise and discuss with practical mill men 
their mechanical difficulties, or the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing mechanically 
some desired result. 


SicNopE SysteM, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
presented an interesting demonstration 
of the method of applying the Signode 
system of strappimg and sealing bales, 
while under pressure in the baling 
press, exhibited by the Economy Baler 
Company. Signode System, Inc., also 
demonstrated their method of applying 
nail-less box strap to the various types 
of shipping containers’ by encircling 
the box with a steel strap of high ten- 
sile strength drawn very taut by means 
of a small hand tool which holds the 
tension until the overlapped ends of 
the strap are crimped in a positive lock 
seal. The demonstration of the Sig 
node method of reinforcing and seal 
ing shipments was interesting from 
the standpoint of pilferage prevention, 
and a greater degree of reinforcement 
of shipments in transit as well as the 
labor saving and material cost stand- 
point. J. T. Leach, Boston, New Eng- 
land manager, was in charge. 

S. K. F. Inpustries, Inc., New York, 
exhibited many types of ball bearings that 
textile machinery and 
equipment One 


are applied to 
power transmission 
important display consisted of self 
aligning and deep radial ball 
bearings. Another feature of particular 
interest was a range of special housings 
for textile machinery There were also 
models which brought out the ad- 
vantages of the self-aligning ball bear- 


gFroove 


ing and step operations showing the as 
sembly of both the deep 
self-aligning ball bearings 
most interesting model was a 
driven demonstrating machine showing 
the difference in power consumption be 
tween self-aligning ball bearings and 
the typical babbitt bearing in transmis- 
sion service. The shafts of this model 
were purposely thrown out of align- 
ment and a model No. 319 Weston indi- 
cating watt meter with five watt cali- 
brations recorded the power input of 
both plain and ball bearing hanger. The 
power readings on this machine were 
convincing and attracted a large num- 
ber of people. Heavy type Fales and 
Tenks ball bearing twister spindles 
formed part of an interesting table dis- 
play. The following representatives 
were in attendance: S. B. Taylor, sales 
manager, New York City; R. H. De 


groove and 
Perhaps the 
power 


Mott, assistant sales manager, New 
York City; H. A. Fonda, district sales 
representative, Boston; G. C. Clark, 


sales engineer, Boston; N. Miler, sales 
engineer, Boston; N. O. Durfee, 
engineer, Boston; A. G. Norris, district 
sales representative, New Haven; G. H 
Spencer, sales engineer, New Haven; 
W. H. Holby, district sales renresenta- 
tive, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Merrill, trans- 
mission engineer; and R. C. Byler, ad- 
vertising manager, New York City 

R. D. Skinner & Co., Inc., New York, 
showed samples of interwoven cotton 
belting made by the Buckner Proces- 
sing Co. It is furnished in sizes from 
1 inch to 18 inches in width. For 
bleacheries and dye houses the belt- 
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sales 
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is treated with an acid-proof and 


aterproof compound 


Smith & FursusuH MAcHINE Co., 
Philadelp! la, Pa.. occupied one oi: the 
largest spaces in the show, which they 


utilized for an impressive exhibit of 
their woolen yarn and waste 


The ré 


wook n 


machinery 
eration. 

60 x 0D 
with their 


in of was a complete 


cards equipped 
automatic self feeder, 

feeder, and Cashiko tape 
taking off 120 ends 
In addition there was a four cylinder 
30 x 60 breast garnett machine of 
latest pattern, equipped with automatic 
self-feeder of their own make. There 
was also one of their special shredders 
for wool waste. 


own 
intermediate 


condense r, ,ood 


Accessory equipment 


shown included the solid shaft floor 
grinder, traverse grinder for the cylin- 
der, and Barker three bank triple 


apron rub motion. They also showed 
one of their. aluminum workers with 
which the cards are equipped, this 
feature attracting a great deal of in 
terest. The set of cards was on the 
sectional frame construction with 
turned and ground cylinders, accurate 
to 1% thousandths of an inch. Case 
hardened and ground steel shafts con 
siderably larger in diameter than usual 
were used extending through th« 
der and keyed solidly to it. The work 
of aluminum which gives light 


cylin 


ers are 


ness and ruggedness. A newer and 
heavier intermediate feed was used 
vith an improved feed on the breaker 
card. The garnett shredder shown was 


the improved machine on which there 
were numerous improved mechanical 
features including the roll to 
prevent pulling in, drive 


holding 
feed roll 


rranged with a slip friction to pre 
vent chokes and breakage of cards, 
wide range of feed speeds, all metal 
top covers, et The garnett machines 


are a specialty with the Smith & Fur 
bush Machine Works and on the equip 
ment shown there 
portant 


were numerous im 
improvements, including the 
unit construction, 
with plates to carry the work- 
ers, graduated worker speeds, cylin 
ders with shafts all the 
et The Cashiko tape condenser 
operated in connection with the cards 
was the first machine of this type ex 
hibited at any textile show. The 
Barker triple tandem rubber was also 
shown for the first time. Robert J 
Hill, 2nd vice president, Tames Booth, 


sectional improved 


arches 


wav through, 


secretary, William F. Bokum, chief 
engineer, John H. Senior, assistant 
sales manager, Melvin B. Bowman, 
Clayton P. Jones, John C. Rumford, 
F. P. Pfunke, Mr. Morrisey, Thomas 
Gaynor, and Mrs. M. T. Luff, repre- 


sented the company. The Cashiko 
Machine Company was represented by 


Tohn H. Kovar, Joseph Schimek and 
Alex Cavedon 
Sotvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


In the center of their booth was a large 
glass case containing 76 per cent. caustic 
Another 
showed the steps in the Solvay process, 


soda interesting display 
beginning with the raw material, passing 
through the intermediary stages which 
were represented by bottles containing 
the materials at the various stages, finally 
terminating in the finished material 
which represented by miniature 


The display 


was 
actual use 
attracted much attention. 


containers in 


SoutHERN Novetty Co., 
S. C. This company’s 
one of the most striking. 
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Hartsville, 
display was 
The booth 


was covered by a house built entirely 
of Sonoco and tubes. The de- 
sign would do credit to any architect. 
The roof was covered with red cones, 
looking for all the world like red tile. 
In the “gardens” around the house 
pots of flowers were distributed, and 
at either side of the entrance was a 
cotton plant sent by the Governor of 
South Carolina. On one of its in- 
terior walls were several drawings of 
caricatures, each emphasizing a feature 
of Sonoco products. Several show 
cases contained Sonoco cones, parallel 
tubes and cloth winding tubes of many 
sizes, shapes and colors—many of them 
round. C. W. Coker, president was at 
the booth, assisted by J. B. Gilbert, 
sales manager, and L. T. Shurtleff, New 
England sales manager 


cones 


Sowers MANUFACTURING Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., showed the Dopp seamless steam 
jacketed kettle in several sizes, includ- 
ing a cut away section showing the seam- 
construction; a 40-gallon 
steam jacketed kettle equipped with agi- 
tator 


less seamless 
for mixing sizing, soap, dyestuffs 
etc., also a 15-gallon laboratory unit 
equipped with cover for pressure or 
vacuum work. Austin Kuhns and J. M 
DeBell, Boston representatives, were in 
charge 


Visi 
pre- 
pared for an interesting exhibit by this 
company and they were not disap- 
pointed. The same spaces that have been 
occupied at previous machinery exhibi 


StaFForp Co., Readville, Mass. 
ors to former textile shows were 


tions in Mechanics Building were occu 
pied, and as in other years a_ well 
planned and executed decorative effect 
added to the attractiveness. The ma- 
chines shown were three bobbin-chang- 
ing and_= shuttle-changing 
driven by direct connected motors. 


looms, all 
The 


loom styles with class of goods being 


woven on each were as follows: A 40 
inch automatic bobbin-changing loom 
making plain sheeting, 28s warp, 36s 


filling; a 32 inch bobbin-changing denim 


loom, making 28 inch, 2.40 vard denim, 
warp indigo blue, 1034s filling, 
black and white, mock twists, 72 x 40; 
a 36 inch bobbin-changing loom weaving 
chambray, warp 30s, filling 40s, 72 x 60; 
a 90 inch shuttle-changing loom, weaving 
broad sheeting, warp 22s, filling 22s, 
72 x 68; a 40 inch shuttle-changing fine 
goods loom, cop filling, weaving lawn, 
warp 60s, filling 98s, 100 x 96; and a 
50 inch automatic shuttle-changing silk 
loom weaving silk shirtings, warp 28 
to 30 deniers, filling 4 thread tram, 60 
deniers, 300 x 112. The smooth opera- 
tion of this equipment and the variety 
of products being woven gave visitors 
some idea of the complete line of auto- 
matic looms that this company is pro- 
ducing. G. P. Erhard, president; C. W. 
Lillie, vice president and treasurer; E. 
H. Erhard, vice president and general 
superintendent ; R. N. Mackay and D. C. 
Dunn were on hand during the week and 
were assisted by men from the plant and 


offices. 


934s 


STANDARD FisreE Co., Somerville, Mass. 
An important display of fibre roving 
cans, steel clad factory cars and boxes, 
doffing trucks, mill barrels, receptacle 
boxes, gill and fibre receptacles 
was made which emphasized the rugged 
features of this equipment. The “ No- 
Waste” seamless roving cans were per- 
haps the feature of the exhibit and com- 
manded the attention of manufacturers. 
These cans are free from seams, joints 


cans 


or rivets and are made from heavy 
gauge hard vulcanized fibre with elec- 
trically welded polished steel top and 
bottom rings, metal bottoms and seam- 
less fibre kicking bands. James W. 
Brock and Frank A. Daggett were on 
hand to receive visitors. 


J. W. STARKWEATHER Co., Providence, 
R. I., manufacturers of chemicals, oils 
and dyestuffs, displayed their many pro- 
ducts in glass containers neatly arranged 
and producing a very attractive effect. 
Some of the products shown were solu- 
ble oil, turkey red oil, brilliant soap oil, 
acetate of chrome, aniline oil, zinc dust, 
zinc oxides, sulphonated cod oil, and 
sulphonated neatsfoot oil. Robert Mul- 
ligan and William Wood were at the 
booth. 


STEEL HeEppLE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Phila., Pa., had in operation a Crompton 
& Knowles loom equipped with leno 
harness, weaving a new doup effect for 
curtain material. Special attention was 
called to the possibility of making a plain 
and leno weave with the latest type 
doup heddle used on this loom. Loom 
harnesses were shown for the manufac 
ture of all types of textile fabrics. The 
various types of harness frames included 
those for manufacturing the finest class 
of silks, the heaviest tire fabric, and all 
intermediate classes of goods, together 
with the heddles used for such purposes. 
As this company also specializes in the 
manufacture of drop heddles and drop 
a full assortment of these articles 
was also on exhibition. John H. Hill, 
eastern office manager was in charge 
of the exhibit. Robert J. Freitag, treas- 
urer, and John J. Kaufman, secretary, 


wires, 


were also present. 


Stein, Hatt & Co., INc., Boston, had 
an exhibit of starches, gums, dextrines, 
egg and blood albumen, and a new high 
grade glue known as Aquasol, which is 
in powder form and is prepared for use 
by mixing with cold water. The com- 
pany was represented by A. J. Whitbeck, 
Boston; L. W. Peabody, New York; 
A. L. Hayes and W. A. Twombly, Bos- 


ton. 


ALFRED SuTER, New York, exhibited a 
complete laboratory for the testing of 
yarns, cloth and fibres. The equipment 
included yarn reels of a new type, direct 
reading quandrants for all kinds of 
yarns, strength testers for yarn and 
cloth, twist testers, yarn evenness con- 
trollers, one of which was motor driven 
and tested ten samples at a time. This 
machine is a new device to which the 
name “Seriplane” has been given by 
its inventors, Cheney Bros., So. Man- 
chester, Conn. Two electric condition- 
ing ovens and boil-off kettles were also 
shown, besides various other appliances 
used in testing laboratories, such as 
balances, microscopes, photomicro- 
graphic apparatus, etc. A new type of 
shuttle trueing machine to reshape worn 
shuttles and also to resharpen their 
points to exact shape and center was 
demonstrated. Alfred Suter, G. M. 
Stanton and E. E. Baer were in attend- 
ance, demonstrating apparatus and giv- 
ing information on testing yarns and 
cloth. 


TABULATING MACHINE Co., New York. 
This exhibit showed the machines which 
were originally developed for use in the 
United States Census Bureau, and have 
since been adapted ‘to business use with 
great Hundreds of large cor- 
porations and companies use these ma- 
chines in connection with pay rolls, per- 


success 


petual inventories, costs and many dii 
ferent ways in which human labor 
saved, and immediate information mad 
available to executives. A number 
important textile establishments a: 
employing the system in which the m: 
chines are the instruments by which t! 
service feature is made available. L. ] 
Sheppard, the Boston manager, was 
charge. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MANUFACTURING C 
Brooklyn, N. Y. As a result of tl 
greatly increased use of temperatu 
controllers since the last textile sh 
and Tagliabue Company's connecti 
with this development, this exhibit dr: 
an unusual amount of attention. 
TAG self-operating temperature co 
troller of improved form was one 
the features. It assures maximum s¢ 
sitiveness, durability and operating cc 
venience. By means of the precise reg 
lation of this controller, a unifor 
temperature is automatically maintained 
with a saving in product, time, labor and 
steam. “Set it and forget it” is th 
slogan they have adopted to emphasiz: 
its self-operating, self-paying dependa- 
bility. Other apparatus shown included 
the TAG-Roesch time-temperature con 
troller which effectively controls the 
time and temperature of processes; a 
self-contained humidity controller, in 
dicating thermometers, chemical the: 
mometers and hydrometers, and oil test- 
ing instruments. There was also an im 
proved form of recording thermomete: 
which embodies distinctive features 
which mark it as a forward step in tem 
perature recording. The use of an 
evenly graduated chart, micrometer pen 
adjustment, pen chart pressure adjust 
men, pen lifting device, are among th 
advantages. Victor Wichum, E. J] 
Dooling, S. P. Schafer and H. E. Kleffel 
were in attendance. 


W. O. & M. W. Tatcort, INnc., Provi 
dence, R. I., showed a full line of belt 
hooks for fastening leather belting, belt 
hooks for fastening all kinds of fabric 
belting, steel belt hooks for high speed 
belts, and for general use, and plates and 
split rivets. Sample joints showing the 
application of the fasteners to belts were 
also displayed. A neat celluloid yearly 
calender was distributed. W. O. Talcott 
and M. W. Talcott were in charge. 


TERRELL MACHINE Co., ‘Charlotte, N. 
C., had an exhibit which attracted a 
great deal of attention. There were in 
operation the widely known Utsman 
bobbin cleaning machine and a new rov- 
ing bobbin cleaning machine which was 
shown for the first time. The new rov- 
ing bobbin cleaning machine provides a 
method of cleaning bobbins which 
neither cuts, tears nor pulls the roving 
off. It really combs the roving leaving 
the staple full length and ready to be 
put back into the pickers. The frame 
of the machine is utilized to make a 
neat receiver for the material and takes 
up no more space than the frame would 
otherwise take. There are no exposed 
gears, and the machine is equipped with 
ball bearings. O. L. Richardson was in 
charge. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY Ci 
Providence, R. I., exhibited a new pa! 
ented cloth breaker for breaking down 
finishes on fine cotton novelties, sil! 
and silk and cotton goods. This m 
chine, it is expected, will find a wide u 
in bleaching and mercerizing plants, fir 
ishing of high grade ginghams and dy: 
ing and finishing of silks. The m: 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


hine is designed with direct motor 


lrive and is equipped throughout with 
SKF ball bearings. There were also 
hown the Hadwin sectional reversible 
scrimp rail which can be applied to 
practically any machine in bleaching, 
cyeing and finishing departments where 
cloth is processed in open width, and 
various types of automatic tenter clips. 
\ very complete collection of photo- 
graphs showed their machines for pro- 
cessing all kinds of textiles. Wallace 
Taylor was in charge and was assisted 
at different times during the week by 
various members of the sales force. 
Fi. A. Rusden, president and general 
manager, was present at the show dur- 
ing the week. 


ToLepo ScaLe Co., Toledo, Ohio, ex- 
hibited a general line of mill scales, in- 
cluding bench scales for weighing tops 
and weigh box bobbins, portable scales 
for weighing yarn, yardage scales, which 
automatically give the weight of a cut 
of cloth, together with ounces per yard 
as fine as one-tenth of an ounce. This 
latter weighing device is a new devel- 
opment which was shown for the first 
time at this show. Moisture scales for 
testing the moisture content of cotton, 
scoured wool, tops and yarn was an- 
other new development brought to the 
attention of visitors. One of the most 
interesting features of the exhibit was 
a counting scale, which can be used for 
general weighing or as a device for 
counting parts automatically. C. F. 
Moore, New England sales manager, 
was in charge, assisted by G. W. Trask, 


E. R. Batchelder, H. C. Church and 
Fred White. 
TotHurst MAacHINE Works, Troy, 


N. Y., showed in operation a 48 inch di- 
rect motor driven self-balancing hydro- 
extractor, especially prepared for use 
in the textile industries, and a 40-inch 
Tolhurst self-balancing hydro-extractor 
driven by belt from motor equipped with 
Tolhurst centrifugal clutch. The direct 
motor driven extractor was of great in- 
terest to mill men on account of the ap- 
plication of the vertical motor to this 
machine. A new automatic guard, 
which is foolproof and automatic, was 
also shown and should have a large use 
in textile mills. T. M. Stuart, indus- 
trial engineer, and R. K. Cheney, sales 
manager, were in attendance at the com- 
pany’s booth. 


Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston, showed 
products of the nationally known manu- 
facturers of transmission equipment for 
whom they are New England repre- 
sentatives. These included Alexander 
Brothers belting, Keystone pulleys made 
by Keystone Pulley Co., Oneida, N. Y., 
Lewellen variable speed transmissions, 
made by Lewellen Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ind., standard pressed steel 
hangers and Bond cast iron hangers, and 
ball bearing casters. An _ interesting 
moving exhibit of transmission equip- 
ment was made up of Lewellen ball 
bearing variable speed transmission, 
Hyatt roller bearings, Standard pressed 
steel hangers, Keystone pulleys, and 
Kinney clutch. In a separate space 
Lewis E. Tracy Company featured Oli- 
ver Johnson & Company’s mill paints 
as applied to cement, plaster and wood; 
also Chicago Rawhide Company’s raw- 
hide products. H. T. Wilkinson was in 
charge, and was assisted by E. Winslow 
C pen. 


U. S. Bosstn & Snuttie Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., had an attractive exhibit 


of bobbins, spools and shuttles. Color 
schemes and presentation of samples 
combined to make it one of the bright 
est spots in the show. All 
developments in 
were presented and 
sales force were on 
their many friends. 


the newest 
concern’s — linc 
members of the 
hand to 


this 


welcome 


Unitep States Cotor & CHEMICAI 
Co., Inc., Boston, showed a line of fin 


ished dyestuffs and intermediates; also 
dyeings on cotton and wool yarns, 
fabrics and leather. Various colored 


fabrics were hung in the rear of’ th 
space, making a pleasing background 
for the display of bottled samples. Jo 
seph O’Day was in charge, assisted by 
Messrs. Hoover, Leonard and 


U. S. Rinc TRAVELER Co., Frovidence, 
R. I., showed a full line of ring travelers 
Of particular interest heavy 
bronze and steel twister travelers for 
twister ring 2 inches in depth, although 
the exhibit included every size down 
to the smallest steel spinning traveler 
A display that proved very striking was 
the 7 inch twister ring made by the 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
nection with which the 


Foss 


were 


in con 


large bronzc 


were at the 
wee k 


U. S. HorFMAN MACHINERY Co., New 
York, displayed three of their pressins 
machines, including Model S. F. F.-l 
and cotton underwear, 
sweaters shawls, ec... and Model S. F.-4 
for silk, lisle, balbriggan or any ma 
terial 


show during 


part of the 


tor wool 


having a hard, flat, shiny finish 
In attendance at the booth were | 
Gurowich, R. B. Valerius, W. B. Har 


den and E. J. Schremp 


UNIVERSAL WINDING Co., Boston, 
showed fourteen different types of ma 
chines in operation, 
were 


several of which 
exhibited for the first time 
\mong the new machines that had neve1 
been shown before were a No. 44 spe 
cial coning machine making 7 inch pack 
ages to be used as supply for knitting 
machines: a No. 98 machine for ‘trans 
former coils; a No. 80 cone winder 
known as a superconer making 8 x 10 


inch packages for heavy sweater ma 
chines primarily; a No. 97 layer coil 
winder; and a No. 50 with skein wind 


ing attachment which is a new adapta 
tion, winding artificial silk from skeins 
for hosiery knitting. 


Among the other 





Exhibit of Foreign Textile Fabrics of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of U. S. Department of Commerce 


travelers were shown. The company 
was represented by Antonio Spencer, 
secretary, Amos M. Bowe, treasurer, 
Carl Smith, northern representative, 
and William P. Vaughan, southern rep- 
resentative. 


U. S. Gutra PercHa Paint Co., Pro- 
vidence, R. I., had a specially constructed 
booth representing two bays of a cotton 
mill, painted throughout with Barreled 
Sunlight—the Rice process white. It 
forcibly brought out the results that can 
be secured in any mill by the use of their 
product. The contrast of this space with 
the other walls and ceilings of Mechanic 
Building was a good argument for Bar- 
reled Sunlight. There was a full line 
of literature describing this standard 
white paint and small novelties were 
given to visitors. Oils used in making 
“Barreled Sunlight” both before and 
after the treatment with the Rice pro- 
cess were shown. Among the most in- 
teresting parts of the exhibit were actual 
photo-micrographs of three: paint sur- 
faces—gloss, egg-shell and flat. Visi- 
tors were well taken care of by Alex S. 
West, John S. Palmer, C. W. Dyer, A. 
L. Denton, Harry Jenks, and George 
Hazard. Messrs. Rice and Eastwood 


machines noted were two of No. 90, on 
of which was fitted with inverted sup- 
ply for fine yarns on gray weft wind- 
ing, and the other fitted with silk 
attachments for winding from the skein 
and from the spool. There was also a 
No. 50 machine winding cotton yarn 
over end from bobbins for knitting sale 
yarns; a No. 10A fitted for winding 
silk from spools for narrow fabric 
looms, and machines for winding binder 
twines and rope. It was a notable dis- 
play of the range of work done in thi 
highest class fashion by Universal ma- 
chines. Robert A. Leeson, treasurer, 
Arthur I. Harvey, general agent, Fred- 
erick H. Bishop, secretary, and Ernest 
A. DeWolf, supervisor, were on hand 
during the week to discuss winding 
problems with visitors, and were ably 
assisted by other members of the or- 
ganization. 


VEEDER MANUFACTURING Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., exhibited a full line of 
counters and recording devices to record 
the output of textile machines. It was 
shown by operating displays how these 
devices give measured production from 
machines, and how this means more 
production, because it checks up what 
the worker accomplishes. It was noted 
that Veeder counters are made in spe- 


cial designs for different textile ma 
chines. Visitors were specially interested 
in the loom pick counter and the hank 
counter which are made to endure tre 
vibration and wear. R. H 
James and W. C. Waldo represented th 
company, and many manufacturers cat 
ried away 


mendous 


useful information in regard 
to production methods as a 
talks with them. 


result ot 


WiLL1AM R. VERA Coms Works, New 
Bedford, Mass., well known manufac 
turers and reneedlers of top combs and 
half laps, exhibited all types of half laps 
and combs, guaranteed to stand up 
longer and not lick up. One of the 
chief claims made for these half laps 
is that they give an absolutely 
sliver throughout the entire comber 
Laps are all made of highest quality, im 
ported steel. 


even 


VITROLITE CoMPANY, Chicago, IIl., dis 
plaved several Vitrolite table tops. It 
was explained by F. J. Ronan, who was 
in charge, that Vitrolite is extensively 
for sorting and inspection tables 
n textile mills, and in many of the 


used 


largest industrial plants for counters 
and table tops in cafeterias. This ma 
terial is 48 per cent. harder than mar 
bh] 


e and will not scratch, stain or turn 
color. Owen Mana is the New England 
representative. 


G. W. VoetKrr & Co., Woonsocket, 
R. T., showed the Voelker cloth 
pressing and ironing machine for woolen 
and worsted goods; 
tractor 


rotary 
also a vacuum ex 
for taking the moisture out of 
goods he fore 
W. Voelker 
week 


the dryer. G 
present during th 


they enter 
was 


WapswortH, Howrtanp & Co., INc.,, 
Boston, had a complete manufacturing 
plant within their booth, where they 
made their well-known brand of Wahco- 
lite mill white and also some of their in- 
dustrial finishes, such as are sold to the 
machine manufacturers in this country 
and abroad. Samples which they turned 
out were distributed, together with liter- 
ature. Eugene Felton, sales manager, 
was in charge of the exhibit, assisted by 
“Cy” Young and A. M. MacMurray. 


WaRDWELL BRAIDING MACHINE Co,, 
Central Falls, R. I., showed two of their 
rapid braiders, one of which was a 12- 
car and the other a 16-carrier. These 
machines were making braided twine, 
for which they are extensively used on 
account of their high speed. Carl 
Christensen, president, was in charge, 
assisted by Thomas Miller. 


WarreN SOAP MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston, showed industrial soaps for 
wool, worsted, silk, cotton mills and 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. 
These products have been developed for 
textile mills during the fifty years that 
the concern has specialized on that trade. 
Perhaps the two features of the greatest 
interest were pure green olive soap for 
silk mills, and the palmoleine soap for 
scouring and fulling. Attention was 
called to the company’s service, which 
includes the determining of the best 
soap for individual needs, this deter- 
mination to be made at the expense of 
the Warren Soap Manufacturing Co., 
and the supplying of soaps of guaran- 
teed uniformity and reliability. Donald 
Thompson was in charge, and was as- 
sisted by Shepherd M. Crain. 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY-ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST YEAR 
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Means:—that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand 
from the sale of a manufacturing property 








Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish—Taken in Charge 


No more dignified —more honorable—or more satisfactory method of disposal—when 
properly carried through. 








Details of Exhibits of Textile Show 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltp., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, industrial and consult- 
ing engineers and Canadian representa- 
tives for textile machinery and yarns, 
had an attractive space fitted up ‘for of- 
fice and reception purposes. The back- 
ground was decorated with American 
and British flags. W. J. Westaway, 
president; P. M. Smith, vice president, 
and John B. Cudlip, manager of Mon- 
treal branch, were on hand during the 
week. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFAC- 
tuRING Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
real exhibit of this company was its 
equipment employed in driving and in 
controlling many of the running ma- 
chines shown in the spaces of other con- 
cerns. Their own space was used for 
reception purposes only. There was a 
quantity of literature available treating 
the subjects of individual motor drive 
with control for looms, spinning frames, 
etc. as well as mill and yard lighting, 
safety switches and other electrical ap- 
pliances and apparatus applicable to the 
textile industry. Great interest was 
shown in a number of photograph 
albums which gave views of installations 
of Westinghouse equipment and views 
of their varied apparatus. Visitors 
were well taken care of by J. R. Oln- 
hausen, manager textile section, indus- 
trial department, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
G. D. Bowne, special field representative 
at Boston, and G. H. Jaspert, depart- 
ment of Publicity, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAmpP Co., New York, 
featured a new Westinghouse Mazda 
mill type lamp mounted on a bumping 
device which showed its ruggedness and 
ability to withstand heavy vibration and 
shocks. It is made in 25 and 50 watt 
sizes in standard voltages. Prominent 
in the display were Westinghouse-Cutler 
RLM standard reflectors for textile mill 
lighting, including the angle reflector, 
the concentrating type, the diffusing type 
and the standard type. A comparison 
cabinet showed the effects of modern 
Mazda lighting in color matching of tex- 
tile materials and fabrics, and a display 
stand showed their regular line of 
lamps. The company’s lighting specifi- 
cation service was explained to visitors. 
A complete automobile ignition system 
was on exhibit and used to demonstrate 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company’s 
latest product, Spark-C, an _ ignition 
tester. C. S. Davis, district manager of 
the Boston territory was in charge. F. 
W. Prince, the advertising manager, 
came on from the executive offices in 
New York to meet the trade. 


Wuitin Macuine Works, Whitins- 
ville) Mass. A very extensive exhibit 
f yarn machinery was provided in an 
area composed of several large centrally 
located spaces. Among the machines 
were a 40 inch revolving flat card, a 

lel E comber and a model D2 comb- 
er, a new pattern drawing frame, a rov- 
ne frame, a model D spinning frame, 
a model B spinning frame, a model C 
spooler, a model B twister, and a model 
D twister. All of this equipment was 
representative of the very latest types 
Produced. On the card a new adjust- 

t for the knife plate was shown; 
als) an improvement at the front of 
the card which facilitates stripping and 
grinding. The twisters were tape driv- 
en and equipped with Hyatt roller bear- 
ines. One of the spinning frames was 
the style built for Japanese and Chi- 
nese mills with low frame and Birken- 


head creel, to be adaptable to help 
of small stature. Both frames were 
equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 
The spooler was running with the new 
vulcanized fibre head spools of the Les- 
tershire (N. Y.) Spool Mfg. Co. In 
addition there were numerous displays 
of smaller textile mill equipment, in- 
cluding samples of spindles, flyers, 
rings, hank clocks, etc. At the last 
minute it was decided to show the new 
comber which has not been given a 
model number as yet. This gives double 
the production of the older models, 
saves floor space, and it is a double 
sided machine, each side being inde- 
pendent of the other. Walter S 
Brown was in charge of the exhibit and 
was ably assisted by a staff from the 
company’s plants and offices. 


Tue J. H. Wriziams Co., Millbury, 
Mass., exhibited a full line of shuttles, 
heddle frames, wire heddles, hand cards, 
etc. The feature of the display, which was 
one of the most tastefully arranged in 
the show, was the O. K. automatic 
loom shuttle which is largely used by 
the mills. The company manufactures 
shuttles, heddles and heddle frames for 
all classes of weaving and practically 
all the different types were shown. A. 
O. Buzzell represented the company, as- 
sisted by G. E. Dean. 


Woonsocket MACHINE & Press Co., 
Inc., Woonsocket,*R. I., operated sev- 
eral of their machines for the prepara- 
tory processes of cotton spinning. A 
bale breaker, style 37, was shown with 
stock mixer attached for the proper 
blending of soft waste, or a lower grade 
of cotton, with regular cotton being run. 
This stock mixer can be adjusted to ob- 
tain any percentage of mixture desired. 
A vertical opener, style 40 was shown 
in combination with the bale breaker, 
and the two together make an excellent 
unit for the opening and cleaning of cot 
ton. All bearings were of the ball type, 
so designed as to eliminate bearing 
troubles. There was a Woonsocket card 
with a 50 inch cylinder, 26 inch doffer, 
and 9 inch lickerin with 110 flats of the 
revolving top flat pattern; also a draw- 
ing frame of neat appearance, equipped 
with Erman or plain clearers, with or 
without lifting rolls and stop motions 
for all requirements. A roving frame 
was shown equipped with the Daly 
patent compound, which is made up en- 
tirely of spur gears with all parts re- 
volving in the same direction as the 
main shaft. In connection with the 
compound was the chain drive, which 
eliminates angle and vertical shafts, to- 
gether with fast running bevel and spur 
gears for the driving of the bobbin rail 
shafts. With this chain drive an even 
tension is obtained at all parts of the 
traverse of the bobbin. Ball bearing top 
rolls, center lift and other features of 
standard practice were 
tion with this frame. A thread extrac- 
tor with automatic self feeder, the 
beater shafts supplied with ring oiling 
bearings was also exhibited. Fay H. 
Martin was in charge. J. H. Mayes, 
Southern representative, was also on 
hand during the week. 


used in connec- 


Woonsocket NAPPING MACHINERY Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. Two large napping 
machines were shown in operation in a 
large space which allowed ample room 
for reception purposes and the easy in- 
spection of the machines. One was a 
36 roll motor-driven machine equipped 
throughout with ball bearings, and the 





other was a 24 roll motor-driven ma- 
chine equipped throughout with rotary 
ring bearings. In conjunction with these 
machines, there were samples of many 
kinds of napped goods such as blankets, 
domets, duvetyns, and many other 
cloths. Perhaps the feature of the ex- 
hibit was the rotary ring bearing on the 
24 roll machine. While not exactly new, 
it is a patented feature on their ma- 
chines, and is very efficient. George W. 
Greene, Jr., assistant setretary and 
treasurer; George H. LaFountain, sales- 


Continued 


man, and J. A. Praray, salesman, were 
on hand during the week. 

Z1INsSsER & Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York, exhibited alizarine and ani- 
line dyes and textile mill chemicals. 
Dyeings on raw stock, silk, wool and 


worsted also fabrics 


yarn, on were 
shown. Printed cloth on which their 
alizarine colors were used were em- 


ployed for decorations. J. S. Zinsser, 
Dr. F. G. Zinsser, F. X. Lehmann, R. 
W. Sanders and William E. McGill were 
present. 


Textile Products and Govt. Exhibits 


HE finished products exhibited at 
the International Textile Exhibi- 
covered a marvelous range of 
weave, design, color and materials and 
received more attention from the general 
public than perhaps anything else. In the 
long run it is the fabrics produced that 
count \ll the various machines ex- 
hibited, the raw materials, dyestuffs, 
chemicals, oils, etc., used, reach their 
objective only in the finished fabric 
ready for use. Almost every type of 
tissue produced by the great cotton 
manufacturing industry was on show, 
also fabrics constructed from wool, silk, 
mohair, and other materials, were in 
evidence in fascinating patterns and 
beautiful shades and tones. 


tion, 


The great mill organizations of the 
country whose trademarks are a house 
hold name, vied with each other in ex- 
hibiting to the public gaze their choicest 
manufacturers. One exhibit covered 
the fabrics produced by thirteen differ 
ent mills, while another displayed 1,000 
samples, representing fabrics ranging 
from corduroys to carpets, from tire 
fabrics to table felts. They were print- 
ed, dyed and bleached goods, red ban- 
dannas, and the most delicate muslins. 
The Government displayed samples of 
cloth from many parts of the world, 
and not to be overlooked, manufac- 
turers of recovered wool had an exhi- 
bition of suitings and overcoatings, 
containing from 15 to 100 per cent. of 
reclaimed material. 


AMERICAN PRINTING Co., Fall River, 
Mass. This exhibit in charge of George 
S. Burnett of the New York office, had 
a well arranged display covering some 
85 lines of printed fabrics. Among the 
fabrics shown were Scout percales, Ma- 
jestic cambrics, United percales, Hol- 
land pinks, American cambric, Man- 
hattan percales, Concord cloth, Bunga- 
low cretonnes, and handkerchief cloth. 
The red bandanna handkerchiefs on ex- 
hibit were very attractive to the public 
This company has a printing capacity 
of 120,000 pieces weekly. 


AMERICAN WOoLEN Co., Boston, Mass 
A full line of men’s suitings and heavy 
overcoatings: also ladies’ dress goods, 
cheviots, polo cloths, gabardines and 
plaid skirtings. There was also a full 
line of knitting yarns, white and colored 
from the Prospect Mills; also sweaters, 
hats and children’s dresses manufac- 
tured therefrom. Blankets and steamer 
rugs in many styles and colors; also an 
exhibit of weaving yarns in different 
twists. One of the features was an ex- 
hibit showing transition of materials 
from grease wool to finished fabrics, 
with woolen and worsted suits made 
from the cloth. A full line of Govern- 
ment cloths, army, navy, forestry and 


postoffice, was also shown. An illumin- 
ated model of the Wood Worsted Mills 
attracted great attention. The follow- 
ing were in attendance: F. S. Durkee, 
T. L. DeCamp and Herbert Lamb. 


Amory, Browne & Co., Boston and 
New York, exhibited Nashua woolnap 
blankets and comfortables made by the 
Nashua Mills; Indian head _ cloth 
bleached and in fast colors and pillow 
tubing made by Jackson Mills, Gilbrae 
and Jacquelin ginghams made by the 
Boston Manufacturing Co.; Kalburnie 
and Red Rose of Lancaster ginghams 
made by Lancaster Mills; Glen Roy and 
Braelock fine ginghams, Imperial cham- 
brays, Tile du Nord made by Parkhill 
Mills; Quinebaug pillow tubing, Quine- 
baug woven and printed shirtings and 
Wauregan woven and printed shirtings. 
Those in charge of the exhibit were 
Frank Gorman, I. Brown, advertising 
manager, J. Cutter and L. Baylies. 


Buss, Fasyan & Co., Boston. The 
various products of the 13 mills handled 
by this company were on display. There 


was a very full display of shcetings, 
zephyrs, seersuckers, denims, quilts, 
bleached and colored damasks and 
bleached and unbleached fleece. All 


kinds of duck used in the shoe industry 
were also on display. Tapestries and 


furniture coverings were also featured. 


From the Palmer Mills and the FEd- 
wards Manufacturing Co., attractive 
rippelettes were shown. There were 


also samples of the Otis underwear on 
display and Androscoggin towelling, 
bleached and unbleached was a feature. 
C. H. Cook was in charge of the 


hibit. 


ex- 


BurEAU OF STANDARDS, Washington, 
D. C. The exhibit of the Bureau of 
Standards consisted entirely of photo- 
graphs covering machines, 
charts. Diagrams showing 


fibres and 
moisture 


-and oil content in various fibres were on 


exhibit, and also 
methods of testing the strength of 
various materials. It was the purpose 
of the Bureau in making this exhibit to 
demonstrate methods used by the Bu- 
reau in their laboratories and to explain 
somewhat their general system of work- 
ing. The exhibit was in charge of F. R. 
McGowan, chief of the Textile Section. 


charts covering 


Wittt1AM =  CarTeR Co.,, Needham 
Heights, Mass., had in operation a 
Wildman knitting machine making un- 
derwear fabric, and two Merrow shell- 
ing machines. A general showing of 
the merchandise they manufactured was 
tastefully displayed and included men’s, 
women’s, children’s and infants’ under- 
wear in cotton, wool and silk. S. Cun- 
ningham, advertising manager, was in 
charge. 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show — Continued 


Fipre Mit Keene, knitted goods, containing various per- 
) 


1 r ! 
\. Phis mpany d splayed a 


very centages of recovered wool, ranging 

active exhibit of colored raw silks; from 15 to 100 per cent. Among those 

of silk noils and garnetted silks. in charge of the exhibit were Paul 

Che feature of the exhibit was the col- Broomfield, Walter Bliss and C. F. 
ect of silk yarns in standard sizes \bell. 

V. FE. Austin, manager, was charge NATIONAL ResEarcH CouNnciL, Wash 

he exhibit, and had as his assistant ington, D. C. The central feature of 

Kenneth M. Simpson this exhibit was a topographical model 

B. B. & R. Knicur, I Providence, displaying the relationship between the 

Rf) Th ikers of the famous t various branches of the chemical in- 

the loom” exhibited thes ibrics in. dustry, and more particularly emphasiz 

1any styles and colors Che riginal ing the essential relation between the 

nting made some seventy years ago chemical and dyestuffs industries. A 





View in Talbot Hall, Showing “ Ye Old Time Sp‘nning and Weaving” in the Fore- 
ground, Merrimack Mfg. Co. in the Background and Part of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


Exhibit at Right 
ind adopted at that time as the trade number of fundamental chemicals were 
lark lor the goods of this ympany exhibited, basi ally adapted either to 
vas on exhibition. Many print styles peace or warfar« There was also an 
ere on exhibit, in some cases being attractive display of silks dyed with 
ice up’ to men’s shirts, pajamas and \met dves Or attractive feature 
hildren’s goo Wide sheetings, mus 
ns and white bleached goods were als« > 
displayed Messrs. Anthony, Bragdor I ower 
a ind atton wert n attendan 
luring th ) Gn Power Show held under th 
Low f E | auspices of the New England As 
the Ch ol \ ‘ Li tion ( cial Engin 
I I ried products ot nn n with the Int i val J 
lls of Lowell and vicinity, moré Exp ht togeth not 
I 1000 sar ( were | pla ( le d pow i en 
ect ly Phe exhibit covered 1 Th hibits \ c - 
wid re r ( textile fabric ] ni n tl 4 
ul hed cottot si Mechanics Building, and 
hams {ton blanket , out flat visitors fo d 1 t] } G Sp ¢ 
ls and table felts were shown. Thi practica very new development o 
an extensive display of corduroys, jnterest to the mechanical department 
eteens, flags and bunting, hosiery, f the textile industry In additior 
pes and carpets. A full line of tire th were several exhibits of powe1 
ibrics and of sail and other type and engine equipment on the mait 
ducks was also shown G e | with the textile machinery dist : 
Wells, secretary of the Chamber of hich will be found reported under the 
Commerce, was in charge. xtile Show. The concerns occupying 
LERRIA MANUFACTURING Lo 1 the Power Show, with char 
well, Mas The feature of this er of exhibits, were as follows 
company’s exhibit was an unusuall \LLEN E.NGINEERIN Co Boston, 
acti displa f cotton velveteens e considerable part o their spa 
ill ce Plushes in 1 \ lor the displal of a Huber hand stoker 
re how i¢ upholstery 1 ost } s equi{ ic that ¢ t re 
) ( weal haki ( I 1 ( r Itert ite Vi Ke 1 t kK¢ th 
us 1 evider \ on top the f and ins i 
e of gray ods for print cloths n fire at all times Also exhibited 
dye purpose vas exhibited S th w ( { mpres 
of th t s ere 3 | I S nacnsat 1 eivers mad 
s. att tit n cl vorab!] tte { ( I 1 West 
n om 1% S-DY Dr. R ps 1 | v West Pump Ce 
l s cl ree nd sa WW ste ( elt n 
N J \ ‘ l i \ 1 Durvea Mar turing Ce 
| \ Bos \ CHA ! M ANUFACTURIN( 
x lisy d the products ] ( Philadelphia, Pa. The line of el 
ered < chinery manut ed by this 
als a mod mpan\ a extensive and the Va 
( 1 n on displ Sa s piece equipment so large 
es of mat ils covering rags, picked, that it was 1 ssary to resort to ph 
arded lved stocks, were graphs However H F. Janssen, 
shown But the most attractive a1 vho represented the company, ex 
ndeed ess tial f ture of the displ u\ plained that a number ¢ f machines in 
tered it ove tings, men’s peration in different booths in the ex 
ear and ladies’ wear fabrics, and hibition wert eing driven by their 
(1845) 


of the exhibit was a violet perfume 
made from the pioson gas “ Phosgene.” 
Major H. S. Kimberly was in charge. 

Paciric Mitts, Lawrence, Mass. The 
exhibit of this company covered 400 
pieces of different weaves in printed 
cotton, wash goods, cotton warp, and 
all wool dress goods. There was also a 
full line of bleached goods, draperies 
and shoe goods. There was a large 


exhibit of Pacific muslins, cambrics, 
nainsooks and crepes. The famous 
serpentine crepe, origimated by the 
Pacific Mills thirty years ago, was 


shown in many colors and in fancy 
designs. In Pacific wash fabrics, an 
attractive output was exhibited cover- 


ing many makes of organdie, voile, 
foulard, and poplin. In _ draperies, 
twills, cretonnes, silkalines and_tapes- 


tries were shown. C. L. 
charge. 


Fife was in 
’ 

Unitep STATES BuREAU OF ForeEIGN & 
DomMESTK The Bu- 
reau had on display samples of cloth 
collected from all parts of the world by 
trade commissioners and commercial at- 
taches, 


CoMMERCE, Boston. 


thus allowing manufacturers and 
merchants an opportunity to compare 
grades, weaves, quality and textures with 
domestic production. Many raw ma- 
terials expected failed to arrive, but the 
general exhibit received great attention. 
Several hundred centers of output were 
included in the exhibit. A full list of 
publications and bulletins was displayed. 
Leonard G. Gary, district manager, was 
in charge. 


Show at Boston 


motors 


The interest shown in the pho- 
eraphs was. evidenced in the large 


umber of people who examined them 
arefully. No doubt Mr. Janssen’s il- 
minating descriptions of the equip 


ment shown had much to do with this 
irked interest 
AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE & VALVE 
\Irc. Co., Boston. This concern fea- 
red in their booth their standard line 


mill supplies, displayed a number of 
their products. They were represented 
by G. P. Anderson and H. W. Ander- 
son. 

V. D. Anperson Co., Cleveland, O 
This exhibit was in charge of L. A. 
Couch and Fred M. Couch. It con 
sisted of steam and air traps, oil fillers 
steam and oil separators. 

Tue AsHTON VALVE Co., Cambridge. 
Mass., manufacturers of safety valve 
and steam gauges for high pressures 
recording gauges and the Master Pik 
gauge, displayed different sizes of th 
above products. 

AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION Co., Bu 
falo, N. Y. This booth contained se\ 
eral models of industrial trucks a1 
tractors. The particular feature of th 
booth that attracted most attention wa 
the “Automatic Electric,” an indo 
electric passenger car which it was ex 
plained was proving a big money-sav: 
for carrying men and materials abo 
the plant, for distributing mail and f 
the use of paymasters, timekeeper 
watchmen, etc. R. H. Long, head 
the New England sales and service de 
partment, was in charge of the exhibit 
and was assisted by A. S. Lord, C. | 
Moore and E. E. Wallace. 

Baker, R. & L. Co., of 
Ohio, represented by J. B. Howard 
New England sales agent, display: 
models of their electric industrial truc] 
and tractors in addition to an elect: 
elevating truck, 

BERNITz FuRNACE APPLIANCE Co 
Boston. In this booth were exhibited 
samples of “ Clinker-Proof” blocks fo: 
use in boiler settings. The concern wa 
represented by B. H. Snow. 

BLACKMER Rotary Pump Co., Petos 
Mich. This exhibit, which was it 
charge of the New York office of th 
company, showed several models 
their belt and hand-driven rotary pum] 
which are claimed to be the simples! 
To back up the 
claim, the interior working parts we: 
shown in action in a specially arrange: 
display. F. D. Goertz was in charg« 
the booth 


BRAMAN-Dow & Co., Boston, exhil 


Cleveland 


KCY, 


rotary pumps made. 





Exhibits in Talbot Hall of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. and B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 


indicators, steam 
Among the various 
products shown, the American Ideal 
considerable interest 
booth. 
general line and an 
“A Steam 


1 
gauges, Vaives, 


raps and whistles 


stean trap caused 


n the part of 


those visiting the 
\ catalog of their 
booklet entitled, 
Trap Catechism” 


enlightening 


rf W. H. Nickerson represented the 
company 
G. P. Anperson & Co., Boston, deal- 


ers in steam specialties, engineers and 


were freely disposed 


White Star valve 
Willia: 


ited a full line of the 
and steam specialties made by 
Powell Co. of C 

H. Gorpon BrincKERHOFF Co., Bos 
ton. At this booth an actual 
shown of a furnace brick wa 
lined with Drake non-clinkering furna 
blocks. There was also shown a mod 
of underfeed stoker retort showing n« 
type A grate bars and high side wa 
tuyere In addition a demonstrati 
was given of rapid cleaning of surfa 


ncinnafl. 


secti¢ 


was 
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Details of Exhibits at Textile Show—Continued 


mdensers by means of Simplex con- 
enser plugs shot by compressed air. 

ther power plant instruments were 

so exhibited. 

Bupp Grate Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
had on display a model showing essen- 
tal details and working parts of their 
recently patented combustion arch sys- 
tem tor furnaces. 
CAIGAN ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT Co., 
ston. Among the specialties featured 

this concern were Sylphon tempera- 
ire regulators, heating systems and 
mples of “ Plibrico” plastic fire brick. 
CALEBAUGH SELF-LUBRICATING Car- 
BON Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in their ex- 
hibit featured a sample case of “ No- 
Spark” carbon brushes for motors and 
generators. P. QO. Johnson 
harge. 


, 


was in 


CarLson & PETTINGELL, Boston. In 
addition to the Merit automatic oil 
stoking system, this concern exhibited 
models of the Mosher separator for sep- 
rating water or oil from steam, air or 
gas; also the Simplex ash conveyor. 

\. W. Casu Co., Decatur, IIl., showed 
pressure reducing and regulating valves. 
They were represented by William T. 
Tohnson 

W. D. Casuin & Co., Boston, Mass., 
New England sales representatives, ex- 
hibited a wide variety of steam special- 
ties including vacuum heating apparatus 

1 automatic temperature controls. 

CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, Boston, dis- 
tributors for the Yale & Towne Co. 
nd other concerns. The most interest- 
ng feature of this exhibit was a Yak 
lectric crane truck. H. C. Yost care 
lly explained and demonstrated the 
many advantages that this type of truck 
This exhibit also included 
several types of chain hoists manufac- 
ured by Yale & Towne Co. This de- 
rtment was in charge of C. Howes. 
FREDERICK A. CHENEY Co., 
lowed woodworking 
udapted to textile mill service. 
A W CHESTERTON Co., Boston 
wed a line of engineers supplies, in- 
luding samples of Sonderglass 
ressure gauge glass and flat 

rod packings. E. H 


harge 


possesses 


Boston, 
machines 


some 


3 


high 
surface 
Costello was 


CrippER Bett Lacer_ Co., 
Mick., showed models 
their popular belt lacers and fre- 
tently demonstrated how they worked. 
Crinc-Surrace Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
wed a demonstration machine with 
wo identical belts from the same shaft, 
ne running tight and one running slack. 
was shown that a similar load could be 
wn on either belt, showing its rela- 
ability to carry such load; gauges 


Grand 


Rapids, several 


used to bring this comparison out. 
aim of this machine was to show 
greater economy and efficiency of 
ng belts slack. In charge of the 
h were J. B. and Geo. W. 


Faatz 


CoCHRANE STEAM SPECIALTY Co., Bos- 
This display consisted of a num- 
f separate pieces of apparatus and 

ment for the control and utilization 

steam. Represented by Charles 

rton and Elliott Greene. 

C tttns-Lotz Co., Hartford, 

exhibit consisted of 


Conn. 
samples of 
esia and asbestos pipe covering ma- 
s made by the Franklin Manufac 
Co. 


C ppus ENGINEERING EQuIpMENT Co., 


‘ester, Mass. This company had a 


large and interesting exhibit of blowers, 
turbines and pumps. It was explained 
that the Coppus “ Vano” blowers were 
used for undergrate or forced draft for 
hand fired boilers, chain grate, overfeed 
and underfeed stokers. Many of the 
blowers were in operation at the booth. 
F. H. C. Coppus, president ; Otto Wicks- 
berg, vice-president; and W. S. Bryde, 
general sales manager, were in atten- 
dance. 

Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
exhibited various models of their hand 
and electric self-loading trucks, also a 
new metal skid which has just been put 
on the market. How the various trucks 
and skids made by this company are 
used for handling different products in 
several plants were shown by means of 
moving pictures. J. M. 
manager ; 


Eaton, general 
Keith Wood, sales manager, 
and Carl Alderman were in charge. 


Cresson-Morrts Co., Philadelphia, 


hibited their wire rope drive operating 
large pulleys. 

EFacLeE Ort & Suppty Co., Boston, 
handle a general:line of boiler room 
supplies. Among materials exhibited 
were samples of Perolin boiler metal 


treatment and a Republic CQO: re- 
corder. 

EconoMy Fuse & MANUFACTURING 
Co., Chicago, Ill, displayed various 


sizes and types of their 
Economy fuse. 
the renewable units of these 
effect tremendous savings over the 
one-time type of fuse. John R. Wil- 
kins, the general sales manager of the 
New England territory, was on hand 


well known 
It was explained that 


fuses 


to answer the questions put to him 
by interested visitors. He was as- 
sisted by H. C. Junphrey and H. 


James 


EconoMy LUuBRICATING Co., 
town, Mass., 


Charles 


displayed samples of 





View Showing the Three Fabric Exhibits in Paul Revere Hall 


Pa., manufacturers of a well-known and 
widely used line of power transmission 
machinery, displayed several articles in 
cluding shafting, hangers, pulleys and 
couplings. Charles H. Wolf, Jr., gen 
eral sales manager, came over from 
Philadelphia to explain the advantages 
of their line and to meet the many users 
of Cresson- Morris 
called. 


Sawyer, 


equipment who 
Charles R. Torkington and C. B 
New England 
also in attendance 
Daty & HEARD, Boston, Mass., 
strated how by the use of 


manager, wert 


demor 
their belt ré 


placer, an operative could put a belt 
back on a pulley without shutting down 
the power and without danger of in 
ury. 

M. T and New 
York, exhibited a pump made by them 
which was 44 years old, in addition to 
exhibiting models of 
sectional cut of 
motion 


Walter 


Boston 


DAVIDSON, 


several their 


steam and a 


valve 


pumps 
the Davidson 
sentatives in 
and Wm. E. 

DEARBORN CHEMICAL Co., Chicago 
and New York, featured samples of 
feed water treatments, lubricating oils 
and greases and No-OX-id rust pr 
ventive. 


Repre- 


charge, Martin 


Brennon. 


WIRE 


DURABLI 


Rope Co., Boston, ex- 


machinery lubricants 


Present at the booth 


various textile 


were Harvey H. 


Atkinson, Jas. F. McCurdy and Theo 
Atkinson 

Epison StorAGE BATTERY SupPPLY Ci 
Boston, displayed some of their bat 
teries used tor electric industrial 
trucks, for electric road vehicles and 
truck ignition and lighting. Repre 


sented by G. W. Holden, P. | Dono 
and J. H. Radcliff. 
EGGLESTON Supp._y Co., Boston, Mass., 
xhibited a line of pneumatic and elec 
tric appliances, including air compr« 


sors, electric drills and grinders. 
ELECTRIC STORAGE 


delphia \ 


E } 
front of this booth proved 


Phila 

people in 
that it con 
unusual 


BATTERY Co., 
congestion oft 
tained features of interest 
was a submarine battery, 
124 of which are 
heat 


One of these 


used to furnish light, 


and power to submarines. One 
of the visitors stated that his life had 
often depended on the reliability of 


the “ Exide” batteries, with which the 
submarine he served on was equipped 
Another interesting feature 
high rate discharge test, in which a 
single cell trick battery melted a 
three-eighths-inch square bar of steel. 
Still another feature was an automatic 
lighting set for furnishing light in- 
stantly wherever the regular lighting 


was a 


system failed, leaving machinery in 
operation. Several standard models 
of “Exide” batteries completed this 


Bosto1 
Cheir exhibit consisted of Curtis engi 
neering specialties, including reducing 
valves, steam traps, ball cocks, 
damper regulators and various othe 
regulating mechanisms. Representa 
tives at the booth were Julian d’Este 
D. A. Herrick and Edward Webb. 
FEDERAL GaucGe Co., Chicago Chis 


exhibit consisted chiefly of various type: 
of 


very interesting and instructive dis 
play. 
JuLian p'Este Company, 


steam gauges and steam valves 
WittiAm H. Fretp Co., Boston \t 
this exhibit various types of woodwork 
ing machinery used in the textile indus 
try were displayed. J. P. Doris was ir 
charge of the booth. 


FILES 


I-NGINEERING Co., Providence, 
R. I. This display consisted of stoker 
of the hand control and semi-auto 
matic types. R. T. Hungerford, sales 


manager, was in charge 


FILES STEAM SPECIALTY Co., INc., Bos 
ton, Mass., featured the Armstrong steam 
trap \ model in glass disclosed the 
working principles of the trap. Those 
at the booth were H. B. Files and |] D 
Goff. 

FOSTER 
N. J., 
ditferent 


ENGINEERING Co., Newark 


manulacturers ot seventy-nine 
valve specialties, displayed a 
their products. They wer: 
represented by C. A. Olson, general man 
ager, C. R. Emerson, salesmanager, and 


I. is Meagher, New 


tative. 


number of 


England represen 


Foxporo Co., INc., Foxboro, Mass 


The numerous instruments made by this 
concern formed an impressive display 
\mong the instruments shown were r 
cording psychrometers, C Os: 
indicating and 
indicating 
plane 


e 
record TS 
recording thermometers 
and recording 


thermometer, 


gauges, 
tachometers, 
level gauges, etc R 
the booth were F. G 
manager, EK. W 
Bundy 


aero 
liquid 
presentatives at 
Hatch, district 
Dingman and H. \M 
FRANCE METALLIC PACKING Co., Ta 
ony, Philadelphia, displayed their lin 
»f metal packing for steam, air, gas and 
ummonia 


GARLOCK PACKING Co., 
a complete line of 
brous and metal packings 
the booth were J. R 
Lythgoe. 

GREEN, Tweed & Co., New York, gave 
particular prominence in their 


Palmyra, N. \ 
both 
Present at 
Gayton and F. B 


showed thei 


displa 


to “ Palmetto” and “ Palco” high pri 
sure steam and water hackings. In ad 
lition the concern also exhibited th: 
‘Favorite” ratchet wrench. Rey 


sentatives on hand were V. B. Nick 
son and Frank J. Hill. 

ARTHUR S. Harpinc Co., Boston 
Mass., featured the O-NO-DRIP oil can, 
the spout of which contains a non-leal 

alve controlled by a plunger operated 
by thumb pressure on the bottom of th: 
an It explained by A. \ 


Macaulay. who was in attendance, that 


Was 


insures cleaner machinery and 
less 


this can 


therefore spoilage of yarn and 
fabrics. 
A. W 


Harris Or Co., Providence 
R. 5. 


Various samples were exhibited 
of oils and greases for use on 
machinery, automobiles and 
John H. Harris was in charge 

Haves Pump & MACHINERY Co., 
ton, Mass 


textile 
trucks 


Bos 


Some of the products shown 
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re Viking 


turbines, 


Midwest 


pumps, al! 


pumps steam 


centrifugal com- 
condensers, and 


pressors, barometric 


Union steam pumps 


C. L. Howes, M. E., 
\ir. Howes explained that this display 
vered every department of the power 
and steam plant “outside of the engin 
and boiler.” A line of regulating valves 

prominently displayed 


Boston, Mass 


Hyatt 
York 


terestil 


BEARING (Cx 
This was one of the 


ROLLER New 
most in 
ig exhibits in this section. The 
main display consisted of a large pil 
mounted a 


roller 


which was 
Hyatt 


housing cut 


low block on 
arg model of 
with part of the 
that the 


Server 


bearings 
away SO 
rollers could be 


the bearings 


action of the 


1 when 


were in 
operation. One could also obtain from 
this model a very clear idea of the oil 
ng advantages of the Hyatt roller bear- 
ngs by observing that the heliacally 
ound rollers are mounted in the re 
alternately right and left 
oil to be dis 


entire 


laining Cage 
wound which causes the 

buted evenly over the 
There 


Hyatt roller bearings mounted 


bearing 


surface were als several 





n cases to further illustrate the 
ction of the oil when the bearing was 
in operatior In addition there was a 

splay of Hyatt roller bearing equipped 
housings for spinning and_ twisting 
rames, cotton cards, pickers loom 


xes and simple bearings 


transmission 


In charge of this exhibit were ] S 

Cole and C. W. Nugent, Jr 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WorkKs 

I Ne Framingham, Mass. As the main 


products manutactured by this company 
| understood why 
photo 
there was room for 
Smith door 


designed to 


are boilers, it can be 
their display was lin 
raphs However, 
ne product, the 
which was 


ted largely to 


protector, 
eliminate fre- 
boile I 


quent repairs by keepit g the 
loors and fronts cook lhe boilers 
manufactured by this concern include 
the following types Horizontal re 

tubular boilers, Brady Scotch 


ilers, Scotch boilers, and water tube 
lers. The Macdonald shaking 
also an International product 
the booth wer« Fred W 
Wilham Walker, D. J 
1) Durgin 


grate 
Those 
Chipman, 
Stump and A 


JEFFERSON Union Co Lexington, 
Mass., had an interesting display of 
nions, flanges and other pipe special 


ies 


JoHNS-MANVILLE, IN« Boston, had 
an interesting exhibit of a working 
model of their Hunter-Walsh economy 
cloth drver in actual operation. This 


drver effects economies which should 


prove of interest to every textile man 


feature of this exhibit was a 
hilled water system in operation show 
ing how this system automatically chills 
the drinking water to any desired tem 
perature and then pumps it through a 
system of piping so that each fountain 


receives a constant supply of water 


Representatives at the booth were J H 
Walsh, assistant manager, W. T. Rob- 
erts, manager refrigerating and dryer 
departments. W. L. Rowell, EF. T. Flor 
man and F. E. Michel 

Grorce E. Kent, Boston, is the New 
England Agent for the Economy Engi 


neering Co., manufacturers of portable 
elevators, the Stuebling Truck Co., mak 
ers of lift trucks, and the Ideal Stencil 
Machine Co A model of each of these 
well-known lines was on display and all 
attracted attention 


(184d) 


KEYSTONE LusricATING Co., Boston, 
gave especial prominence in their ex- 
hibit to a Whitin doffer comb running 
with No. 5 Keystone -grease. In con- 
junction with this the company also ex- 
hibited its [ 
for textile use 


various grades of greases 

KING Rerractories Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., showed their high temperature 
cements for high temperature furnaces ; 
also solid baffles. Those in attendance 
were S. C. Smith, president, M. F. King, 
vice-president, and C. L. Bucknam 

KNowLton & Newton Co., INc, 
Lowell, Mass., textile sheet metal work- 
ers and coppersmiths, exhibited several 
samples of their work. 

Leap Linep Iron Pipe Co., Wake- 
field, Mass. This ‘concern had on ex- 
hibition a comprehensive line of lead 
and tin lined iron piping, fittings and 
valves for handling hot and_ cold 
liquids, also special acid-resist piping 
for conveying acids 

MACHINERY EguIpMENT Co., 
displaved 


30ston, 
a variety of portable electric 
tools. 

MacNicnHoi-Crossy Co., Boston, dis- 
played a lubricant composed of 100 per 


cent. oil for gears, transmissions, silent 


chain drives and grease cups. Leon 
Curtis, representing the company, pro- 
duced written testimonials of large- 


from the Govern- 


ment for their product 


S1Z¢ orde rs rece ived 


MANNING, MAXWELL AND Moore, NEw 
York, displayed various sizes and types 
ot Hancock valves made at their Han- 
cock plant. In addition, the following 
articles were on display: injectors, in- 
gages, etc Mr. Herbert J 
Knapp, New England representative, 
was in charge of the booth. 

Mason REGULATOR Co., Boston. A full 
line of steam and air reducing valves, 
pump pressure regulators, damper regu- 
lators, combination reducing valves, bal- 


spirators, 


anced valve for float control, etc., was 
featured at this booth. 

McCiave-Brooxs Co., Scranton, Pa. 
This exhibit consisted of various types 
of grates and stokers. Arthur R. St. 
John, New England representative, in 
charge of the booth, explained that they 
often saved thousands of dollars for a 
concern by installing grates, which per- 
mitted the use of a cheaper grade of 
fuel without sacrificing steam pressure. 
\ hand-operated stoker with many spe- 

al features was also displayed. 

W. B. Merritt & Co., Boston, ex- 
hibited’ Trip metallic packings “of var- 
ous types for steam engines, air com- 
pressors and gas engines. 

NASH 


walk, Conn 


ENGINEERING Co., South Nor- 
An outstanding feature of 
the exhibit of this was the 
first time of their new 
rapid fabric drying machine which dries 
the fabric right on the machine, elimi- 
nating rehandling. Also exhibited were 
Nash return line vacuum 
pumps, air compressors and 
vacuum pumps Representatives at the 
booth were I. C. Jennings, vice-presi 
dent and sales manager; H. M. Wiley, 
Gleason, manager 
B. Wright, advertising 


company 
showing for the 


the various 
heating 


sales manager; G. H 
Boston office: G 


manager. 
NASHUA MACHINE Co., INc, Nashua, 
N. H. This exhibit featured a number 


of Bundy steam traps, many of which 
were in service. 

Netson VALvE Co., Boston, Mass. E. 
\. Knowlton was in charge of this ex- 
hibit which included a full line of Nelson 
valves. 


New ENGLAND Arr CoNnDITIONING Co., 
Boston, Mass. J. W. H. Myrick, Engi- 
neer, was in charge of this exhibit which 
consisted of models of exhaust blowers, 
electric ventilating fans, autoforce air 
pump, etc 

New ENGLAND ROLLER GRATE Co., In- 
dian Orchard, Mass., was represented by 
John Wood. Exhibited were five differ- 
ent styles of shaking and dumping grate 
bars, together with a line of castings of 
which the concern makes all kinds. An 
interesting feature of this exhibit was 
one of the concerns grate bars which 
was in use for over 30 years. 

NortHWAY Moror SAtes Co., Boston. 
This company featured a 2-ton chassis 
of the Northway motor truck equipped 
with cab. 

Open Cort HEATER AND PURIFIER Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., exhibited the Stickle 
line of steam specialties. The company 
was represented by Charles J. Guenther. 

Perrection Grate & Suppty Co, 
Springfield, Mass., displayed one of their 
Perfection hand stokers. 

PETROLEUM Heat & Power Co., Bos- 
ton, had on hand an interesting collec- 
tion of photographs showing a few of 
the many installations of their equip- 
ment. Their line of fuel oil burning 
equipment was also exhibited. 

PHILADELPHIA GREASE Mec. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, had arranged in the front part 
of their booth a row of cans containing 
Philadelphia grease. The company also 
exhibited their line of grease cups. 
Booth was in charge of W. E. Munday, 
New England representative. 

PoTTABLE MACHINERY Co., INc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., showed two of their belt 
conveyors which are used extensively 
for unloading coal, freight, etc., from 
cars onto trucks, and into warehouses. 
S. H. Hellen, sales manager, and H. C. 
Neal were present at the booth. 

Power Egui1eMENtT Co., Boston, Mass., 
exhibited a model of the De Laval port- 
able transformer oil purifier. 

Pratr & Capy Co., Inc., Boston, 
showed products manufactured by the 
ReadingValve & Fittings Co., of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

QuicLey SpeciaLties Co., Inc., New 
York. This booth, which was in charge 
of F. W. Reisman, general sales man- 
ager, and G. M. Sherman, New England 
representative, showed samples of Hyt- 
empite, Insulbrix and Carbosand refrac- 
torv materials. Two model electric fur- 
naces, one made from fire brick and the 
other from Insulbrix, were exhibited to 
show how Insulbrix effects a reduction 
in power consumption over fire brick in 
maintaining a given temperature. 

Joun R. Rosrnson, New York, in his 
exhibition featured in addition to C O, 
recorders various types of tube cleaners 
for cleaning gasket surfaces of water 
tube boilers. Samples were also shown 
of the Steelbestos tube plate gaskets for 
water tube boilers. 

Roto Co., Hartford, Conn. The va- 
rious types of the Roto boiler tube clean- 
ers and condenser tube cleaner appara- 
tus were exhibited at this company’s 
booth which was in charge of M. J. 
Montstream. 

RuGGcLes-KLINGEMANN Merc. Co., Bos- 
ton, exhibited various types of the R-K 
pressure and temperature regulators and 
R-K adjustable chronometer valves 
Messrs. Klingemann and Ruggles were 
both present at the booth. 

G. O. Sannorn, Wakefield, Mass., 
demonstrated the use of his rug sham- 
poo, a liquid for cleaning rugs and 
clothing. 


Sarco Company, Inc., New York City, 
Their booth contained an interesting dis- 
play of indicating and regulating ther- 
mometers and steam traps. The men in 
charge described the working principles 
of the various instruments exhibited and 
answered any questions asked. Several 
of their new products were being ex 
plained to interested mill men, including 
the Sarco indicating thermometer man 
ufactured under the Fournier patents 
The thermometer dial can be placed any 
desired distance from the bulb, and the 
tubing can be exposed to wide temper 
ature differences without affecting th: 
accuracy of the readings. P. I. Perkin 
and C. H. Leach, Boston representatives 
and E. J. Ritchie, New York, wer 
present. 

SCHUMAKER-SANTRY Co., Boston, 
showed a complete line of power plant 
auxiliary equipment. Representatives i: 
charge, F. J. O’Brien and J. H. Sullivan 
Others in attendance, R. L. Sittinger a1 
H. A: Leathers. 

SeLtzer & Stewart, Boston, Mass., 
showed in operation the Mono automatic 
continuous recorder for measuring C O 
in flue gas and the Mono duplex aut: 
matic continuous recorder for measuring 
C O, and unburnt combustible gases in 
stack gas. Also on display were various 
types of safety and first-aid equipment. 

SmitH ENGINEERING & Suppty Co 
Boston, Mass., featured various power 
plant apparatus including Uehling C O, 
Recorders, Adriance-Bate flue cleaners 
and Girtanner ash conveying equipment 


SoutH BENp LATHE Works, South 
Bend, Ind., exhibited one of their 
lathes. They were represented by H 


B. Washington, who covers the New 
England territory for this concern. 

STANDARD Conveyor Co., New York, 
manufacturers of conveying machinery 
for the textile industry displayed a 
model gravity spiral chute conveyor 
Small packages representing cases wert 
sent down this conveyor. Blueprints 
were used to show some of the large: 
installations. R. C. Cummings was in 
charge. 

STARKWEATHER & BroApHURST, Bos 
ton, Mass. These well-known sales en- 
gineers handle power plant equipment 
including pumps, stokers, separators, 
beaters, filters, condensers, boilers and 
other products of a similar nature. W 
G. Starkweather Frank Broadhurst, and 
E. J. Weaver were at the booth to an 
swer the hundred and one questions that 
were asked by interested visitors. 


GrorcE E. Stevens Co., Boston. This 
concern exhibited a number of th 
products of the James Clark, Jr. Elec 
tric Co. of Louisville, Ky. These in 
cluded portable and stationary drilling 
and grinding tools. Mr. Stevens was at 
the booth, assisted by W. W. Crooke: 


T. J. Suttivan, Boston, Mass., offered 
a combination opera and field glass 

SUPERHEATER Co., New York, was re] 
resented by J. W. Berger and R. A 
Holme. At the booth a model of the 
Elesco Superheater for — stationary 
boilers was exhibited which showed th 
important features in Elesco design. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CoMPANIES, Ri 
chester, N. Y., was represented by O. ‘ 
Dusossoit, New England agent. Thi 
display consisted of the following prod 
ucts: Temperature and steam pressu! 
controllers, recording and _ indicatin 
thermometers and gauges, baromete! 
pyrometers, hygrometers, hydrometet 
and vacuum gauges. Mr. Dusoss‘ 
mentioned a few of the many uses that 


m 
la 
vr 
on 
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Tyco instruments have been adapted to. 
His interesting account made one 
realize the advantages secured by the 
use of their instruments. 

TEMPLETON Mrc. Co., Hyde Park, 
Mass. The exhibit of this concern con- 
sisted of an actual working demonstra- 
tion of their boiler return trap and 
pumping trap. 

A. THompson, New York, featured 
the Johnson standard grate and the 
Thomas grate, a grate that has become 
well known throughout the country be- 
cause of its wiggling, shaking, dumping 
bars. These bars, operated by a hand 
clean a fuel bed no _ matter 
whether the burnt refuse is in the form 
of a fine ash, slate or clinkers. The 
use of this grate eliminates cleaning 
periods. 


lever, 


TRANSMISSION Batt BeEarRInG Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. This exhibition was one 
of the most interesting in the power 
group. A large blackboard, 5 ft. x 7 ft., 
displayed a complete assortment of 
parts used in Chapman ball bearings or 
line shafting. Another interesting fea- 
ture and one which attracted consider- 
able attention was a stand on which 
were mounted several pulleys and which 
were driven with silk fish line by a 1/10 
H. P. motor, proving that the ball bear- 
ings reduced friction to the vanishing 
point. There was also a display of as- 
sembled bearings in sizes up to 5-inch 
shaft both in line shaft and pillow block 
ball bearings. Those representing the 
company were Roy C. Kizer, Burt C. 
Brown and Chas. M. Murray. 

U. S. Atr Compressor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This company displayed three 
of their air compressors, two portable 
and one stationary. Represented by 
F. J. Dansingbury, Don J. Petts and 
F. J. Coughlin. 

VALVE ENGINEERING Co., Somerville, 
Mass., featured their special steam 
traps for drying cans and slashers in 
bleacheries and textile mills. These 
traps were designed by J. E. Swende- 
man, inventor of the well known Ideal 
traps and specialties, who was also in 
charge of the booth. 

WALKER VEHICLE Co., Chicago, IIL, 
had one of their balance drive elec- 
tric trucks on display, together with 
a model showing the balanced drive. 
R. W. Clare was in charge of the ex- 
hibit. 

J. D. Watrace & Co., Chicago, III, 
showed their line of portable electri- 
cally driven bench saws, planers and 
jointers which are finding large usage 
among textile mills for maintenance 
and carpenter work. Four different 
models were exhibited, including a 
four-inch planer for planing and tru- 
ing shuttles. C. J. Rennie, New Eng- 
land division manager, was in charge. 

WALWORTH MANUFACTURING Co., Bos- 
ton, manufacturers of a complete line 
f valves, fitings and tools for steam, 
ras and air, had a number of interest- 
ng features that atracted crowds at 
ill times. One of these was a model 
£ a machine gun made entirely of 
Valworth pipe and fittings. Another 
vas a Stillson wrench outlined with 

radium compound and appropriately 
isplayed in a small tunnel in which 

n electric lamp was placed. This 
imp went out about every other sec- 
nd, revealing the glow from the radi- 

m. Still another novelty of this dis- 

lay was an offer to award a set of 
vrenches to the person who should 
ome nearest to guessing the ship- 


ping weight of the entire exhibit. H. 
J. Manthorne was in charge of the 
booth. 
WATKINS 
Boston, 


ENGINEERING Supply Co., 
displayed a wide variety of 
power transmission equipment, showing 
a number of their products in operation. 

WHEELOCK, DEAN, Bocug, INc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. At this booth bulletins 
were distributed on various types of 
boilers made by the Erie City Iron 
Works. A model was exhibited of 
the Wager furnace bridge wall, as 
were models of hand-hole caps, boilers 


and oil stills, and samples of hot- 
joint pipe paste; both of these are 
products of the Key Boiler Equip- 


ment Co. In addition, models were 
shown of traps and valves made by 
the Illinois Engineering Works. 
WipcGeR & Mutter Co.,_ Boston, 
showed a comprehensive line of steam 
power and heating equipment, includ- 
ing the well known line of Keeler 
boilers. The most interesting feature 
was a model of a Keeler return tubu- 
lar boiler made of glass and alumi- 


num. This model was the center of 
a swarm of interested spectators, and 
the maker of the model, A. C. Lippin- 
cott, who was at the booth, can be ex- 
cused for feeling proud of his achieve- 
ment. 
WOoLLASTON Founpry Co. Norfolk 
Downs, Mass., featuring some of their 
machinery shared a_ booth 
with the Monarch Soot Remover Co. 
of Boston, who exhibited a soot re- 
mover for water tube 


castings, 


boilers. 


S. A. Woops MAcHINE Co., Boston. 
This booth contained a number of 
polyphase motors. The equipment 
was explained by Morton J. Fitch, 


sales manager. 

r. B. Woopo's Chambers- 
burg, Pa. A very impressive display 
was made by this company of their 


Sons Co., 


varied power transmission appliances, 
including various sizes ot pulleys for 
belt and rope drive up to five-foot 
diameter, different models of the well 
known “Universal Giant” friction 
clutch, and several sizes and types of 
hangers. 


Exhibition Notes and Comments 


N Thursday there was a meeting of 
the executive committee of the 


Textile Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at the 
Copley Plaza. The meeting was called 


primarily to discuss matters pertaining 
to the division’s work during the com- 
ing winter. Perhaps the most important 
matter taken up was the decision regard- 
ing the subjects for papers to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in New York in December. Charles 
T. Plunkett, chairman of the Textile 
Division, presided, and George H. Per- 
kins, secretary, served in that capacity. 
Charles Penrose, of Day & Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia, who is in charge of the 
textile meeting to be held in that city in 
February, was present to confer with 
the committee in regard to the program 
and meeting. James W. Cox, Jr., tex- 
tile engineer, New York, who is chair- 
man of the Textile Committee of the 
Metropolitan Section, explained the ar- 
rangements that have been made for the 
meeting to be held at Paterson on No- 
vember 21. 

The improved construction of textile 
machinery was evidenced by the greater 
use of cut gears in place of cast gears 
on the machines shown by many of the 
exhibitors; in fact, the refinements in 
small details of construction wer« 
notable this year. 

The entire show made an impressive 
exhibit of the universal application of 
electric power. Practically all the ma- 
chines were driven by indivjdual motors. 

An unfortunate absence from the list 
of exhibitors was the Warp Compress- 
ing Machine Co. of Worcester, Mass 
Representatives of the company were in 
town during the weck, and attended the 


very 


National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Convention and Show 
The instructing staff of the Lowell 


Textile School visited the exhibition in 
a body on Friday morning. 

It was fitting that such an old and es 
tablished house as Davis & Furber Ma- 
chine Co., of North Andover, Mass., 
should be well represented. It is ninety 
years since the business was founded, 
primarily for making carding and spin- 


ning machinery, and its large factory, 
with over fifteen acres of floor space, is 
ample proof of the wisdom and ability 
of the group of strong men who have 
guided its policy. Many of the older 
mill men who attended the show still r¢ 
member George L. Davis, John A. Wiley, 
Joseph M. Stone and George H. Gilbert, 
five representatives of the older school 
late George Gil- 
bert Davis, who died last year, carried 
along the father’s 
death with marked success, and its ex 
pansion to its present proportions is in 
a large measure duc 
foresight. 


of business men. The 


business aiter his 


to his ability and 


Unquestionably the most artistic spac« 
was that of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., in charge of Dr. Louis J 
Matos. It subtly suggested the Egypt 
ian origin of the modern colorist’s art. 
Under an immense canopy of blue ther¢ 
was arranged a 
sented the 
Cheops. 


which 
entrance to the 


setting repre 
Temple of 
It was a replica of its columns 
and pylons. The entire display was one 
of the most striking ever set up in Me 
chanics Building At the rear was a 
frieze design which showed early Egyp 
tian dyers at their work. Every detail 
was historically correct and the display 
represented no inconsiderable outlay of 
time and preparation. 

Cotton mill machinery of course pre 
dominated at the show, but the woolen 


industry was 


also. well 


represented. 
Three of the largest and most important 
of all the exhibits showed woolen and 
worsted yarn manufacturing and proc 


esses In a woolen 


way, yarn manu 
facturing is a more impressive opera- 
tion than the manufacture of cotton 


yarns, owing to the larger size of the 
cards and mules than the corresponding 
machinery in the cotton industry, and 
also on account of the greater number 
of movements that are in view It is 
possible that at the next textile show all 
the equipment 


turing worsted 


necessary for manufac 
yarns will be shown 
Some of the other features that are nec 
essary to make 


ple te display of 


the exhibition a com- 
textile manufacturing 


processes are more silk equipment and 


woolen and worsted finishing machin- 
ery, also more knitting machines. W eav- 
ing is really the process of textile man- 
ulacturing that was most completely 
covered, and the display along this line 
left little to be desired. 

One of the most searching observers 
of new and improved equipment exhib 
ited in Mechanics Building was William 
LD. Hartshorne, of Methuen, Mass., for- 
merly agent of the Arlington Mills, and 
a former president of the National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers. Mr 
Hartshorne is responsible for several 
notable technical advances in the textile 
industries, and it is no secret that under 
his administration and that of the late 
E. W. Thomas, the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers accomplished 
more along technical lines than has been 
done in recent years. 

The power show was a big success 
Mechanical superintendents and many 
treasurers and agents took in this part 
of the exhibition first, and found it diffi- 
cult to tear themselves away to inspect 
the strictly textile manufacturing equip- 
ment. One of the most important de- 
velopments in the industry during recent 
years is this great 
power 


interest in modern 
generating and 
There 
cuse for neglecting steam and power ap- 
paratus, for the textile industry con- 
sumes more power than any other man 
ufacturing industry in the country. 


transmission 


equipment. never was any exX 


During the week the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce gave out 
a report of a wonderful new British 
loom that was both automatic and shut 
tleless The claims were 
printed widely in the daily press as facts 
that had been substantiated. So far as 
we could learn from the meager infor 
mation that the bureau had on this de 
vice, it was a variation of an old prin- 
ciple well known in carpet weaving. 


inventor’s 


The General 
tures so many 


Electric Co. manufac 
thousands of different 
products that it was decided not to dis- 
play any but to make their display a 
rest room. Incidentally, many of theit 
experts were on hand who were more 
than capable of answering all questions 
put to them regarding G.-E. products 

The U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. rec 
ognized the fact that it was the Hallow- 
season and covered the 
electric globe lights with 
booth was decorated with 
pumpkins 
tive 


een fourteen 
which theit 
tissue paper 
The effect was most attra 


George H. Allen, treasurer of the 
Allen Co. of New Bedford, attended the 
show and the Cotton Conference. His 
company had a large exhibit at the exhi- 
bition showing their well-known beam 
heads, section beams and other special- 
ties for textile mills. 

Those who were looking for 
thing new” 


* some- 
(and who of us are not?) 
were fascinated by the improved wind- 
ing and warping machinery on display 
in the Barber-Colman Co. booth. Many 
a mill man followed the winding ma 
chine traveler on its journey around the 
machine. This device surely earned the 
frequently heard that it was 
“almost human.” .The high speed war 
per impressed one as a being worthy ex 
ample of up-to-the-minute 
chine manufacture. 


comment 


textile ma- 


The Boston schools must have closed 
down on Thursday judging from the 


thousands of youngsters who visited the 
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exhibition. They seemed to have re- 
ceived advance notice of the booths that 
were handing out “souvenirs” and 
charged on said booths in massed for- 
mation. 

These school children seemed to be 
regular gluttons for collecting the ad- 
vertising literature that was to be had 
at most of the booths. It was generally 
agreed that they had “taking ways.” 
One wonders what will become of the 
thousands of pieces of printed matter 
that they took with them. 

Approaching the booth of the Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co. was like enter- 
ing Tiffany’s so attractively were their 
products displayed in show cases. 

J. R. Leeson, the head of the Univer- 
sal Winding Co., was kept busy shaking 
hands with his large circle of acquaint- 
ances on his visit to the exhibit. 

Charles E. Riley, president of the H. 
& B. American Machine Co., was a much 
interested visitor at the show Thursday. 

Herbert Midgley, president of the 
Howard Brothers’ Manufacturing Co., 
card clothing manufacturers, received a 
royal welcome from the associates of 
his company, and his many friends on 
his arrival at the exhibition on Thurs- 
day morning from his two months’ trip 
abroad. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
had a wireless telephone set up in their 
space. On Sunday night some of the 
staff heard a sermon being delivered in 
Pittsburgh. The writer heard a part of 
a band concert being delivered some- 
where. 

E. D. Jefferson exhibited a model of 
his kier and circulator in conjunction 
with the exhibit of the American Tool 
& Machine Co. on the main floor. The 
new style circulation was very interest- 
ing to bleachers and finishers. Roswell 
C. Jefferson, Philadelphia representative, 
came on for the show. 

Those of us of the Trextite Wortp 
staff who had to spend a great deal of 
our time at the booth, have a greater 
appreciation of what “manufactured 
weather” means, with Parks-Cramer 
high duty humidification equipment di- 
rectly opposite to remove all signs of the 
extreme heat which has usually been 
met with at the various shows. Our 
booth was ideal in comfortable coolness. 

The usual stage-fright failed to have 
any effect in keeping visitors away from 
the exhibit of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., which occupied the entire 
stage on the main floor. Thousands of 
interested persons were to be seen occu- 
pying the stage every day. One couldn’t 
help but be impressed with the huge- 
ness and beauty of the National display. 
Like a magnet it just seemed to draw 
you to it. 

No one could fail to get the signifi- 
cance of the whale at the booth of 
the American Moistening Co. The large 
movable display showing a whale “ about 
to blow” certainly aided in putting 
across that this company’s humidifiers 
are “the first and original air-moisten- 
ers.” 

General Manager Chester I. Campbell 
expresses the opinion that the Interna- 
tional Textile Exposition at Boston has 
placed an indelible mark on the history 
of the textile industry. ‘“ Never before 
in the history of this industry,” said he, 
“have the buyer and the manufacturer 
been brought together in such large 
numbers and with actual sales having 
been made. All this success is due to 
the wonderful cooperation of the entire 
industry. The earnest desire to show 


the public as well as the manufacturer 
has created a feeling of true optimism, 
which in turn will mean more confidence 
in the minds of the buying public.” Mr. 
Campbell has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Textile Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion, as well as general manager of its 
exhibiting, ever since its organization, 
and the greatest measure of praise is 
due him for the great success of this 
week’s big show. 


Many friends of George P. Erhard, 
president of the Stafford Co., were sur- 
prised and much pleased to see him 


about again, even if he still needs the 
assistance of a crutch. Mr. Erhard has 
been laid up since June as the result of 
an injury to his leg received at his sum- 
mer place in Maine. Until a few weeks 
ago he was unable to take a step and 
has until very recently been staying in 
New York since his return from the 
country, so that he might be in close 
touch with his physician. His friends 
took pleasure in chaffing him about his 
changed appearance as shown by an 
alleged photograph appearing by mistake 
in several publications, and Mr. Erhard 
is trying to find out who the other man 
is, who unwittingly has been posing for 
him. 

The friends of Charles Coker, treas- 
urer of the Southern Novelty Co., of 
Hartsville, S. C., will be glad to learn of 
his recovery from the serious operation 
which he underwent last July in Boston 
where he has been ever since undergoing 
treatment which has finally resulted in 
complete recovery. He and Mrs. Coker 
returned to Hartsville this week after a 
few days spent at the Textile Show. 
Charles Coker is a brother of David R 
Coker, the cotton seed specialist 

The following “big guns” were noted 
at the show: William M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co.; Rob 
ert Amory, of Amory, Browne & Co.: 
Tames T. Broadbent of the Standard 
Textile Products Co., who has just been 
elected vice-president of that corpora- 
tion; Charles O. Read, of the Sayles 
Finishing Plants; W. V. Boyd, manager 
of the Canada mill of the Canadian Cot- 
tons, Ltd.; John Lowe, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. and C. H. 
Potter, sunerintendent of the Montreal 
Cottons. Ltd.; Tohn Bancroft, Tr., of 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 


One of the prize exhibits of the show 
was the small bronze loom in a glass 
case at the American Woolen booth 
This loom was made bv a Pole and is 
an exact duplicate of one presented to 


the late Czar Nicholas of Russia 
There are onlv two of its kind in the 
world. 

The seven-vear-old son of H. C 
Meserve, secretarv of the National As- 
sociation, visited the show with Mrs. 
Meserve. On entering the voungster 


purchased a program and on noticing his 
father’s picture turned to his mother 
with this remark: “See what T paid 35 
cents for.” 

Among southern mill men noted at the 


show were the following: 
1. S. Bachman, Supt. Anchor Duck 
Mills. Rome. Ga. J. N. Badger, Sunt 


Dunean Mills. Greenville, S.C. H. M 
Barnes. Sunt, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N.C. J. A. Baugh, Tr., Agt 
La Grange (Ga.) Mills. S. FE. Bennett. 
Supt. Efird Mfe. Co., Albemarle, N. C 
A. L. Brown. Supt. Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kannapolis, N C. L. L. Brown. Supt 
Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. W. B. Bruton, 
Supt. Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C 


Exhibitor Notes and Comments—Continued 


C. L. Chandler, Supt. Gaffney, (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. W. C. Cobb, Supt. Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. A. H. Cotting- 
ham, Gen. Supt. Victor Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. J. R. Dover, Pres. 
Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. J. R. 
Dover, Jr., Ella Mills, Shelby, 
N.C. W. A. Erwin, Treas. Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Durham, N. C. W. A. Erwin, 


Supt. 


Jr., Mgr. Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 2, 
Duke, N. C. George Fish, Gen. Mgr. 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. F. B. Gard- 
ner, Mer Southern Asbestos Co., 


Charleston, S. C. W. E. Hammond, 


Supt. Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
W. P. Hamrick, Agt Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C. J. E. Hardin, Treas. 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
G. R. Hooper, Supt. Jewell Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C. Gordon A. John- 
stone, agent Winnsboro, (S. C.) Mills. 
J. W. Kaneer, Supt. Highland Cotton 


Mills, Highpoint, N. C. J. Frank Love, 


Pres. Saxony Spinning Co,, Lincolnton, 
N. C. Arthur Ligon, Sec’y Mills Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. C. W. S. Moore, 
Supt. Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


T. W. Mullen, Supt. Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. J. P. Nichols, 


Mer. Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co. C. N. 
Poore, Supt. Louisville (Ky.) Cotton 
Mills. W. M. Sherard, Gen. Mer. Glenn 
Lowry Mfg. Co., Whitmire, S.C. C. J. 
Swift, Mgr. Swift’s Spinning Mills, 


Columbus, Ga. E. W. Swift, Pres. 
Muscogee, Mfg Co., Columbus, Ga <. 
P. Thompson, Supt. Trion (Ga.) Com 


pany. O. L. Wagstaff, Supt. Amazon 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C. D. C. Wil- 
liams, Pres. Williams Cotton Mills, 


Lincoln, N. C. 


Certain of the cuts in this issue illus- 
trating general views of the Exhibition 
Hall are unfortunately not as clear as 
might be desired. The explanation is 
that the authorities would not allow 
flashlight pictures to be taken, and it 
Was necessary tg make time exposures, 
which meant that the negatives were 
more or less light struck on account of 
the electric lighting arrangements. 


Cotton Research Council Meet 


The Advisory Council of the Cotton 
Research Co., Inc., which is made up of 
agents and superintendents of mills op- 
erated by the mill management depart- 
ment of Lockwood, Greene & Co. and 
the Pacific Mills, met at the company’s 
plant, 1020 Washington street, Boston, 
on Wednesday of this week, with ses- 
sions both morning and afternoon. The 
holds during 
each year for the purpose of discussing 
tests conducted by the Cotton Research 
Co., and other technical and practical 
problems of mutual interest, and this 
wecek’s meeting was timed to allow the 


mill 


Council several meetings 


agents and superintendents an op- 


portunity of visiting the textile show 
and the National Association conven- 
tion, and there was a very full atten- 


dance from the southern as well as the 
northern mills. The morning address 
was opened at 10 o’clock with an address 
of welcome by H. B. Taylor, superin- 
tendent cotton department, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., who is chairman of 
the Council, and the remainder of the 


morning was devoted to the discussion 
of picking. The afternoon session was 
given over to discussion of moisture 
with its relation’ to the mill, and the 


laboratory research 
methods to mill practice and the pur- 
chase ef cotton 


application of 


Textile Week a Big Success 
5) 


(Continued from page 1 





strated that the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association selected the ] 
ical period possible for holding 
week’s exhibition, and that it will have 
marked the final transition from a 
period of slow business recovery to on 
of normal and stabilized conditions 


most psychol 


this 


Chief Accomplishments of Convention 

With one exception the most vitally 
important subjects considered at the tw« 
business sessions of the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston this week, 
represented uncompleted work; 
ter include Production 
tile Research. 
American 
which a was adopted 
by the organization, largely as a 
of the 
need as the basis of 


the lat 
Costs and Tex 
The « exception 

Valuations, in 
strong 


support ot 
resolution 
result 
convincing presentation of its 
tariff legislation, by 
Walter Camp, president of the Ameri 
can Valuation 

The 


Costs,” held at the first business session 


Association 
symposium on  “ Production 
under the auspices of the committee 

this title headed by | Sinclair, 
treasurer of the Charlton Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., developed into one of the 


( 
most extended discus- 


James 


interesting and 


sions of the convention. It demon- 
strated that manufacturers are fully 
alive to the need of accurate cost sys 


tems, and to the value of closer stan- 
dardization of methods. It 
proved that the Association’s Commit 
tee on Froduction Costs is making real 
progress and that some definite and im- 
portant results may be expected in the 
near future. 

The addresses on textile research at 
the Thursday morning session, the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws creating technical 
membership in the association, and the 
recommendation of Secretary Meserve 
that a research secretary be employed 
by the organization, afforded ample evi- 
dence that constant pounding on this 
subject by the Committee on Industrial 
Research and through the 
TEXTILE Wortp is at last beginning to 
bear fruit, and that some method may 
soon be devised by which systematic re 
search 


cost also 


columns of 


for the cotton manufacturing in 
dustry may be organized and financed 
on a permanent, co-operative basis. 


Addresses Textile Club 


John F. Minnick, superintendent of 
the Cocheco Department of the Facifi 
Mills, Dover, N. H., is to be the prin 
cipal speaker at the regular monthly 
meeting of the “Textile Club” to be 
held this afternoon at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., his subject being 
“Warping and Spooling—Old 
New.” The Barber-Colman Co. high 
speed warper and automatic spooler is 
the system referred to as “new,” the 
Cocheco having been one of the first 
plants in the country to install this sys- 
tem some seven years ago, and now 
operating seven of the spoolers and 
three of the warpers. President Wil- 
liam N. Kimball will preside, and an un- 
usually large attendance is anticipated 
in view of the general interest in the 
subject and the fact that large numbers 
of members are in the city attending the 
textile show and will bring guests to 
the mecting. 


and 
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Proceedings at N. A. C. M. Fall Convention—Continued 


(Continued from page 134) 

was presented by Mr. Ely with much 
mock ceremony to Kenneth Moller of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co.: the extent of 
Mr. Moller’s offence at Belmont 
ot disclosed. 
After Dinner Speaking 

President Lowe _ introduced 
James A. Campbell, the principal speaker 
f the evening, he read his semi-annual 
iddress, which was a succinct but com- 
prehensive review of business, legisla- 
tive and labor conditions, and included 

note of optimisim regarding the tex- 
tile trade outlook that was heartily ap- 
lauded. His address will be found in 
nother column of this issue. 

In introducing Mr. Campbell, Fresi- 
lent Lowe merely mentioned the prom- 
nent position that he occupied in the 


was 


Before 


steel industry, his service at the recent 
unemployment conference in Washing- 
ton as chairman of the Manufacturer's 
Committee, and his expert knowledge of 
the subject of his address- 

tation.” Mr. Campbell is an 
speaker and held the close¢ 
his audience and equently ap- 
plauded. He followed the text 
of his prepared address, which will be 
found on another page, until its 
and then interpolated a rather scathing 


“ Transpor- 
impressive 
attention of 
was ft 


cl SC ly 


CiOSC 


N. A. C. M. Convention Notes 


F large attendance at the regular 

meetings and social functions of the 
all convention of the National Asso- 
iation of Cotton Manufacturers can be 
iccepted as an accurate index of their 
nterest and value, then this week’s con- 
vention at the Copley Plaza Hotel will 
easily qualify in that respect. Seldom 
have previous regular sessions attracted 
audiences of 150 to 200, and only on 
one or two has so 
large an audience attended an associa- 
tion banquet as was present Thursday 
vening. 

Those who attended the convention 
need not be told that it was the subjects 
of addresses and discussions and their 
timeliness and importance, as well as the 
notable list of speakers, that impelled 
the large attendance, despite the coun- 
ter-attraction of the Textile Exhibition, 


previous occasions 





arraignment of New England manufac- 
turers for their failure to take a more 
active interest in national legislative 
matters that are of vital concern to 
them. That his closing remarks were 
well deserved and appreciated Was at 
tested by a burst of applause and _ the 
rising of the whole audience 

and there are few of those who were 
privileged to attend who did not feel 


well repaid. The unusually complete r 
port of the convention's 
published in this issuc 
who were unable to be 
idea of what they missed 

The original program the Wed 
nesday and Thursday sessions was un 
usually short, but at both 
several important additional papers and 
addresses were interpolated at the last 
moment, several of them being of excep- 


proceedings 
will QiVe those 
present a good 


lot 


meetings 


tional importance and interest. Among 
these was the address at the Wednes 
dav afternoon session by Walter Camp, 
who has established a more popular 
reputation as a football authority than 
as an expert on foreign exchange, or 
on “American Valuations,” which was 
the subject of his address, Mr. Camp 





being president of the American Val 
tion Association Scarcely less im 
portant was the brief explanation at the 
Thursday morning session by Arthur H 
Lowe, former president of the associa 
tion and chairman the Cotton Ma 
ufacturers Consolidated Tariff ( 
mittee, of the incorrect basis now used 
or determining yarn numbers in cloth 
for dutiable purposes, no allowance he 
ing made for take-up or crimp. At the 
same session Dr. Harrison | Howe, 
secretary of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C., added ma 
terially to the symposium on textile re 
search by calling attention to the fact 
that rapid and substantial progress can 
never be made until research in textile 
fundamentals has been mastered. This, 
he rightly claimed, should be made th: 


subject of co operative effort, adequately 
financed and diately 
President 


undertaken imme 


Russell B Lowe violated 


one of the precedents of the association 


hy delivering his formal address at the 
final session of the convention instead 
of at the opening meeting, but as the 
latter was a summing up of industrial 
labor and_ legislative conditions { 
proved that he had _ selected i logical 
place on the program for its presenta 
tion The only other speaker at the 
banquet was James A. Campbell, pres 
dent of the Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet 
and Tube Co., one of the largest inde 
pendent steel manufacturers in the coun 


try and prominently identified with asso 


ciation activities in that industry Mi 
Campbell was chairman of the Manufa 
turers’ Committee at the recent unem 
ployment conference in Washington 
and a portion of his address reflected 


his opinion regarding the results of that 
con fe rence 


ability, 


He is a speaker of marked 


and the manner in which h 


al lled the subye t ‘] nsp i 

mn ind the railroad rate and 
situa with the he y app 

his ence and he was 

\ uent applaus 

Nearly all the Committec ( 
vention Arrangements were present ex 
cepting Randall XN. Du CC ill R 
and Kenneth F. Wood, superintend 
of the Savles Bleacheriecs, Paw ket 
R. I.. both of whom were una lal 
absent. the latter being at present on 
trip to Panama. Charles H. Fish was 
chairman of the committee and was 
supported v the following kk 


Armory, Albert Greene Duncan, Randall 


N. Durfee, Charles H. Ely, Frank J 
Hale, John S. Lawrence, Russell B 
Lowe, F. W. Revnolds, W. Frank Shi 
James Sinclair, John Skinner, John Sul 
livan, D. L. Taylor, James Thomsor 
Andrew S. Webb and Kenneth F. Woe 

\ large number of southern mat 
turers were present at the textile show 
many of them arriving on Monday at 
Tuesday, vet very few were presen 
the convention If this was due 
feeling on the part of the southern visi 
tors that they would not be welcome: 
was an unfortunate misunderstandin 
for all who were present at the meet 
ngs, the concert and the banquet wi 
made to feel that they were “at home 
Among those who attended the Thurs 
lay meeting and banquet was a Ik: 
lelegation of agents and superinten 
nts of the southern plants of the | 
cific Mills, and the plants operated i 
the South by the mill management d 
partment of Lockwood, Greene & 

The Treasurer's report was listened t 
with much interest and members were 
glad to learn that the finances of the 


healthy conditi 


Association are in a 





Banquet at Fall Convention of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
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Proceedings at N. A. C. M. Fall Convention — Continued 
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Mr. Meserve | 
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he h had )) ot mect 
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th was much it cst 1 | | 
e his acquaintas h 
| He vcle x nt 
isa ind speak 
the t het i 
Phere was gene! ment on tl 
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ts dire ly nnected \ h th tt 
ndust wert nae msiderat ‘ 
ere treated by the men who had a re 
( to tel The addr S \I 
I ( n Wed lay afternoon revoked 
discuss by t f men wl ire 
alwa n lence \t the Research 
Session I Th day n h 
I ittend hich remained 
} h until ( k \t mn 1 
there were n ( t! n 2) n the 
The 1 sence ¢ many unger n 1 
rested n research is noted witl 
uch satisfaction. If they become in 
terested in the meetings of the Associa 
yn, it promises well for its future It 
eems to indicate that the new amend 
nt to the Constitution adopted at this 
meeting, providing for senior and ju 
echnical membership, may have the de 
sired effect of bringing more men ot 
tl type into the active membership 


ind insuring their attendance at the 








meetings 
\monge New York men attending the 
necting wert noted G I Hues ns, pres 
dent of the Beaver Mills, North Adams 
Mass., and a number southern mills 
also W. | Winchester, of Deern 
Milliken & Co. accompanied by Mrs 
Wincheste 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, the Pacifh 
Mills, has succeeded in making a rea 
| issue of International Cotton R 
search. His enthusiasm in the subject 
and his ability t do effective work t 
nnection with nuspiring to those 
h have this subject a 
icked up by a group « 
alize that the cotton 
niry must prepare { Cex orei21 
mpetition by s ir means th th 
reign manufa re re s 
\ | \" nk Is 
W. Frank SI ex-preside he 
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Arthur H. Lowe, 
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another ex-pres 


dent of the association and one of the 





{1 guard who are always welcome, 

s one of the interested manufac- 
ers at the Research Session. 

George L. Gilmore made a_ very 

ippy chairman of the Golf Commit- 

en if he didn’t have his clubs 

h him. It was unfortunate that the 

ather was not more propitious for a 

ig turn out. At the moment of writing 

the results of the Golf Tournament are 


not known but whatever the attend- 


tournament, the arrang« 


Imirablv carried out and 


the courtesies of the Belmont Springs 
Golf Course were extended to those 
mbers who wished to take advantage 
this opportunity of playing one of 
Boston’s most attractive suburban golf 
James E. Coburn, agent for the An- 
scoggin Mills, spent most of the 
weck in Boston, putting in much time 
t the Textile Show and found so much 
interest there that it was not easy 
take time away for the Convention 
tings which he attended Mr. Co 

rn, who w . mpressed like ( ryont 
Is with the wonderful Exhibition, 
thought that it might be better to have 
the Convention at a time when it did 
nflict with the Exhibition when 

he latter is held. This is an interesting 
ngle and shows the tremendous prog- 
ress made by the Exposition. Those 
who were interested in the early his- 
torv of the Textile Shows remember 
how vitally important it seemed that the 


Show should be held as a sort of an 
annex to the Convention so as to get 
attend. Without 
to the “otton 
facturers’ meeting, it might 
said that textile exhibitions are now so 
nely established that could 
stand on their own merit regardless of 
vhat time they were held 


and 
g attendance of manufacturers 


the manufacturers to 
any disparagement 


manu 
safely be 


they 


draw a 
from 
long as the 
is maintained and 


all over the countrv so 


present high standard 


they are not held too frequently. We 
do not advocate holding the Convention 
at a different time from the Exhibition 


hut suggest that the experience gained 


at this meeting will probably lead manu- 


facturers, when another exhibition is 
held, to come early in the week and 
plan to stay longer, as it takes several 
days at least to do up a Show of this 


kind properly 
Tohn F. Bannon, general manager of 
the Defiance Bleachery, of Barrows- 
Ile. Mass., was one of the visitors at 


the Convention 


Franklin W. Hobbs, acc: 


ympanied by 


his son Marland Hobbs, attended the 
Wednesdav session of the Convention, 
and Mr. Hobbs looked in for a while 
the social meeting in. the evening 
He s in good health again after a 
serious operation last winter for appen- 
‘tis. 7Y 
Tohn Bancroft, president of Tosenh 
Bancroft & Sons Ce f Wilmington, 
Del., was an interested attendant at all 
the sess S t the Convention Tt has 
een a number of vears since he has 
me on to a meeting. He takes a great 
est esearch r) ind presented 

| Nat ul Assov 
] | ration in. the 
iad. : eee 
ok th las EN 
Mr. Bancroft was accompanied by his 
son, John Bancroft. Tr.. who is the sales 
agent of the company in charge of their 
New York office. In speaking of Eng- 


lish labor conditions in comparison with 
those in America, allusion was made to 
the advantage the English mills have in 
paratively small turnover of their 


help Mr 


the com 


Jancroft admitted that this 
was generally true, but that in his own 
nills the turnover of their help was 
hardly much greater and often aver- 

es no more thar } per cent outside 
the young unmarried men. His mills art 
a very good illustration of a type of fac- 
tories now unfortunately too few in this 
country, where the owners and em- 
ploves live in the same town and grow 
up together and live on terms of friendly 
acquaintance through generation after 
generation. There are many families in 


Mr. Bancroft’s mill where the 


village, 


third generation are working in_ the 
mills, and at a recent welcome home 
from Europe given to Mr. Bancroft, 


over 250 employes participated who had 


been in the continuous employ of th« 


company for more than 20 years 


The Textile section of the Societv of 
lechanical Engineers, which held such 
a successful meeting in Providence in 


is planning to hold a big 


meeting 1 Philadelph a n the latte: 
part of February. The Executive Com 
mittee of the section, of which Charles 


T. Plunkett is 


ng on Thur 


meet 


held a 
at which de 


chairman, 


sday afternoon 


tails were discussed which will be an 
nounced later. The local engineering 
and scientific societies in Philadelphia 


in this meet- 
a big affair 
it may be linked 
with the research work 


are showing great interest 
ng, which 
and it is probable that 
up in 
that 


promises to he 
some way 


is going o1 


in various places 


An invitation was extended by the 
Institute of Technology 
industrial light- 
building on 


Massachusetts 
demonstration of 
ing in the old 
Boylston street and 


to a 
Technology 
a considerable num 
ber of visitors were well repaid for their 
time on Thursday afternoon. Each vis 
a light recording 
meter so that he could test for himself 
the results of the various svstems dem- 
and the 
lamps, shades, arrangements and inten- 
sity of lights. No mil 
tended this 
to be impressed with the 


itor was supplied with 


onstrated different kinds of 


man who at 
talk could fail 
importance of 


instructive 


this subject in its relation to affective 
work. Nothing was taken for granted 


but every statement demonstrated in a 
very practical wav and the final result 
of proper combination of lamps. placing, 
reflectors, voltage and several other con 
effect 


cent 


ditions, produced an which was 


remarkable, 250 pet increase, over 
rhtine methods 
too 


demonstration 


rule of thumh | 
and at an additional 
for consideration Th 


ordinary 


exnenst small 


was not of course intended to exnloit 
anv particular manufacturer’s svstem, 
but was simply designed to instruct 


manufacturers in general lighting prin- 


( iple Ss 


It is very significant that all the speak 





ers in the svmposium bservations on 
European conditions expressed — the 
strongest conviction of imminent dan 
ger from German competition, princi- 
pally due to the depreciation of the Ger 
lan marl Mr. Bullard pointed this 
out very clearly from a banker’s point 
f view Mf Duncan from the manu 
turer's standpoint, and Mr. Marble 
rave verv definite and concrete illus 
trations of comparative costs of various 


articles which he had purchased in Ger 


many and in England, also comparing 


the prices of 


similar articles in the 
United One striking illustra- 
tion was that of an inspector’s magnify- 
ing glass for cloth inspection. It has a 
beautiful lens and there was no distor- 


States. 


tion of any part of the object within 
the field, all parts being magnified 
equally. This glass costs in the United 


States $7.50 


Mr. Marble paid $1.17 for 
it in Germany. 


Robert Amory presented an interest 
ing résumé of the present status of re 
search in this country. It is to be re 
eretted that some of the photographs i1 
might not have 


in connection with his paper as 


his possession beer 
shown 
illustrating the very impressive practical 
effect of research work coupled up with 
daily mill routine. Perhaps at some fu 
ture meeting these and other photographs 
may be shown as illustration of the di 


rect benefit obtained. 


Personals 


Windle, selling agent for the 
Northern States and export of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., and the Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co., scheduled 
in Shanghai, China, last Mon- 
ing left Woonsocket about a 
ago on a business trip, which 
would probably take him to India as 
well as to China. 

William C 
Providence 
Wednesday 
China and 
and 
farewell 


J. H 


was 
to arrive 
day, hay 
month 


Murphy, president of th: 
Mill Supply Co., left on 
for a five months’ trip to 
India, accompanied by his 
daughter. He was given a 
dinner in Providence Tues- 
day evening by a party of his friends 
and presented with a handsome morocco 
portfolio. Among those present at the 
dinner were: Hon. Ezra Dixon, Antonio 
Spencer, Albert W. Dimmick, George E. 
Spotford, Nelson A. Batchelder, Herbert 
G. Beebe, John Balmer and Andrew 
Currier. 


wile 


\ntonio Spencer has resigned the 
presidency of the Providence Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and sold his interest in that 
concern after having been identified with 
“Tone ” does 
not admit that he is growing old, but 
his business duties as general sales 
agent of the William H. Haskell Co., 
Pawtucket, and as secretary of the | 
S. Ring Traveller Co., Providence, de- 
mand all of his time and attention. 

J. Henry Perkins, son of John A 
Perkins, agent of the Harmony Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y., with which he has been 
recently connected, has been appointed 


it for some eleven years. 


assistant agent of the Victory Mills 
Victory Mills, N. Y 
William S. Pepperell, of the sales 


force of the Draper Corp., has accepted 
the position of assistant treasurer of the 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., of North Grosve 
nordale, Conn., and will assume his ne\ 
duties about January 1, 1922. 

Miss Lily 
Owens F 


Joy Draper and Edward 
itzsimons were married in St 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, at Charlotte 
N. C., on Nov. 2. The bride is th 
daughter of Arthur J. Draper, of Chat 
lotte, former president of the Americar 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, an 
the grand-daughter of the late Col. Wil 
liam F. Draper, of Massachusetts. TI 
minently connected i 
North Carolina, and associated with tl 
management of the Clover (S. € 


Mills Co 
(Other personals on page 112) 
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Wool Overseers to Meet 


Annual Meeting of National Association 
at New American House, Boston, Nov. 19 
The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers will be held at the 
New American House, Boston, on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 19, the business session to 
be convened at 10 A. M. According to 
the call sent out by Secretary J. H. 
Pickford, no special matters are to be 
considered at the business meeting. For 
the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation members have been invited to 
bring their wives and daughters, and 
special provision will be made for the 
latter’s entertainment at the banquet. 
The officers of the organization will 
keep open house at the hotel the night 
before the meeting, and special enter- 
tainment will be provided for those who 
attend. The following nominations of 
officers for the coming year, which were 
made at the semi-annual meeting, will 
be acted upon at the coming meeting: 
President, C. A. Williamson, Pittsfield, 
Me.; first vice-president, P. F. Hanlin, 
Webster, Mass.; second vice-president, 
E. H. Deady, Providence, R. I.; third 
vice-president, Fred E. Deverell, Prov- 
dence, R. I.; Nelson E. Lambert, Web- 
ster, Mass., and John E. Gilroy, Bur- 
lington. Vt.; secretary, J. H. Pickford, 
Webster, Mass.; treasurer of the as- 
sociation and the Beneficiary Depart- 
ment, Thos. Buchan, Hyde Park, Mass. 
The committee in charge of the Bos- 
ton meeting consists of the following: 
John W. Linnehan, J. H. Pickford, 
Thomas Buchan, Nelson Lambert and 
John T. McCormack. 
Government Wool Sale 
Boston.—The Government sale of 
army wools, the first auction held at 
the South Boston base, was a marked 
success. Approximately 95 per cent. of 
total wool offered, 7,000,000 pounds, 
was sold at higher prices than obtained 
for similar wool at last sale. There 
was a good attendance in spite of the 
fact that considerable objection had 
heen raised to place of sale. Bid- 
ding was quite spirited, and wools 
were carried, in cases, above re- 
serve limits. The only unsatisfactory 
feature of the sale was the failure of 
the Government to place reserve limit 
on the 250,000 pounds of Australasian 
wools offered low enough to lead to pur- 
chases. Only 40 per cent. of the Aus- 
tralasian oe was sold. 


lacopporate Milo Textile Mills 

Mito, Me.—The citizens of Milo have 
organized a company which has been 
incorporated as the Milo Textile Mills, 
with capital of $200,000 preferred stock 
and 4,000 shares of common stock with- 
it par value. The officers are: W. P. 
Newman, president, and W. S, Owen, 
treasurer. There is a building already 
suitable for a textile plant with adequate 
power, both electric and hydraulic, and 
it is expected arrangements will be 
made with a practical worsted yarn 
nanufacturer for the installation of a 
mall worsted spinning XS phat. 


__—e Wool. Profits 
WasuHincton, D. C.—In its work of 
tributing to growers the 1918 excess 
wool profits collected from dealers, the 
Department of Agriculture during the 
month of September disbursed $23,- 
045.56 and mailed out 7,731 checks 
There still remains on hand for dis- 
tribution $336,731.94, of which $1,389.49 


was collected last month. 


d 
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Cotton in Soudan 


France to Attempt to Grow Crop in 
African Colony 

WasuHIncton, D. C—The American 
consul at Lyons has forwarded the fol- 
lowing report to the Department of 
Commerce on cotton growing in the 
Soudan: 

“The Lyons Chamber of Commerce 
has at present under consideration a 
study of irrigation enterprises sug- 
gested to be undertaken in the Soudan, 
to develop the cotton industry. The 
French purchase from the United States 
nine-tenths of the raw cotton they use. 
It is now suggested to endeavor to pro- 
duce in the French colonies the cotton 
supply needed by the country. The 
Soudan is thought to adapt itself to 
this purpose. The one drawback seems 
to be the question of irrigation. 

“Trrigation projects have been stud- 
ied for the upper valley of the Niger. 
The first branch of the work (the canal 
of Segon, on the right bank of the 
Niger) would cost some 262,000,000 
francs for cotton fields of 250,000 hec- 
tares. Judging by Egyptian harvests, 
100,000 or 120,000 tons of cotton fibre 
should be obtained from that amount 
of land, and 200,000 tons of seed. The 
greatest difficulty foreseen in such a 
project is the question of labor and of 
communication with the coast. 

“Paris papers announce the creation 
of an experimental cotton station at 
Biennebale in the French Soudan. This 
station covers a surface of 600 hectares, 
and is modeled on the experimental 
stations in the Dutch Indies. It is in- 
tended to study all questions attached 
to cotton growth, adaptability of Amer- 
ican cotton and Egyptian cotton, the 
distribution of water necessary for irri- 
gation, labor questions, possible finan- 
cial profits, etc. 

“The director of the station is now 
in France procuring material of var- 
ious sorts. He expects to leave shortly 
for the United States to study Ameri- 
can methods, and upon his return will 
take charge of the station in the 
Soudan.” 


Textile Chemists Organize 


New Association Elects Officers at Meet- 
ing in Boston 

Final organization of the new Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was perfected at a meet- 
ing at the Engineers’ Club in Boston 
on Thursday. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. Louis A. Olney, Lowell 
Textile School; vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam D. Livermore, chief chemist for 
the American Woolen Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., and William H. Cady, chief 
chemist of the U. S. Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I.; secretary, Walter E. 
Hadley, chief chemist of the Clark 
Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; treasurer, 
Winthrop C. Durfee, consulting and 
manufacturing chemist, Boston. The 
following executive council was also ap- 
pointed: George A. Moran, chief chem- 
ist of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Walter M. Scott, chief chemist 
of Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn.; A. E. Hirst, chief chemist and 
assistant superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Printing Co., Fall River, Mass.; 
Prof. E. C. Bertolet of the Philadelphia 
Textile School; James L. Amsden, of 
the Rockland Finishing Co., Garnerville, 
N. Y., and W. K. Robins, of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 























Bankrupt Sale of 
Tennille Yarn Mills 


Pursuant to an order passed by Honorable Joseph Ganahl, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, on the 25th day of Desuher, 1921, in 
the matter of Tennille Yarn Mills, bankrupt, the undersigned, 
as Trustee for said bankrupt, will offer the following property 
for sale on the 29th day of November, 1921, at 12 o’clock, 
M., at the plant of said Tennille Yarn Mills, in the County 
of Washington, Georgia, located about one-half mile from 
Tennille, in said County, to-wit: 









All that certain tract or parcel of land situate, lying and 
being in the County of Washington, State of Georgia, con 
taining twenty-six and four-tenths (26.4) acres, more or less, 
more particularly described as follows: Beginning at a point 
on the East side of the Central of Georgia Railway Company’s 
right of way one thousand yards South from the Southeast 
corner of the Central of Georgia Railway Company’s depot at 
Tennille, Washington County, Georgia, running S. 58% E. 
parallel with the right of way of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way, 14.00 chains; thence N. 311% W. 20.03 chains on the 
North side of Academy Street; thence in a Westerly direction 
along the right of way of the Central of Georgia Railw: ry to 
a pine tree; thence S. 31% E. 9.09 chains to the beginning 
point; said land being bounded North, East, and West by 
lands owned, in November, 1904, by J. B. Stevens; together 
with, and as appurtenant thereto, the entire manufacturing 
plant of said Tennille Yarn Mills, including all houses, out- 
houses, buildings, fences, and improvements of every char- 
acter thereon, and all engines, boilers, machinery, fixtures, 
furniture, and other equipment, all tools and vehic les thereon, 
thereto appurtenant, or in any manner therewith connected 
and generally all the real estate, buildings, and machinery used 
in connection with the operation of said Mills; and also all the 
stock in process, shipping cases, bagging and ties, located in 


Tennille Yarn Mills or upon the property hereinabove 
described. 


(he main mill building of the above described plant is a 
two story and basement brick building fifty-six by two hun- 
dred and nineteen (56 x 219) feet, with four ton elevator, 
equipped throughout with sprinkler system, and consisting of 
opening and picker room, card room, spinning room, winder 
room, basement, boiler room, and engine room, with all ma- 
chinery and equipment in good condition. The additional im- 
provements are one brick warehouse, one frame waste house, 
one frame barn, one brick boiler room, one brick engine room, 
one brick tower, and ten thousand (10,000) gallon water tank, 
fire pipe lines, three hose houses, one four room office build- 
ing, eight three room tenant cottages, eight four room tenant 
cottages, two six room tenant cottages, and one brick condi- 
tioning room. 


\ll of the above described property will be sold free of 
all liens maa encumbrances. Inspection of complete inventory 
may be had on application to the undersigned. 


Bidders will be required to accompany their bids with 
cash or certified checks for ten per cent. (10%) thereof. 


All sales will be made subject to the confirmation of the 
Court. 


The Trustee reserves the right to offer said property as 
a whole or in such parcels as he may deem expedient. Each 
shall pay all taxes for 1921 on the property bought 
by him at the sale, also pay for the necessary revenue stamps 
to attach to papers. 


purchaser 


W. B. OLIVER, 


TENNILLE 














TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY OF 





YARN MILLs. 
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Increased Capacity at Shawmut Mills 


Rebuilt Spinning Mill Nearly Doubles Capacity of Plant for Manufacturing Combed Yarns from 8s to 45s—New 


Transformer Building 








Machine and Power Equipment— Transportation System — Ventilating 


and Humidifying — Personal Comforts — Fire Protection and Lighting 


Y XTENSIVE renovatien of the 
4 No. 2 mill of the Shawmut 
4d Mills, at Fall River, Mass., to- 
gether with installation of new 
ment for a 30,000-pound capacity 
e combed yarns, has been com- 
pl during the past year, giving the 
a present capacity of about 70,000 
| ls per week. The original No. 2 
was intended for a weave 
shed, but the new plans have con- 
ricd it into a carding, spinning, 
winding and warping mill, equipped to 
out its product in the form of 
ball warps or beams. The mill 
is suitably arranged for a range 
irns running from 8s to 45s, which 
s fine as they expect to go ordinarily. 
The new mill in its present form con- 
sists of a basement and a_ one-story 
main mill, having a saw tooth roof, and 
is of granite, similar to the No. 1 mill, 
f standard construction without un- 
usual features, excepting as to its ap- 
pointments. C, R. Makepeace & Co., of 
Providence, R. I., were the architects, 
and the construction work was done by 
the McNally Construction Co., utilizing 
Fall River granite as the main mate- 
rial. In addition to the main mill, a 
new picker building was added, 84x65 
feet, to house the opening machinery. 
The main mill is 313 feet long and 200 
feet wide. There is also a new trans- 
former building of buff pressed brick 
with Westinghouse oil cooled trans- 
formers. 


su ng 


layout 


Electric Drive Throughout 


The mill is electrically driven 
throughout, the current being pur- 
chased from the Fall River Electric 
Light Co., at 23,000 volts, and stepped 
down by the main set of transformers 

550 volts to drive the motors, of 
three-phase type. This 550 volt cur- 
rent is again stepped down to 220 and 


110 volts for the lighting circuit. A 
total power consumption of 1500 H.P. 
is anticipated at full capacity. 

Machine Equipment 


Four sets each of Kitson openers, in- 
termediates, and finisher pickers are in- 
stalled, with a capacity of over 70,000 
pounds weekly. The openers are 
located in the basement, while inter- 
mediates and finishers are on the main 
floor above. Cotton is fed to the upper 


pickers automatically from the lower 
pickers to supply the lap forming 
mechanism as fast as needed. The re 


sult is accomplished by the regular Kit- 
son mechanism for this purpose, but 
operating at an unusual distance away, 
instead of being confined to the single 
machine 

The carding equipment was supplied 
by the Whitin Machine Works. There 
are 54 cards, all driven in one group 
by ore 50 H.P. Westinghouse motor 
located in the basement. This motor 
is belted to a series of line shafts hung 
in Hyatt roller bearing hangers, with 
belt drives running through the floor to 
the cards above. With the basement 
of full heighth and having plenty of 
overhead room, this drive from below 
the floor makes an ideal arrangement. 
The motors are mounted on separate 
concrete foundations; those for driv- 
ing the combers as well as the spinning 
equipment, in the spinning room ad- 
joining the card room, being similarly 
mounted on concrete foundations 

In addition to the regular Whitin 
sliver and ribbon lappers, there are 30 


of the new Whitin combers, each 
equipped with the latest pneumatic 
waste collector. This device uses 


air to draw the waste from the doffing 
rolls of the machines, and delivers it 
to individual on each ma 
chine which turn the lap so formed 


condensers 





Shawmut Mills, Fall River, Mass. Recently Rebuilt Spinning Mill 


into the regular steel boxes in the rear 
of the comber. This is an excellent 
feature for saving much cleaning, and 
in delivering the waste in a form easily 
handled without loose fly. The combers 
ate driven from below. 


There are two sets of drawing 
frames, 30 deliveries each, all Whitin 
make. The roving frame equipment is 


the latest built by the Woonsocket 
chine & Press Co. The carding, 
ing and drawing equipment is designed 
to operate with two working shifts pet 
day. 


Ma 


comb 


Spinning Equipment 
lhe spinning frames were built by Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R 
|., and are of the latest type. The frames 


are electrically driven as mentioned 
above, but under control of a= spec- 
ially designed switch system. This 


method of installing switches has an 
extremely interesting and valuable 
feature, which apparently made 
necessary by the location of the motors 
in the basement. It consists primarily 
of a second set of switches, in addition 
to those to be operated by the spinning 
room force. This second set is placed 
in the basement and controls the 
switches above in such manner that the 
latter cannot be thrown in if an elec- 
trician working in the basement has 
thrown out the basement switch for his 
own and the machine’s protection. 

Before any frame can be started in 
such an emergency, it is necessary for 
the basement switch to be thrown in 
first. This requirement is not so easily 
achieved as it would seem, and a com- 
prehensive set of oil switches has been 
well worked out to meet the require- 
ments. 

A total of 132 Fales & Jenks frames 
are now installed in this mill, of which 


72 were added at the time of the new 


was 








additions, and the additional 18,000 
spindles now make the total 33,000 for 
the plant. The spinning frame motors 
in the basement, arranged for the group 


drive as mentioned, have an outboari 
ball bearing of the Fafnir type Ch 
motors are of twenty-five H.P. for f 
trames 

Spooling, Winding and Warping 

The illing wind = svstem is us 
throughout the spinning room, to giv 
i standard equipment in spinning, 
well as to present a standard arrange 
ment for the spooling, warping and 
winding from the spinning package 
The Harrop tension device, developed 


at the Passaic Cotton Mills of New 
Bedford ,is utilized on most of the 
spoolers which are built by Easton & 


Burnham Machine Co., of Pawtucket 
R. | 

Weighted slub catchers are used. In 
conjunction with the standardized fill 
ing wind and a tote-box system designed 
to permit handling bobbins directly 
from a doffing truck provided for them 
to the spoolers and winders, this equip 
ment gives a remarkably well worked 
out plan to take care of that variation 
in product which would be the ex- 
pected thing for a versatile yarn man- 
ufactory. 

There are 12 winders and 2 doublers, 
all built by the Foster Machine Co., of 
Westfield, Mass., and driven individu- 
ally, in a most substantial manner by 
General Electric motors of 5 H.P. each 
These winders have an ample capacity 
for coning the product into both single 
and double yarn. 

A battery of Entwistle warpers com- 
pletes the equipment of this room, and 
provides means for producing warps in 
both ball or beam form, while knit- 
ting yarns in cone form come from the 


in Foreground Doubles Capacity 
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Accepted by Textile Mulls 
as the Most 


Allen 


Worcester 


Kiers 





LLEN “ Worcester” Kiers are used by 

hundreds of mills, including many of the 
largest and best equipped in the country. When 
questioned as to why they install Allen “ Wor- 
cesters”” millmen almost always give the same 
reasons. 


One of their main reasons is that the Allen 
‘“ Worcester ” Kier turns out a better, more uni- 
form product, which is attributed to two things; 
—(1) the Allen pump, which is guaranteed to 
produce a rapid, even and constant circulation ; 
(2) the fact that no live steam can get into the 
kier, thereby maintaining the liquor at full 
strength throughout the boil, also eliminating 
the cause of tendered’ goods. 


Another reason is the enormous savings the 
Allen “ Worcester ” Kier effects in time, steam, 
fuel, chemicals, and water. 


And there are still other reasons which we will 
gladly tell you about if you will write us and 
ell us that you are interested. 


Other Allen Products: 
Hydraulic Kiers for raw 
stock, Caustic Mixing Tanks, 
Steam Boxes, etc. 


Wm. Allen Son’s Co., Prop. ( 
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Efficient 











Worcester Steam 
Boiler Works 


) Worcester, Mass. 
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vinders. The mill layout presents a 
most striking achievement in adapting 
; minimum of machines, and types of 
quipment, to cover a broad range of 
oth soft and hard spun yarns. 


Transportation System 


At present the transportation system 
s not fully developed according to all 
‘he ideas under consideration. The 
lofing truck used at the spinning 
rames, and built of angle-iron stock 
n a frame construction suitable for re- 
eiving the wooden tote-boxes, each of 
vhich holds one full doff, is one inter- 
esting feature of it. The tote-boxes 
are then placed from this truck into 
another steel angle bar truck in such 
manner that several rows of tote-boxes 
placed longitudinally are locked in place 
by a row or two placed transversely, 
giving each load a substantial protec- 
tion from spilling any of its contents 
during transportation. A somewhat 
similar system was described in Tex- 
TILE Wortp of Dec. 11, 1920, under the 
title “Improved Filling Distribution 
Methods.” In this article an advanced 
type of doffing truck was described. 
Fibre hand trucks are used to move 
other forms of packages, and there are 
trucks of the usual type for handling 
beams and ball warps. Small mono-rail 
systems will be put in the storehouse to 
facilitate loading automobile trucks. 


Ventilating and Humidifying 


In the No. 2 Mill the Parks-Cramer 
humidifying equipment has been in- 
stalled. Humidification is maintained 
in an effective manner both by means 
of the regular Cramer control devices, 
and also by means of a progressive 
movement of humid air from the highly 
humidified combing room to the less 
humid carding room. Air is moved 
from the one to the other .-by means 
of three fans placed in the separating 
partition. This obtains a very satisfac- 
tory movement of air, and in conjunc- 
tion with the humidity controls works 
very nicely. 

Graphic Daily Record 


The Draper self-recording hygrom- 
eter, made by the Draper Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York, gives a_ graphic 
record of the relative humidity of the 
air both day and night. This record 
disc is forwarded to the state factory 
inspector service, and is acceptable in 
place of the daily reports. 


Drinking Water. Lavatories and Toilets 


The personal comfort equipment of 
this mill is the best that money can 
buy. In addition to the spotless mill 
white paint which glistens throughout 
the plant, and floors kept in a most 
-reditable state of cleanliness, making 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness for the 
operatives, each employe is provided 
with an individual locker placed con- 
veniently along the walls. These were 
built by the Narragansett Machine Co., 
of Providence, R. I. 

Slate partitions are used in the toilets, 
which are provided with the best ob- 
tainable fixtures. In the lavatories in- 
dividual sinks are provided, together 
with bubbling fountains. The lavatory 
and toilet equipment were provided by 
Nathan Miller & Sons, of Fall River. 
The bubbler fountains are of a design 
which prevents the drinker from put- 
ting his lips on the delivery nozzle. 
The cement floors of the toilets and 
lavatories are covered with plain mo- 
saics. Cold water at 50 degrees is 
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supplied by a refrigerating plant of 
the “Isko” type. 


Fire Protection and Lighting 


The sprinkler system was _ installed 
by Nathan Miller & Sons Co., and con- 
tains no unusual features, beyond meet- 
ing latest insurance requirements. This 
is supplemented by the usual fire doors 
throughout the plant. 

The lighting system utilizes both 220 
and 110-volt circuits, with three wires 
for greatest economy. Large 400 watt, 
Mazda lamps are used, of the nitrogen 
gas type, with opalescent globes outside. 
The light from these lamps is very much 
like daylight. Ample illumination is 
provided throughout the plant, for 
either day or night operation in any 
department. 

Dustless Card Stripper Equipment 


The Firth dustless card stripping 


equipment is installed in conjunction 
with carding equipment, and provides 
by means of the vacuum system piped 
throughout the card room and the re- 
ceiving set in the basement, a means 
of stripping cards without encounter- 
ing the offensive dust which otherwise 
accompanies this operation. This was 
built by the Wm. Firth Co. of Boston. 
Cleaning of adjacent floors, and ma- 
chinery itself, is also readily accom- 
plished by this arrangement, utilizing 
a hose to reach the areas to be cleaned. 
The whole equipment, finish, and 
supplementary appointments of the 
Shawmut Mills as now constituted are 
cleverly conceived, and well executed 
for a high grade yarn manufactory. 
This plant is emphatically worthy of 
note as an unusual achievement in its 
adaptation to such requirements. 


Mill Tests of Low Grade Cottons 





Made by U. S. Bureau of Markets to Determine Relative Spinning 
Values 


HE most important results of manu- 

facturing tests on Upland tinged 
and stained cottons, conducted under 
the auspices of the United States Bureau 
of Markets, indicate that the visible 
waste follows the grade of the cotton, 
that the highest grade does not always 
give the strongest yarn, and that most of 
such grades can be bleached satisfac- 
torily and without materially affecting 
the strength of yarn. The cotton was 
classed by members of the committee 
authorized to hear disputes under the 
provisions of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act. The spinning tests were 
conducted in the textile department of 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering under the 
general direction of W. R. Meadows, 
cotton technologist, and W. G. Blair, 
specialist in cotton testing, of the United 
States Bureau of Markets. Details of 
the tests are contained in “ Bulletin 990 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture” and may be obtained of 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
D. C., at 5c. per copy. 


Washington, 


Incomplete Manufacturing Data 


Full details are contained in the re- 
port regarding the cotton used and the 
results obtained, but those regarding the 
manufacturing processes employed, the 


weights of laps, sliver and roving, the 
drafts, etc., are decidedly incomplete. It 
is noted that the same mechanical condi 
tions were maintained for all grades 


throughout the test, that th 
humidity in the carding and spinning 
rooms was held at 60 to 65 per cent., and 
that each grade of cotton was spun into 
22s yarn, but that each grade of cotton 
was spun with three different twists, a 
constant of 4.25 being used for one yarn, 
4.50 for another and 4.75 for the third. 
With one exception yarns spun with 21.1 
turns per inch, or 4.50 to the square, 
gave the strongest yarn, the exception 
being middling yellow tinged which gave 
the strongest break with 19.9 turns per 
inch, or 4.25 to the square. It is in- 
teresting to note that a careful record 
was kept of the percentages of moisture 
in the cotton of different grades at vari- 
ous points in the manufacturing proc- 
esses, but it is evident that no attempt 


was made to control the moisture con- 
tent of laps, sliver and roving. 
Summary of Report 

The report of the test is summarized 
as follows: 

Low Middling, Good Middling Yellow 
Tinged, Middling Yellow Tinged, Low 
Middling Yellow Tinged, Good Middling 
Yellow Stained, Middling Yellow 
Stained, Good Middling Blue Stained, 
and Middling Blue Stained cotton 
selected throughout the cotton belt were 
tested to determine their relative spin- 
ning values. 

All the grades were subjected to the 
same mechanical conditions These 
conditions were the same as those used 
on earlier tests of the Official Cotton 
Standards of the United States for Up- 
land white cotton. 


lhe percentages of visible waste made 
by the different grades were as follows: 


Yellow Yellow Blu 
Grad White. Tinged. Stained Stained 
per per per per 
cent cent. cent cent, 
Good middling 7.04 6.8 7.24 
Middling 8.21 10.75 10.2 
Low Middling §.23 11.99 


From the percentages ef visible waste 
it appears that the waste follows the 
grade of the cotton. 

The Middling Yellow Stained and Low 
Middling Yellow Tinged gave off con- 
siderable fly. These grades were fol- 
lowed in order by Good Middling Yellow 
Stained, Middling Blue Stained, and 
Middling Yellow Tinged. The remain- 
ing three grades gave off the 
amount of fly. 

The breaking strengths in pounds per 
skein bf 120 yards of 22’s yarn (4.50X 
V22) spun from the different 
were as follows: 


usual 


grades 


Yellow Yellow Blue 


Grade White. Tinged. Stained Stained 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds 

Good Middling . 85.7 87.2 76.6 

Middling pea 88.5 82.9 79.5 
Low Middling 81.3 81.2 


These results show that the highes* 
grade did not always give the strongest 
yarn. 

The bleaching and dyeing tests show 
that Low Middling, Good Middling Yel- 
low Tinged, Good Middling Yellow 
Stained, and Middling Yellow Stained 
can be bleached satisfactorily for white 
yarns. The Middling Yellow Tinged 
and Low Middling Yellow Tinged when 
bleached can be used for 
light and dark shades. 

The Good Middling Blue Stained and 
Middling Blue Stained can be bleached 
satisfactorily for 
only. 


dyeing both 


dyeing dark shades 


The single-strand tests show that the 
bleaching and dyeing processes do not 
materially affect the strength of the yarn, 
as shown by the average of all tests: 


Gray, 10.73 ounces; bleached, 11.05 
ounces; pink, 10.83 ounces; blue, 10.60 
ounces. 


Painting Mill Interiors 


American Textile Manufacturers Have an Important Advantage 


Over English Mills in Larger Use of Mill Whites 


English textile manufacturers 
curiously lagged far behind 
mills in the use of the n 


whites for painting mill interiors 


have 

American 
iodern mill 
They 


2 . 1 ‘ — ¥ lie q 1 
seem not to realize that light reflecte 


The English Viewpoint 


In investigating Eur 

rarding the painting of mill 
an English authority 
for information on 
British manufacturer toward a durable 
white paint. His reply is as follows: 

“The Factory Act in England pro- 
vides that factory owners stall white- 
wash the inside walls of their mills once 
every 14 months, or paint them once 
every seven years. Comparatively few 
mill owners think it worth their while 
to use paint. If this method is adopted 


f | interiors, 
was approached 
the attitude of the 


the walls have to be washed down peri- 
odically in order to keep them clean 
and fresh. The general practice is to 


whitewash the walls, and those who have 


me into the matter state that in th 
it is more economical to white 
ish ce every tourteen months tl 
paint every s n years.’ 
Th mphasis n first cost 
| rom the w 
lish trait building for th 
licates the failure to appt 
manufacturers in America 
r the more important features of the 


ll whites, that better 
flecting and diffusion of light, with free- 
ym shadows, augmented efficienc 
and better working conditions whicl 
give increased production and better 
workmanship. It is an axiom in Ameri- 
can mills that employes are most effic- 
ient and ambitious where their sur- 
roundings are attractive and sanitary. 
They are proud of their room and their 
mill where given conditions that merit 
pride. 

From the angle of first cost of cover- 
ing ceilings and walls, whitewashing 
once in 14 months may be cheaper than 
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This is one of a number of separate laboratories devoted 
exclusively to the standardization of all apparatus und 
chemicals used in the Du Pont Research Laboratone 


















Uniform Quality 


To thoroughly understand what happens chemically be- 
tween the lump of coal and the pure, Pr lliant dyestuff re- 
quires years of study and nai. 





For the majority of us, it is sufficient to know that chem- 
ical reactions follow each other, times almost without num- 
ber. But to obtain ideal results at each step of manufacture, 
the greatest of care is necessary. 


Standardization Insures 


Definite temperatures, concentrations, pressures and many 
other factors must be determined and then maintained 
whenever a particular chemical is synthesized. 


This is only possible when each piece of machinery and 
every chemical used is standardized. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are the culmination of continuous and 
careful standardization—insuring uniform high quality— 
and uniform results from their use. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Bra neh Offces 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia : Chicago 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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painting once in seven years. Likewise, 
a lighting system using kerosene lamps 
or illuminating gas may be cheaper to 
nstall than modern electric lighting 
quipment, but such antiquated methods 
ire not adopted, because it is everywhere 
ecognized that the illumination 


pro- 
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scaling was experienced at that time, 
and also the annoying fact was dis- 


covered that while whitewash scales, it 
cannot be depended upon to scale ev ery- 


where, and the whitewash covering 
later had to be laboriously removed 
from the interiors of many of the 





The Oldest Cotton Mill in America. 
ditions Would Be Hard to Imagine. 


Rays So Well That Machinery and 
(Courtesy of U. 


vided by electric lighting is more effic- 
ient in every way and pays for itself in 
sreater quantity and better quality of 
production. As a matter of fact, many 
authorities cannot agree with the state- 
ment that it is. more economical to use 
whitewash once every 14 months than to 
paint every 7 years. The cost of apply- 
ing whitewash is nearly as much as the 
cost of applying mill white, particu- 
larly where the latter is sprayed. 
Development of Mill White Idea 


It is a fact that the white oil or var- 


nish paints, known under the general 


More Unfavorable Lighting Con- 
Mill White Reflects Available 
Operatives Are Completely Lighted. 


S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.) 


churches, public places and buildings 
where it has: been applied as a matte: 
of hygiene. The trouble with scaling 


is aggravated in mills, due to the jarring 
and shaking of the floors, walls and 
ceilings. 


An improvement on whitewashing 
was the class of product in which inert 
white minerals, like clay, 
with glue or casein. 
vogue for a time 


ground 
These had quite a 
and were a decided 


were 


improvement upon whitewashing, but in 
time they too scaled, due a ly . 
the deterioration of the binding mat 





The Board on the Left Shows What Happens When 
Temporary Covering on Ceilings and Walls; 
On the 


With the 
Having 


Jar of Machinery. 
Been With a 


Covered 


UL. S. Gutta Per 
erm of “mill white,” came into being 
ause of the deficiencies of the older 


products used for painting mill interiors 
It is said that in England, at a time 
when a plague was prevalent, the 
runner of the present law regarding 
vhitening of mill interiors was enacted 
as a Sanitary precaution. Not only mills 
whitewashed, but churches and 
ther public meeting places were given 
a coat of whitewash. The trouble of 


fore- 


Modern 


a Mill Uses a 
It Flakes and Scales Off 
Right the Same Board Is Shown 
Mill White. 


cha Paint Co.) 


(Courtesy of 


and the same susceptibility t 

ture in the atmosphere wh h 

caused them to | soluble n ¢° 
This class of product was us on t 
walls of rooms after its ust 


was discontinued in mills ohn 

sive machinery was installe oe 

product was in process. Later 1 
overcame the trouble wees scaling, but 
in some cases speedily yellowed so that 


they suffered in comparison wi ith the 
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\ Kier-Boiling Heavy 
TENT Cotton Sheetings 






SOUTHERN MILL finds it profitable 

to use Oakite for kier-boiling heavy 
cotton sheetings because only one boil 
instead of two is required. 


Formerly boiled twice when straight caustic 
was used in kier. By adding one part of 


‘Oakite to every three parts of caustic, the 


goods are so thoroughly cleaned with one 
boil that second boil is unnecessary. 


The saving per kier is about $15.00. 


And finish is improved because Oakite always 
gives a better ‘‘feel’’ and a whiter color tone. 


Many mills have found that Oakite improves the 
finish of their goods and at the same time cuts down 
the cost of the wet finishing process. Perhaps you 
could use Oakite to advantage. 


May we explain to you in detail how Oakite would 
improve the finish of your own goods? Or better 
still, prove the advantages in a practical demonstra- 
tion? Without obligation on your part, let one of 
our service men call and offer suggestions as to what 
Oakite can do for you. 


[a ve] 
Toi Adver- 
tisement is 


one Of aser- | 
| iesbasedon | 
actual occur 

rencet & & 


Our latest booklet will give you a good 
idea of how Oakite is used. May we 
send you a complimentary copy of 
“‘Wet Finishing Cotton and Wool 


with Oakite’’ 


we aan ae me 
OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


46 THAMES STREET~ NEW YORL. 
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Now Is The Logical 
Time To Investigate 


Possible 


Improvements 
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made your fibres too loose or to 
urly, too brittle or too limp and 
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You know how you have had t 
close off all ventilation, turn o1 
the steam, half bake your opera- 
tors and watch your production 
curve shoot radically downward 
when — the weather conditions 
were against you 


i 








Now is the logical time to elim 
inate these troubles. We _ have 
brought the weather of lLanca 
shire, England, to many plants 
ind we can bring it to you—not 
the variable climate of Lan 
ashire, but a reproduction ol 
l_Lancashire’s best textile climate 
























We GUARANTEE to reproducc 
ideal weather conditions 365 days 
in the year inside your plant, no 
matter what the conditions are 
outside. A guarantee of this kind 
backed by the reputation and re- 
sources of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., is a real guarantee 










For detailed information on 


our guarantee and our En- 
gmeerting Service sce our 
new complete Aw Condt- 


ing Bulletin No. 2 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Hyde Park :-:— :-: 


Boston 
bh wa a WW ml 


he I wi ll 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO., In 
NEW YORK CITY 
Design and Install All 


STURTEVANT-FLEISHER 


Air Conditioning Systems 


Sturtevant 


<§ PUTS. AIR-TO-[WORK———_ 
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The H.B.C. 
OIL BURNER 


INNIS 


Low Velocity 
Soft Flame 
Simplicity 


PIOOUUOLECONSVOAFOVAGOOUTOENOIAOTORATOTEOLTFOTT YATES EEA 





Parts shown in phanton 
not part of burner. 


Place this burner on trial under 
more of your boilers. 


One OF 





The fundamental principle of this burner 
is that the mixing or vaporization of the 
liquid is completed in the burner proper be- 
fore the gases leave the end of the burner. 
This produces a very low velocity flame. 


At high boiler ratings there is no danger 
of burning tubes or crown sheets. 


The H. B. C. Burner will operate at any 
oil pressure from 5 to 250 lbs., and with 
steam pressure from 6 to 50 Ibs. 


aR NUT wit 


This low steam pressure with thorough 
mixing gives a soft rolling flame. 


Further information gladly sent you. Tf 
you will advise us as to your paritcular 
boiler conditions we can reply more intel- 
ligenily. 


F. V. HADLEY & CO. 


18. Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


ure white of some of the earlier prod- 
icts used 

Finally there was developed the class 
f paints popularly known as the mill 
vhites, which furnished not only a white 
hat would not scale, but also if prop- 
rly made gave a glossy surface that 
emained white for a long time, and 
resented a surface that resists dust 
nd dirt, and which when finally soiled 
an easily be washed. The earlier white- 
ash and paints used for mill interiors 
ere porous, and dust lodging on them 
emained. In fact, if dust on such sur- 
aces was touched with the finger, it 

duced a smudge. The mill whites, if 


The time has passed in the American 
textile industry when the cheapest form 


of construction 1s representative of tex 
tile practice The successtul manufac 
turer todav provides wholesome an 
heerful conditions, and t provide 
these it is recognized that a good mill 
white is essential, with large windows, 
good artificial lighting and _ personal 
comforts. In the older mills, where the 
form of construction cannot be modern 
ized without extensive revamping oper 
ations, the use of mill white has bee 
found as the most important factor i 
brightening up the interior and bringing 
the plant ins e measure 








Results of Old and New Methods. 


Beam in Foreground with Its Dingy, 


Sealing Surface Shows Condition of Room After Continuous Applica- 

tions of Older Coverings. The Scaling and Flaking Nuisance was Perma- 

nently Stopped by Using a Mill White, Giving a White, Tile-Like Surface. 
(Courtesy of U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.) 


properly made, provide no lodgment for 
dust and dirt. 


Today the use of mill white is found 
in every American mill of modern con- 
struction, where every effort is made to 
insure cleanliness, sanitary conditions 
and light. The tile effect that was pro- 
duced in lavatories is now produced 
throughout the entire plant, and of 
course at a trifling fraction of the cost. 
There is no comparison of the result 
with that given by whitewashing, which 
costs next to nothing and is worth 
about the same. The mill white is ap- 
plied carefully, either by a brush or 
spraying, which is in striking contrast 
with the application of whitewash in the 
English mills where it is generally ap- 
plied indifferently and no attempt is 
made to obtain the results that are se- 
cured with mill white, which does not 
have to be renewed yearly. 


Durability of Modern Paints 


The English law requiring painting 
once in seven years, where painting is 
used, would indicate that the durability 
»f the present mill whites was unknown 
vhen this requirement was put into the 
factory Act. Modern mill whites prop 
rly made need not be renewed in seven 
ears, and in the United States there 
ire many plants whose interiors have 
10t been painted in ten to fourteen 
ears, some of which perhaps have 
lever been washed, and are still in ex- 
‘ellent condition. However, there is no 
juestion but that’washing would im 
prove the conditions and restore the 


riginal whiteness, by removing the 


It is not implied that none of the Eng- 
lish and continental European textile 
mills have given attention to this 
matter, nor that all of the Ameri- 
can mills have the tile-like interiors that 
are possible with the best mill whites. 
On the other hand, there are many 
American textile manufacturers who 
have not-awakened to this important 
help in manufacturing, and there are 
numerous mills in England and on the 
Continent, and even in China, whose in- 
teriors compare favorably with the best 
American mills. It is a fact, however, 
that American manufacturers in far 
greater numbers than manufacturers in 
other countries have provided interior 
conditions which are highly efficient in 
reflection and diffusion of daylight and 
artificial light, and = providing better 
working conditions. 


| Business Literature | 





Loom Motors: Allis-Chalmers Manu- 

facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

This is a neat, illustrated folder cov 
ering motors motors designed especially 
for looms. These loom motors aré 
totally inclosed, are equipped with waste 
packed bearings, have a tapered shaft 
for the ready mounting and dismount 
ing of pinion, and are arranged for con 
duit connections. It is brought out that 
these motors have excellent character- 
istics in efficiency, power factor and 
torque, and have considerable reserv 
overload capacity. The illustrations in 
clude a motor dismantled; also typical 





HERE are no better illustrations 

of that satisfactory service 
which is recognized today as the 
foundation for success than the 
valuable inventions and mechanical 
constructions which have long out- 
lived the inventors, designers and 
original constructors. 


A most significant successful in- 
troduction of long ago, before any 


one now actively interested can 
recall, is the 


WESTON 
HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


of which some are in active use 
today that have been running for 
nearly fifty years. 


New Motor Drive 
Simple, Effective 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


AMERICAN TOOL & 
MACHINE COMPANY 


RADE MARK REGISTEF >t S. PATENT OFFICE 


BOSTON 9 


iu accumulation of dust and dirt mill installations. 
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to another table by means of a platform 
on casters. 

These machines are equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings to enable one oper- 
ator to use a machine all day without 
fatigue and at greater speed. They are 
manufactured by The Shuttle Machine 
easy to calculate the total elapsed time. Company of New York City. H. I. 

The instrument has the take-out time Frankel, engineer, Borgenicht & Sons 
feature, which allows the operator to Company, is responsible for the applica- 
start and stop the watch without re- tion of Hyatt bearings to these machines. 
turning the large hand to zero, and when The results were so satisfactory that all 
an operation is entirely completed pres- machines made by The Shuttle Machine 
sing the crown down returns ail hands Company in the future will be equipped 





| New Machinery and Processes 





Time Study Watch 


New Instrument Specially Designed for 
Industrial Purposes 

Mortimer J. Silberberg Co., 122 S 

Michigan Ave 


a new instrument known as the duration 


Chicago, have perfected 


z ae ra < to the starting pornt The dial is with these roller bearings. 
ee a — t0 divided into seconds and half-seconds By actual clocking of the work before 
handle the timing, analysis and observa The instrument is of a very sturdy and after having Hyatt bearings in- 
tion of from one to ten operations, up type, designed for industrial purposes, stalled, it has been determined that the 


and with the present endeavors to ana- bearings speed up the work from 10 to 
lyze and cut costs it should prove a 12 per cent. Wheels with Hyatt beat 
iluable adjuct to mill operation ngs in them can be obtained and ap- 
plied to laying-up machines now in 
. operation. 
Laying-tp Machine 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Roller Bearing Application Allows Great- Looms, Gage for. 1,392,125. J. 1. Du 


er Speed and Ease of Operation dash, Lawrence, Mass. 


The illustration shows a new applica Looms, Warp tension controlling mech 
: rolles arines tting room anism for. 1,391,928 H. W. Young 
equipment The operator of the laying quist, Manchester, N. H 
machine is just completing a lav of 480 Picker stick cushioning means. 1,392, 
plies of nainsook to be cut out into parts 154 lr. P. Haydock, New Bedford, 
of union-suits, as seen on the adjoining Mass 
tables Considering the laborious task SHOE lace tip. 1,392,270 }. Christian 
t is to make these long spreads of solt Cleveland, Ohio. 
finished cloth \ hand, itis a Satistaction Sui TITLE, Bobbin. 1,392,042 J. B. Bent 
to watch the ease and speed of this lay ley, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ng-up mac hin pe rated by one pers n SPEED spindle, High. 1,392,210. J \\ 








Phe perator piles on the machine a Parker, Detroit, Mich. 
oad of ten pieces of the cloth and SpiNNING ring. 1,392,007. J. K. Lan 
walks with it rth and ack, laying ning, Fall River, Mass. 
Duration Time Study Watch while movyvu n both directions \t DYEING apparatus, 1,393,003 | B 
either end of the lay ar atching \yres and H. Bogaty, Philadelphia, 
to and including five minutes of dura weights set to position, on which the Pa 
tion The instrument is shown in_ the 
illustration It has three circles on thi aaa caiie’ Addis = ‘ a a : 





face of the dial, the outer circle being 
in red, the center circle in black and the | 
inner circle in_ blu The large hand I 
makes a total revolution of 100 seconds | 
and the small hand in the center moves | 
over a red, black and blue se 

i 


tor, thereby 

showing in which circle the large hand 
n oo ay 

iS pera ng 


All of the figures on. the ack th 








dial denote production per hour, based 
n the timing of 10 operations. As at 
nstance, if 10 operations were observed 
» have elapsed in 20 seconds, the fiew 
under the large hand in tl red circlh 
uld show 1800 operations p h 
sed on 10 I ‘ h 1 1 
1 in 20 ds. | ne operat 
; a sai ”) 
hen instead LOO \ | ' ‘ 
I | nit h i 
i l 1 th cs \\ i) 
1, 
i tit < 
S 0 nd tw ' 
— ll have mad 
n and ) se 
] | 
' 1 . 
} t vv } 
? 
c ’ | ) \ N 
. 1, \ Aa. 
ae cae | 3 us ext 
at med in 130 s nd rl th 1estio1 Is to ¢ nd 1,393,296. J. B. Lomax, Furness Vale 
same applies 1 perat ns < iongey’ a register } ps | | 
*« ods the small hand moves n th plu s la d The Va Ss utting tal Ss Ko &rING machines Take up m ~han sn 
tor showing in which circl seen are tracked alike, so that after a 1,393,039. KF. P. Reynolds, Nor 
rge hand is operating, and makesit lay is finished the machine is removed stown, Pa 
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LABELING machine. 1,393,581. O. S. 
Sells, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for.  1,393,- 
397. A. E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Rocker shaft support for. 1,393,- 
416. H. W. Youngquist, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Looms, Spring support for. 1,393,347 
S. H. Cooke & J. O. Miller, Green 
ville, S. C. 

Looms, Thread cutter for. 
L. Jourdain, Lowell, Mass 

Suutt es, Bobbin holder for. 1,393,14: 
S. R. Liberty, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Stk, Manufacture of artificial. 1,393 
197. E. B. Mulhouse, Alsace-Lo: 
raine, France. 

Sik, Manufacture of viscose. 1,393 
198. E. B. Mulhouse, Alsace-Lo: 
raine, France. 

Sizinc and making the same. 1,392,985 
W. P. Upham Keene, N. H 

Sprnpies, Driving mechanism for m 
chine. 1393104. F. O Farwel 
Dubuque, lowa 


1,393,53! 


Markings on Flax 


Not Always of Value in Fibre Identifica- 
tion 
By C. F. G 

The cross markings on flax fibers hav 
long been described in various texts and 
given as one means to assist in the 
identification of this textile material 
It is interesting to note that these have 
heen shown not to occur in the intact 
fibers in the flax plant, but appear on 
the slightest amount of mechanical man- 
ipulation. They are due to compressive 
stresses lengthwise rather than to ten 
sion, and the presence of too many of 
them causes a loss of strength. They 
are stated by W. Robinson to be micro- 
scopic slip-planes similar to those some- 
times found in the crystals of metals 
It is especially interesting to note that 
dhe has also observed the same thing in 
the walls of the fibres of wood while 
studying the mechanical failures of tim- 
her. The two cases appear much alike. 

Their appearance in any plant fibres is 
accompanied by an apparent change in 
the physical or chemical properties of 
the cell walls at the points of strain. 
This is shown by the difference in be- 
havior to the reagents used for fibre 
identification. For example chlor-zinc- 
iodide colors flax darker near markings. 

Such marks do not appear in cotton 
This might be partly due to the fact 
that cotton fibres grow as single units 
and are more likely to be submitted to 
tensile stresses than to compressions 
lengthwise in picking and manufactur- 
ing, while flax is subjected to cross 
“breaking” in such a way 
compressions in the fibré 
bundles while they are still attached t 
the plant stem and cannot hend freely 


bending and 


as to produce 


17 


However, jute is more lik 
ton and has no similar markings. Robin 
son thinks'that the difference in prop- 


flax than cot 


erties is due ructural differences in 


the cell wall substance which is prob 


v less brittle in cotton than in flax. 
Since a nut | of kind fibre cat 
how | s at times they are o 
little value in fibre identification unless 
e ki S h about t fibres be 
Sk \fter having beer 
ur davs, the Winns- 
Ss; 4 Mills were able to run 
ist weel | mills we ompelled 
shut dewn on account of the drought 
nditions sting at the hvdro-electric 
power plants m which thev derive 
he elect ( ent 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Cotton Cloth Calculations 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me what in your 
opinion is the most simple method of figur- 
ing the following: 

(1) If a cloth 64 inches wide weighs 1.75 
per linear yard, what is the weight per 
square yard? What is the weight in 40 
inch width? Isit6, 7or8 ounces? Show the 
method of arriving at figures. 

(2) If a cloth 54 inches wide weighing 
1.75 is 35 cents per pound, what is the price 
per linear yard? Show the method. 

(3) If a cloth 40 inches wide is 10 ounces 
in 40 inch width, costing 14 cents per yard, 
what is the pound cost? Show method, 

(4) If a cloth is 9 ounces in 40 inch, what 
is the weight in 54 inch? Show method. 

(5) If a cloth is 92 cents per square yard, 
weighing 8% ounces to square yard, how 
much is it per pound? Show method. 

Is there any book published that gives 
calculations of this character? (4301) 

(1) A cloth 54,inches wide which 
weighs 1.75 yards per pound will weigh 
6.09 ounces per square yard. The 
method may be explained as follows: 
A piece of cloth 54 inches by 36 
inches weighs that portion of a pound 
which is represented by 1+1.75, since 
there are 1.75 linear yards per pound. 
1+-1.75=.572, but this must be multiplied 
by 16 to reduce it to ounces. .572X 
16=9.15 ounces per yard at 54 inch 
width. A yard of cloth which weighs 
9.15 ounces at 54 inch width will weigh 
proportionately less at 36 inch width. 

9.15 X 36 


————— = 6.09 ounces per square yard. 


54 
The condensed formula follows: 
36X16 
—— = 6.09 
54X1.75 


At 40 inch width the cloth would 
weigh 6.78 ounces per yard, as follows: 
6.09 X 40 
————_ = 6.78 
36 

The yards per pound at 40 inch width 
would be 2.36, as follows: 

1.75X54 
———. = 2.36 
40 

(All other things being equal, the 
yards per pound of a fabric are in in- 
verse proportion to the width.) 

(2) If the price of a cloth weighing 
1.75 yards per pound is 35c. per pound, 
the price per linear yard will be 20c. 
The width has no bearing on this ques- 
tion. We simply have 1.75 yards worth 
35c. The value of one yard is there- 
fore 35c.+1.75, or 20c. 

(3) If a cloth 40 inches wide weighs 
10 ounces per yard at this width, and 
cost 14c. per yard, the cost per pound 
is 22.4c. We have above 10 ounces of 
cloth costing 14c. A pound contains 16 
ounces. The calculation accordingly is 
as follows: 

14X16 
——— =22.4 
10 

(4) If a cloth weighs 9 ounces per 
yard at 40 inch width, the 
at 54 inch width weighs 
per yard. All other things being equal, 
the weight of a linear vard of cloth 
varies proportionately to its width. The 
calculation, accordingly, is as follows: 

9x54 
40 

(5) If a cloth is 92 cents per square 

yard, weighing 834 ounces per square 


same cloth 
12.15 ounces 


=12.15 


- oxide, 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


yard, its price per pound would be $1.68. 
We have above 8% ounces of cloth 
priced at 92c. A pound contains 16 


ounces. The price of a pound would 
therefore be found as follows: 
92X16 
—— =168.23 
8.75 


We are not familiar with a book on 
calculations that gives examples of this 
nature, but the inquirer will find any 
book of textile calculations helpful. We 
might suggest Clark’s “Weave Room 
Calculations,” as one of the best. This 
can be secured from the Book Depart- 
ment of TExTILE WorLp, which is located 
at the New York office 


Bleaching and Dyeing Silk Knitted 
Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample of 
silk knitted goods and would very much ap 
preciate information as to the best method 
for bleaching this fabric, which will be 
knitted out of tram silk material. We an- 
ticipate manufacturing women's bloomers out 
of this material and we want to han- 
dle these in the same way that hosiery is 
handled; making them up in the 
bleached and then dyeing them the various 
shades that hosiery is dyed, according as the 
orders come in. 

Would it be asking too much to ask you 
to give us complete information with refer- 
most up-to-date methed of 
bleaching this material and then the proper 
method of dyeing afterwards Heretofore, 
our manufacturing has been 
cotton and worsted underwear which has 
made unnecessary a dyeing department, al- 
though we have done bleaching of cotton 
using chlorine and a peroxide of sodium 
method. The foreman of our dyeing depart- 
ment has no knowledge of bleaching or dye- 
ing of silk fabric of this kind, and hence we 


white 


ence to the 


confined to 


will appreciate such information as you may 


be in a position to give us (4305) 


The bleaching of silk, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is always preceded by a scour- 
ing bath when the silk is bought in the 
gum. This scouring bath consists of 
treating the goods in a boiling bath 
containing 6 per cent. olive oil soap or 
a good grade of olein soap for two 
hours. The goods are then washed in 
warm water, hydro-extracted and placed 
in a bleach bath prepared as follows: 

To every 100 gallons of cold water 
add 
514 Ibs. 

free). 
4 lbs. sodium peroxide 


sulphuric acid 66° Be. (iron 


6 lbs. sodium silicate 42° Be 

The acid is added first, followed by 
the sodium which is added 
slowly with stirring. After all the per- 
oxide has been added, the bath should 
test neutral to litmus If not, it 
should be addition of 
either a small amount of acid or per- 
When neutral the sodium sili- 
cate is added. Bleach for five to six 
hours at 145 degrees F. Then wash 
with warm water. A soaping will im- 
prove the finish. 

The bleaching should be carried out 


peroxide, 


papel 
made so by the 


preferably in a wooden tank heated in- 
directly with a lead coil under a 
false bottom. Iron should be carefully 
avoided. 

Fairly fast shades can be obtained on 
the submitted silk knit goods by dyeing 
with acid colors in a neutral bath, using 
15 per cent. glauber salt and dyeing at 
or near a boil for one hour. Care should 
be used in selecting the best dyes on the 
market. If a black is desired a de- 
veloped black will give good results, or 
a direct black after-treated with formal- 
dehyde and acetic acid will give satis- 
faction. 


Duties of Card Room Second Hand 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please tell me through your Ques- 
tions and Answers column the duties of a 
second hand in cotton carding, which in- 
cludes pickers, cards, combers, drawing and 
fly frames? (4300) 

The second hand in a cotton mill card 
room is, as in any other department, the 
overseer’s right-hand man. He usually 
has been or is capable of being an over- 
seer, since to fill his position effectively 
he must evidence practically the same 
ability and knowledge as is possessed by 
his superior. 

A good second hand will understand 
every type of machine in the room, 
whether picker, card or fly frame. He 
will know what work is going on in 
each part of the room and will be able 
to assist, advise, or instruct as may be 
required. He will see to it that work is 
being properly done, that machines are 
kept running, and that discipline in gen 
eral is being enforced. He is usually 
delegated by the overseer to issue his 
orders and to see that they are carried 
out, to place the help when changes in 
personnel are made, to acquaint new 
hands with their duties, and to distrib- 
ute supplies. 

Frequently he is required to keep a 
record of the hours worked by each op 
rative, together with the rate of pay and 
the nature of the work done. Occasion- 
ally in case of a shortage of help, he 
may be required temporarily to perform 
the work of some absent hand. Any 
such should do capably and 
cheerfully, whether the work be that of 
a slubber tender or of a card grinder. 

In the absence of the overseer the 
second hand should take charge of the 
room and see that its operation is in no 

| 


} 
way namperea 


' 
work he 


Hi interests being 
al with those of the overseer, he 
should do all in his power to maintair 


| improve production and qualit 


ident 


keeping the help “on their jobs,” by 
secing that speeds are being properly 
maintained, that machines are properly 


y* I 
and cleaned, and that the cor- 
practices are being observed rela 
tive to gearing, roll settings, card set- 
ings, etc. 

Many second enhance their 
value by serving as a sort of communi- 
cating medium between the 
and the 


Such second hands 


hands 


overseer 
employes 


keep their overseers informed of any 
source of complaint, dissatisfaction, or 
unrest among the operatives, and pass on 
to their superior any suggestions re- 
ceived from the help as to possibilities 
of improving the quantity and quality 
of the product, or of improving condi- 
tions in general, always giving due 
credit to the person who made the sug- 
gestion. Similarly they interpret, and, 
if necessary, clarify the instructions of 
the overseer, explaining the necessity 
tor each step taken, thus helping to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of understanding be- 
tween the help and the management 


Hosiery Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

Will you let me know the number of ends 
in the attached piece of stocking? Would it 
a’ be possible for you to state whether the 
attached toe is made from mercerized 
combed peeler, or from mercerized Sea Island 
cotton? I am interested in making a heel 
and toe that will wear better than one made 
with two ends of 60/2 combed peeler mer- 
cerized yarn. What yarn shall I use? 

(4277) 

The silk is 11 thread, 2% to 3 turns 
\s this is unusual, it may be a 10 
thread with a double end in the raw, o1 
a 12 thread with one thread missing in 
the sample. 

We could not positively state which 
yarn was used in the colored toe sub 
mitted, although we think it was made 
of mercerized combed peeler of good 
quality. We have used large quantities 
of carded peeler, combed peeler, carded 
Egyptian, combed Egyptian and some 
Sea Island cotton, and we rate them for 
wearing qualities in the order named 

We presume you have a testing ma- 
chine, but if not we believe the people 
from whom you purchased yarn would 
be glad to furnish you with the figures 
for breaking strengths of their yarn. 
Every mill ought to have a testing ma 
chine. If you make your own tests you 
will need to know that the yarns tested 
have about the same degree of mer- 
cerization and we would recommend 
that the tests be made with uncolored 
varns 


“Permanent” Finish on Cotton 
(Goods 
echnical Editor 
\ juir 1 size that I 
for nainsook finish ttor 1 
\ ippe thi in t obt 3 using 
g lg ! et tl 1 1 
»b tionable on iccount f ) 
roar formaldehyde fum ire injurious 
rkmen Can you tell us of a ft flex 
i same ! 
nair kK? (439° 
The inquirer is in a rather peculiar 


the fact that he takes 
the attitude that chemicals for 


position, owing to 


ile permanent finish on cambrics are 
bjectionable and injurious to 
1 Th one of the 
ks to all of the permanent 
his type 
The \ would suggest th é 
isein treated with ammor 
nal type of sizing mate | 
T 1 h been 1 t Ss i 
xtent for producing a semi-permanent 
finish, and this may be of some a 
tance to the inquirer. The writer knov 
of one or two plants that produce a 


cotton damask finish with this treated 
Continued on page 239) 


(193) 
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: THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Packages 


Cashiko Tape Condenser 
for Cotton and Silk Waste, Wool and Shoddy 


Increases Production in Your Carding Dept. 
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WILSON Write Us 
AMERICAN for 
HICKS Information 





If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it 


Indisputable Superiority 





The Cashiko Tape Condenser can be attached to any cards 
by replacing the ring dotter with one 36-inch doffer and comb. 
It is mechanically correct and easily operated. 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
PHILIP C.LWENTWORTH, Treas. 
Southern Representatives 
Cc. D. TAYLOR Cc. D. PEASELEY 
Gaffney, S. C. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Names of satisfied customers on request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


85 Foster Street Worcester, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Less Wast 
Double Bar op Greater teens 
int 
Heddle Frames a" 


5 | Endorsed by users everywhere as producing 
Made with Iron or Wood Ends results not otherwise obtainable 


DRYER CARDING 
AND DRAWING 


made possible through proper use of Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer in the card room, besides 
vastly increasing the comfort and efficiency of 
the help, means 


Cleaner Carding 
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ASK FOR SAMPLES Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Portland, Maine 
M. S. PENNELL, Gen. Sales Ageht 


Walker Manufacturing 127 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Company CHAPMAN 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


caine ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 
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Competition in Export 
Trade on Part of Japan 


Contracts for 3-Yard Sheeting with Philip- 
pines Prevented by Lower Jap Prices 
Native China Output Increasing 


The restricted volume of business that 
has been noted in the export market 
uring the last few weeks and espe- 
ially since cotton prices showed a ten- 
ency to weaken has been emphasized 
this week to a very marked degree. All 
sellers report an absence of inquiry and 
a lack of interest on the part of buyers 
that 


f 


is sufficient to block any possibility 
business. The en- 
any renewed operations 
is willing 


outlook is not 
ouraging for 


and no one to prophesy when 


It is evident 
that the representations of buyers to the 
effect that not able to pay 
current ruling figures have not been 
hanged by the } [ 
lower prices, either at first or second 
hands. It is evident that the level 
the market will have to fall considera- 
bly mor attract the 
port buyers. 


a change is to occur very 


natives ar¢ 


bility of 


possi 


securing 
of 


to interests of ex- 


Instances of Japanese Competition 

It is reported in one quarter of the 
market this week that attempts to clos 
business with the Philippines have been 
blocked by offers of Japanese goods at 
a lower price than can be secured from 
manufacturers or from second hands in 
this country. The merchandise under 
consideration is reported to be three 
yard sheetings, the quotation on which 
has ranged from 1134 to 12 cents in the 
primary market and 11% cents at sec- 
ond hands. Before the contract could 
be closed a cable was received to the 
effect that no further negotiations need 
be continued as it was possible to buy 
these goods from Japan at 11 cents. 
Nothing is said about the quality, but 
it is presumed that the merchandise is 
sufficiently satisfactory to meet imme- 
diate requirements. 


Native China Mills 


On the subject of competition, the ab- 
sence of inquiry from China may be ex- 
plained in part at least by the increasing 
output of native mills. While it is true 
that normally the product of these 
plants is so entirely insufficient for lo- 
cal requirements, yet under the present 
restricted demand they can go a fairly 
long way toward supplying needs of na- 
tive buyers. A recent report regarding 


the native industry in one province 
alone—that of Tientsin—there are six 
spinning mills with an aggregate capi- 


tal of $12,000,000 and a total capacity 
of 130,000 spindles. This report is for 
1920 and-it is stated that the spindle- 
age will be shortly increased to 300,000. 
It is also reported that these mills had 
a prosperous year during 1920 
more mills with a capacity of 


Five 


122.000 


spindles were in course of erection at 
the above date, the product to be 14’s, 
16’s and 20’s. Three cloth mills also 


reported a profitable year with two new 
mills nearing completion. One yarn 
mill claims to have made a profit of 
$1,200,000. 

While the products of these mills is 
largely yarn, the cloth being of very in- 
ferior quality, there is every reason to 
believe that the capacity of native plants 





COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


New York 


Spot cotton, 
| Print cloths: 





27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 
38%-in., 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, vd 
39 -in., 72x76, 

Brown sheeting: 

36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd. 

36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd. 

37 -in.,, 48x48, 4 yd 
Pajama checks: 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd ' 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
Tickings, 8 oz 

Standard Prints 

Standard Staple Ginghams 
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has ] ch enlarged during the cur 
' 


yon mu 


rent year and that there is prospect of 
even turther enlargement in the imme 
diate future. While exporters believe 
that China must come into the market 


betore very long, yet it may possibly be 
that her entrance will be deferred longer 
than is generally expected because of the 
native product available 


September Exports Compared 


“Commerce Reports,” published 
the Bureau Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in its last issue has the fol- 
lowing to say about 


by 
of 
exports of gray 
goods: 

While the September figures just made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
show a slight falling off in the exports 
of unbleached cotton cloth as contrasted 
with August of. this year, they reveal a 
most gratifying increase over the ship- 
ments in September, 1920; and for the 
nine months ending with September the 
exports aggregated 155,000,000 yards, as 
against 115,000,000 yards in 1920 and 
100,000,000 yards in the corresponding 
period of 1919. The countries showing 
the most marked improvement in thei: 
takings are: 


January -September 











Countrics of 1919 1920 1921 
Destination Yards Yards Yards 
CAPOMGE.  c5. 60 0:00 3,775,573 3,100,450 10,895,293 
Turkey in Eu'pe * 6,704,932 15,870,234 
Salvador ...... 6,122,415 2,486,947 9,789,264 

Other Central 

America 10,372,665 6,620,232 13,796,406 
Mexico 592,954 868 4 
Bolivia 1,991,025 ,376 
CU ‘sive es ewe 7,629,222 3,53 
\rabia (Aden) 4,083,000 5, 
British India 1,773,267 6,833,926 





* Not separately reported 


Finances Cotton Export 


WasuiIncton, D. C.—Managing Di 
rector Eugene Meyer of the War Fi 
nance Corporation, announces that the 


Corporation has approved an 


ot $300,000 to an exporter in Kansas on 


adv ance 


exports ot cotton. 


British Cottons Trade 


Finds Business Slacker 


Foreign to Need 
International Rela- 
Factor 


Customers Believed 
Unsettled 


tions a 


Goods 


By 
MANCHESTER, EN: Oct. 20 
11 the 1 
een 
the 


experience ol sellers has 


] { 
reader ih 


market 
against activity, and, n view ¢ 
nent in demand, the 


disap 


recent impr 





been 
ibted 


but buy 


pointing There were undo 


signs 


of better times a few davs ago, 


ers have become nervous with less dis 
position to commit themselves to con- 
tracts of importance. The uncertain 
political situation throughout the world 
has led to an easier movement in raw 
cotton rates. This development has 


been partly due to the position of affairs 
in Germany, and the big fall in the valu 
of the mark 
the price silver 
changes have declined 


There has been a drop in 
and 

In the circum 
any moment 


of eastern ex 


Stances, activity 
heen impossible, 
inclined to 

standing — the 
growing that 
wanted in certain 
the the inquiry 
customers cannot hold off 


has 
have been 

Notwith 
feeling is 
are 


ot 
and 
nurse orders 

setback, the 


manufactured 


buvers 


goods 
outlets and 
indicates that 
much longer 
Extensive unemployment throughout thx 
country is a factor, and, al 
though the the Government 
may bring about some relief, it is feared 


abroad, 
nature ot 


serious 


schemes of 


that it will be some time before normal 
trading relations can exist between the 
leading countries the world. Manu 
factured articles are undoubtedly r« 
quired, but it must be realized that 
vervbody S poorer as result of d 
struction of property during the war 
Many local firms are unable to adopt 
policy of enterprise owing to the i 


Ther 


debtedness of dealers abroad 


29 
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MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 1 
WORLD).—Business is very 


restricted. 


to 
are 


TEXTILE 


afraid 


(Special Cable 


Buyers of 


lower prices. Fairly healthy undercurrent of demand, but orders 


are held back pending more settled conditions. 
sales for China, but little doing for India. 


demand dull. 


Moderate cloth 
Yarn prices easier and 





No Enthusiasm Apparent 
in Cotton Goods Market 


Belief, However, in Early Operations of 
Buyers and in Stability of Raw 
Material Market 





s difficult to arouse any enth 
siasm among sellers as to the presen 
ondition ot business in_ the ‘ottor 
goods market All admit that trade is 
very small and that buyers are not 
e persuaded into anything but the 

agre perations This statement, 
he wever, loes not intimate that the i 
mission merchant 1 
ssil st i it the utu Ince 1 
i ( Site s the cas hough the 
i] ty are 1 willin 
{ is to wnhel th ( 1 
) emel Many will be mucl 
sappoint howevel t ria 
1 Ss not vitnes l 
ddl he 1 th. The h 
large yers t sta) \ of the 1 
ket any longer and that operat 
twee! N mb¢ 15 and De mri l 
must be liberal if merchant e t 
have as k f1 1 which t S 1 
siness 
Question of the Consumer 

s admitted, bowever, that there are 
two matters which must be settled be 
ore it can be determined whether thers 
s to be a favorable distribution of met 
chandise. One is whether the consumer 
S going to take goods on the basis ot 
present prices which show a material 
nerease over the low figures of several 
months ago This question cannot b¢ 
answered for thirty or possibly sixty 


days, as the advances that have occur 


red will not be reflected at retail before 


that time Che answer to the question, 
too, is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the retailer may not have to 
pass on the full amount of the ad 
vance, inasmuch as he did not reflect 
the concessions that were made by pro- 
ducers and jobbers. In other words, 
the upward movement may not be as 
great as far as the consumer is con 


cerned as was the case with the manu 
facturer who reduced prices to a 
mum 
Another 
answer ofl 
ability 


mint 


that 
question 1s 
country. It to 
whether the amount of 
unemployment is sufficient to justify the 
that the 


clement 
the 

the 
*he determined 


enters into the 
the buying 


oOo} remains 


apprehension 


purchasing ca 
pacity of the country has been ma 
terially decreased It is the general 


feeling that this question of unemploy 


ment, while a 


serious one, does not to 

day bulk as large as was the case a 

month age In other words, the apex 

unemployment has been passed and 

the buying ability of the country is on 
the ncrease rather than otherwis« 


Prophecies on Cotton 





Undoubtedly the sagging tenden 

raw material has had its effect upon 

ng. It is difficult, however, to find 
any one in the drygoods market whi 
has given any attention to the cotto1 
situation who sees anything but thi 
possibility of higher prices. As a mat 
ter of fact the majority are firm be 
lievers in at least 25-cent cotton before 
April or May of next year At the 
same time they admit that any such 
price as this is not likely to be witnessed 
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We Build a Half Lap 


that will give you an even sliver 
throughout your entire comber. 


Our half laps and top combs 
stand up longer and will not 
lick up. 


TOP COMBS 


Manufacturers and Reneedlers of 


HALF LAPS 


WILLIAM R. VERA COMB WORKS 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 
WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Reels Spindles 
Doublers for 
Banding Machines Cotton and 
Card Grinders Silk 
SELLING AGENTS 


indle, Northern States and Export 
ayes, Southern States 


Feeders 
Openers 
Conveyers 

Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickefs 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





break right here in the 
middle. 


39 
| come? 


Can't this be over- 


i ‘Most of our picker sticks 


Yes! 


This is the answer we give when mills ask 
us this question. And we have proven 
by experiments, tests and investigations 
that it can be done. 


And without additional cost to the mill. 


Yes, this excessive breakage can be materially 
reduced, and this means lower operating 
costs. 


It is well worth your time to write us about 
this at once, sending along one of the 
sticks you want improv ved. 


Southern Bending Co. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


efore Spring, but do look for a settling business is to be done. It will also be 
if the market around 20 or 21 cents. helped by a few days of snappy fall 


‘onservative factors argue that a 25- weather. 122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


ent price is not to be desired and that While a good deal has been said about ° 
TEXTILE LECTURES 


t would be more or less disastrous be- the relatively greater excellence of trade 

iuse of the advances that would occur jn the small towns as against poor busi- , 

1 merchandise. At the same time the ness at retail in large cities, yet the re- Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
sibility of radical increases, even port that five and ten cent stores are un- ae bey a Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
1ould cotton go to this point, is not usually busy as compared with lagging ee ee 
‘garded as particularly important. trade in catalogue houses such as Sears, 


‘he manufacturer who has to base the Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery, Ward 
rice of his product on 25-cent cotton & Co., would seem to prove just the op- 








James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 





; not likely to make any profit, accord- 
ig to these authorities. It is well 
known that a very considerable change 

the mill situation as regards raw ma- 
terial has been effected. Whereas 
manufacturers generally were short of 
tton before the advance commenced, 
now there are few who have not a fair 
supply bought in the vicinity of 18 
nts. This, however, does not mean 
that goods necessarily will be put up 
igain should cotton pursue an upward 
nurse. It would mean, however, that 
weak spots would be eliminated and the 
market would be placed on a firm basis, 
possibly at the highest point it touched, 
refore there were chances of doing 
usiness at concessions, particularly on 
voods from second hands. 


Print Cloths Stagnant 

Very few operations are reported in 
print cloths this week, although in- 
juiries would seem to indicate that 
:perations might be in contemplation if 
iny assurance could be obtained that 
further declines were not to take place. 
Printers have been expected to show 
more or less interest, but so far they 
have not come into the market in any 
way that would reflect their faith in the 
situation. Converters are doing prac- 
tically nothing, though here, too, it is 
felt that stocks were not burdensome 
and that operations would commence, 
mce a feeling of stability. were enter- 
tained, 

Sheeting Situation Unchanged 


No assistance is being received in the 
sheeting market from the export trade. 
\ stable movement to South America 
on certain specialties is in progress, but 
the important markets are not showing 
any interest at present prices. As re- 
ported elsewhere, inquiries which have 
been received have disclosed ability on 
the part of foreign buyers to obtain 
heavy sheetings at a lower figure from 
other countries than is possible on 
\merican goods. The bag trade are 
buying to fill contracts for their prod- 
uct, although in one or two instances 
t is said that purchasing has been done 
ior deliveries extending into next year. 
Other inquiries have been received from 
this quarter but largely on stock goods 
ir immediate delivery. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


\ large jobber who bought liberally of 
itton goods when they were on the up- 
grade expressed himself as very disap- 
‘inted at the way these goods are being 
listributed. 
It is believed, however, that the atti- 
tude of such buyers of dry goods may 
» changed when the manner in which 
the ultimate consumer responds to cur- 
nt prices is ascertained. This may not 
- determined until the end of the year. 
Even should jobbing trade continue 
sow it is felt that it will be surprising if 
buyers do not come into the market be- 
fore the last of this month. This course 
vill be necessary if a normal spring 


posite condition. 

“ Higher prices for cotton will not sell 
a yard of goods before the end of the 
vear,” said a cotton goods selling agent 
who nevertheless anticipates at least 25 
cent cotton next Spring. 

Members of the dry goods trade who 
have recently returned from the South 
say that they do not see any particular 
evidence of prosperity in that section as 
the result of cotton’s advance. It would 
appear that the only class which has 
benefited from this advance is the 
banker. Of course it is admitted that 
the farmer would have been much worse 
off if cotton had not gone up, but the 
advance has simply enabled him to 
liquidate a certain amount of his loans 
and he has nothing left over for neces- 
saries to Say nothing of luxuries. 

The small crop which these authori- 
ties declare is not only a reality but ap- 
proximately a disaster has meant much 
unemployment to labor—a very different 
condition from that of two or three 
years ago. 

Print cloth inquiries seem to go no 
further, although it is still confidently 
believed that printers must operate be- 
fore long, as the best of them have no 
surplus on hand. 

The canton flannel situation is. still 
very much mixed, especially for that 
product which goes to glove manufac- 
turers. Certain low prices have been 
heard during the week which have been 
instrumental in checking the interest of 
certain inquirers. 

The wide sheeting field is still very 
strong, with inquirers unable to obtain 
much before the first of the year, except 
on odd lots of stock goods. 

The practical benefit of manufactur- 
ers catering to the demand of export 
trade is exemplified in the case of a 
Southern mill making a special construc- 
tion for South America. At no time in 
the last four or five years has this mill 
been without orders. It has found out 
what this trade wants and is making it 

How different from the general expe- 
rience! It is usually a case of “ Take 
what we make or go without.” This ap- 
plies to filled goods, colored threads 
woven in the end of the piece or to nu- 
merous other details many of which 
manufacturers refuse to consider even 
though they would involve little trouble 
or expense. 

Converse & Co. have been appoint- 
ed sole selling agents for the product 
of the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. This product includes wide 
sheetings, bleached sheets, pillow 
and bolster cases. All ranges from 
10-4 to 42 inch are included. Prices 
range from 65 cents on the former to 
32 cents on the 42-inch goods. On 


sheets and pillow cases quotations run ” 


from $4.44 for 42 x 26 to $24.95 for 90 
x 108. These goods are to be sold 
under the brand name of “ Page.” This 
makes four lines of this class of goods 
shown by the company, namely, Fruit 
of the Loom, Garza, Pontiac and 
Page. 














L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


290 Broadway 


SAIL 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G.K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON DUCK 


WIDE ARMY 


NEW YORK 


G. D. SARRIS 


Egyptian Cotton Merchant and Exporter 


P. O. B. 1754 


ALEXANDRIA (Egypt) 


THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


Changes weight without stopping frames 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 


BALING P 


Knuckle Joint) 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Rapid 
Simple 
Durable 
Let us tell you 
more about them 
Dunning and Boschert 
Press Co. Inc. 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York 


Established 1872 











































Gives uniform weight, essential to best results, 
. All patterns for all makes of frames. 











Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 


Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 
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Heavy duck. Renewable Hard- Smooth surfaces. Light han- 
wood Shoes.  Leather-bound dling. Thread-guard Casters. 
rim. Great durability. 
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Point the way to 
Ultimate Reduction of 
Operating Costs 
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W.T. LANE & BROTHERS, Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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_ ALonger-Lived Jack Spool | 

= Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- Z 
= companying illustration of our latest Jack Ee 


HUN)" LL 


UMMA 


= Spool, the many improvements it embodies 







over spools now in use. , 


Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 


INNQNLUYHNV.TSUNLULLTETUIT AUR 


Note also the Tapered 
Stud fitted into a Tap- 
ered Hole in cylinde r 


that makes a rigid bear- 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS Bn 

FIBRE PINIONS E A feather in the Washer 
RACK he head and barrel, pre 
QUILLS | turning 


ROBERT G: PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


1 


ing and prevents the 


Gudgeon from enlarging 
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the head and barrel, pre- 


other features this Jack 
Spool “stands up” un- ns loose. 
der the severest of treat 

ment. Ask about our trial offer. 
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NEW MILLS 


Cotton 

Vatposta, Ga. The Chamber of 
Commerce is reported to be interested in 
the establishment of a mattress factory 
in Valdosta, and the secretary has been 
instructed to inform interested parties 
that the chamber will offer every assist- 
ance in the location here of such a fac- 
tory. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. George E. Ken- 
nedy, Drexel Building, cotton yarns, has 
leased the fourth floor of Mill No. 1, at 
the plant of C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., 
Amber and Willard Streets, for the es- 
tablishment of a new plant. 

THORNDALE, TEx. A. W. Buford of 
Granger, Texas, has leased a building in 
Thorndale, Texas, and will soon open a 
mattress factory with capacity of about 
25 mattresses a day. 





Wool , 

MiaMI, Fra. Local interests are 
investigating the possibility of es- 
tablishing a woolen goods mill here. 
The project is still in the early stages 
of formation. Kenneth Carter of Miami 
is associated with the group behind the 
project. 

Knit 

*BELLEVILLE, Itt. The new hosiery 
mill started here about two months ago 
by J. H. Rickman, president of the Ches- 
ter Knitting Mills, St. Louis, is now in 
full operation. It is named the J. H. 
Rickman Knitting Mills and is operating 
about 60 Scott & Williams machines. 
It will be conducted separately from the 
Chester Knitting Mills and Mr. Rickman 
will do the buying for both plants. The 
concern is using 2-30s, 2-40s, and 2-50s 
yarn in natural and colors for making 
mercerized and silk women’s and chil- 
dren’s stockings. The output will be 
sold through the jobbing trade. C. L. 
Randolph is the superintendent of the 
new plant, coming from the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. He was formerly connect- 
ed with the Mayo and Scott & Williams 
machine shops. The new company is 
capitalized at $50,000. 


Hupson, N. Y. The Hudson Hosiery 
Co. is a new concern which has been or- 
ganized here to manufacture hosiery. 
The firm has already established a plant 
with an equipment of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines. The firm has not 
been incorporated yet, but it is under- 
stood that applications for a charter may 
be made with the Secretary of State at 
a later date. For the present the new 
mill will employ only a small working 
force but it is planned gradually to in- 
‘rease the number of workers. 

HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. The Harkins- 
Hammach-Whitlock Co., capital $100,- 
000 has been organized at Henderson- 
ville for the purpose of establishing a 
hosiery mill. 

RepMonp, Ore. A. D. Plummer of 
this place is laying plans for the estab- 
lishment of a knitting mill. It is pro- 
posed to make sweaters and similar gar- 
ments, and the management is interested 
in handling the work from the raw wool 
o the finished garment. For the knitting 
oth hand and power machines are be- 
ng considered. Mr. Plummer is pro- 
prietor of the Redmond Steam Laundry. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Francis Sachsen- 
naier and Albert Thurman, of the Real 
Art Silk Hosiery Mills, 3605 N. Smed- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


ley St., manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery, which plant was recently sold 
to Heyman & Hawthorne, Inc., will 
form another company, which will prob- 
ably operate under the same name as 
formerly. A new factory building will 
be erected on Palmetto Street, in Cres- 
centville, plans for which are now being 
prepared. It is expected that opera- 
tions will be started soon, so that the 
plant can be in readiness about the first 
of February. It will consist of a one 
story and basement building 100 x 50, 
brick construction. Women’s high grade 
39-guage, silk full fashioned hosiery will 
be manufactured. Eight full fashioned 
machines will first be installed with 
further additions to this equipment 
later. 
Silk 

*Fort PLain, N. Y. The Jackson Silk 
Mills, Inc., was chartered this week with 
a capitalization of $40,000, consisting of 
400 shares of stock with a par value 
of $100 per share. This is an incor- 
poration of the business organized last 
May to manufacture silk fabrics and 
other silk products, The stockholders 
are, J. C. Jackson, Harvey H. Jackson, 
George W. Jackson, and George W. 


Blowers, of Fort Plain, and E. 
H. Jackson, of Schenectady. Early in 
the summer a parcel of property 
on Canal Street was purchased. This 
included a _ brick building formerly 
used as a _ residence and a large 
lot. The building has been remodeled 
and improved and is now used 
for manufacturing purposes. The com- 


pany has a small equipment which may 
later be increased. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 

* ROCKVILLE, CoNN. William 'D. Sow- 
ter, president and general manager of 
the Stafford Lace Co., has cabled from 
Nottingham, Eng., that he has shipped 
two looms to the local mill. Mr. Sow- 
ter expects to purchase at least six 
more. The company is now operating 
the Windermere mill on a day and night 
schedule. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. The Savona Man- 
afacturing Co. is erecting ten houses of 
the bungalow type for the use of em- 
ployes. This makes 18 houses which 
the company has erected in the last 10 
months in its mill village, the average 
cost being $2,000 each. 


Concorp, N. C. The Gibson Manu- 
facturing Co. is erecting an extension 
to its dye house in order to increas« 
capacity. 

Newton, N. C. Clyde Mill Co., spin- 
ners of 2-40s skeins, warps and cones, 


are installing 100 looms, which when in 
operation will enable them to weave all 
the yarn they produce into print cloth. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has been 
awarded the Turner Construction Co., 
New York, for the erection of an addi- 
tion to the branch plant gf Collins & 
Aikman Co., manufacturers of plushes, 
velours, etc., on the southeast corner of 
Sist Street and Viola Street, costing 
about $35,000. 

Greer, S. C. The following repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Power Com- 
pany of Charlotte, N. C., were in Greer 
last week installing a new switchboard 
for the Victor-Monaghan Co.: J. E. 


Chapman, foreman; J. E. Carron, Ralph E 
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Edward Jefferson 


19 to 23 S. Second Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worsted 
Machinery 


Sole American Representative for 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH& CO. ,Leeds,England 
Worsted Top Making Machinery 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 


Drawing, Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
French and Bradford System 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Weaving Machinery of All Descriptions 


KNOWLES & CO., Bradford, England 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Textile Machinery Bought and Sold 
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““AMTEX” TAPES 
“AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES 
DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING C0., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MILL EDWARD JEFFERSON 
Belfield Ave., Above Wister St. Pres. and Treas. 
Germantown 23 South Second Street 









































UNKENHEIMER 


Valves and 





VALVES, of Bronze, Iron or Steel for lines carrying 
Steam, Liquids or Gases. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate, Check, Throttle, 
Safety Non-return Stop, Pop Safety, Relief, Blow- 
off, Etc. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS, 
Water Columns, Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks, 
Fusible Low Water Alarms, Injectors, Whistles, Etc. 

LUBRICATORS, for Steam, Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engine and Air Compressor Cylinders. 

LUBRICATING PUMPS, Hand and Mechanically 
Operated 

OIL CUPS, Glass or Bronze Body, with or without 
Sightfeed. 

GREASE CUPS, of Bronze, Iron or Steel with Auto- 
matic or Screw feed, Etc. 

With a record of more than fifty-eight years of success LUN- 
KENHEIMER Valves and Engineering Appliances offer the user 
a service unequalled 

The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee for safety, service 
and satisfaction, because by the LUNKENHEIMER method of 
manufacture, a perfect knowledge of the condition and actual 
performance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

There is a type and size for every purpose and the LUNKEN- 
HEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a stock for imme- 
diate delivery. By acquainting him with the conditions of 
operation in your plant he will be enabled to anticipate your 
requirements, give prompt service and prevent delay and a 
possible shut down when an emergency arises. 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting what you 
specify. 

Write for catalog No. 58-ED 


we LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—"“QUALITY "=— 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


ase ttgco™ CINCINNATI soa 


COPHS PF Rom CHICAGO 
*UNKENHEIMER EXPORT OEPT 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Put your power transmission problems up to the Hill 
(lutch Company’s engineers. 


33-27-64 





Send us the roughest kind of a pencil sketch showing 
what you wish to accomplish. Our engineers will solve 
your problems and we will then submit sketches and esti 
mates This will place you under no obligation; it is 
imply Hill Clutch Company's service and it is absolutely 
free to all of our customers and any others interested 
power transmission machinery. 


HUAMALNLALYNNY0ON2AOOONUHULULAUSAYOAAAONL UO 
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WD 


It is a pleasure for us to serve you as engineers as well 
as builders of machinery 


We manufacture 
complete line of efficient 
power transmission ma 
chinery, including th 
well-known Hill Fric 
tion Clutch (Smith 
ype) and Hill Collar 
Oiling Bearing 


DHUUAAUUUAATOAAAAUALLEERS TOAST 





CLEVELAND TYPE 
Hill Collar Oiling Bearing 


Catalog and bulletins upon request 


. CLUTCH co. 


=| General Office and 
= Plant New York Office 
Cleveland, Ohio 50 Church St. 
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Engineering Appliances 
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qan0t MARK PED87G—e 


- 8 warent oFrice 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


for 
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Your HAULAGE problem in limited or 
unlimited area will be solved with this 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
KOPPEL, PENNA. 
Sales Offices: 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia Detroit 
Edw. R. Bacon Co., 51 Minna St., San Francisco 





Think now— 


Why did these concerns install 


SELL 


Millers Milling Company 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
French, Shriner & Urner 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
\merican Agricultural Chemical Co. 
(25 plants) 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Babcock & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Borden Condensed Milk Co. 
Dodge Brothers 
\merican Car & Foundry Co. 





\nd there are thousands of others. 
They 


Ay your present hanger frames 
‘an be installed overnight 
\re split throughout 
Save at least 10% of your 
power—more often 20% 
Our book, Anti-Friction Power 
lransmission, will be mailed 
immediately upon your request. 


AV TELE,. 


Manager. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
56 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kendall, J. B. Goforth and W. W. 


Hendrix. 


W ool 

* CLINTON, Mass. Earlier reports 
have been to the effect that 40 additional 
looms have just been installed at the 
plant of the Earnsdale Worsted Co., 
was in error so far as the number was 
concerned. The additional new looms 
amount to 14. The work of installation 
was completed last week. 

CampEN, N. J. Plans have been pre- 
pared by the Ballinger Co., architects, 
for alterations and additions to the 
warehouse of B. F. Boyer Co., worsted 
varn spinners, E. State and River Road. 

Ausurn, N. Y. The Firth Carpet 
Co., 62 South Division street, has com- 
menced excavation work for a new one- 
story addition, 70 x 390 feet, to be used 
as a weave department. The John W. 
Ferguson Co., United Bank Building, 
Paterson, N. J., is the contractor. 

PorTLAND, Ore. The Portland Woolen 
Mills, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
has completed plans for alterations and 
improvements in its one-story building, 
at the foot of Baltimore street, to cost 
about $7,000. Lorenz Brothers, Wor- 
cester Building, have the building con- 
tract. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa, The Copeland 
Mills, Inc., previously noted as having 
been formed and as operating a 20-loom 
plant on woolen and worsted fabrics for 
men’s and women’s wear, is the new 
concern which took over the Copley Tex- 
tile Manufacturing Co. About 30 are 
employed in the mill. Production will 


begin this month. The plant is located: 


at Kensington avenue and Venango 
street. The capitalization is $50,000. 
George A. Copeland is president, super- 
intendent and buyer. Jack L. Larsen is 
treasurer. The product will be sold di- 
rect. The plant is run on bought elec- 
tric power. The yarns bought are two- 
ply 20s to 36s and single 10s to 18s, in 
quarter and three-eighths blood wool. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ Toronto 
(Canada) Carpet Mfg. Co., Ltd., manu- 
facturers of wilton and brussels carpets 
and rugs, has leased two floors in the 
mill building at Indiana and A streets, 
where they are installing machinery for 
operating a branch plant. Equipment has 
been brought here from Canada, and it 
is expected the plant will be in opera- 
tion some time in November. Applica- 
tion for a charter of incorporation as 
the Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
will be made by Herman Muller, Russel 
C. Cooney and John A. Murphy. The 
solicitor for the new concern is John 
Weaver, Commercial Trust Bldg. It is 
understood in usually well informed cir- 
cles in Philadelphia that this is the in- 
corporation of the branch of the Cana- 
dian Carpet Company. 
Knit 

Kansas City, Mo. It is reported lo- 
cally that the Valatie (N. Y.) Mills 
Corp., has purchased a mill site in North 
Kansas City. The Valatie corporation 
will erect a three story building on a 
piece of ground 50 x 113 feet. The 
product will be knitted bags for meat 
packers’ use. F. H. Crites is building 
contractor. It is intimated that pro- 
duction may later expand into such 
knitted articles as sweaters, etc. 

PurtaperpuiaA, Pa. The Belfield 
Hosiery Mills, specializing in embroider- 
ng hosiery for the trade, will shortly 





? Indicates previous mention of project. 


remove from Germantown, to Howard 
and Norris streets. Their capacity is 
1,200 dozen per day by machine and 
hand. They will also install additional 
knitting machines for manufacturing a 
line of infant’s fancy roll top silk socks 
with fashion seam. 

READING, Pa. Work on a new addi- 
tion to the Berkshire Knitting Mills’ 
plant at Wyomissing will soon be started. 
The building will require 710 tons of 
structural steel, contract for which has 
been awarded to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. The erection of the 
addition will take about six months. It 
will be placed north of the present plant, 
along the Reading Railway at Wyomis- 
sing. It will be four stories high, of 
structural steel and reinforced concrete. 

Wauvpun, Wis. The Paramount Knit- 
ting Co., has awarded a contract to the 
Butler Construction Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., for the construction of a new two- 
story addition, 53 x 182 feet. Headquar- 
ters of the company are at 337 West 
Madison street, Chicago, Ill. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are the architects and en- 
gineers. 


Miscellaneous 

FRANKFORD, Pa. The Globe Dye 
Works Co., Kinsey and Worth streets, 
has acquired property at Torresdale ave- 
nue and Gillingham street, comprising 
both north and east corners, 139 x 146 
feet, and 179 x 227 feet, respectively, 
to be used in connection with general 
operations. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Elm Convert- 
ing Co., B and Westmoreland streets, 
mercerized yarns, is installing additional 
winding equipment in coners and quil- 
lers (which will double their present ca- 
pacity). This will increase their pro- 
duction to 30,000 Ibs. per week. 





SaytesvitE, R. I. The Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants, Inc., have completed plans 
for building and equipping an addition 
to their plant for the manufacture of 
sheets and pillow cases. Contract has 
been let and work is about to begin. 
The pressure of business in this depart- 
ment led to the addition which will ma- 
terially increase output. 


FIRES 


BLUNDALE, GA. The cotton ware- 
house of the Emanuel Farm Co., to- 
gether with 2,000 bales of cotton stored 
in the building, was entirely destroyed 
by fire here Wednesday night, Oct. 19. 
At prevailing prices the loss to the cot- 
ton amounted to almost $200,000. Losses 
are amply covered by insurance. 


Harmony, Me. Fire, which started 
in the picker room of the Bartlett | 
Woolen Mill, Oct. 24, destroyed the 
wooden structure, with a loss estimated 
at $30,000. Insurance amounted to only 
$3,500. The office building and store 
house were saved. 

Watertown, Mass. Fire, Oct. 26, de- 
stroyed a warehouse building of the Un- 
ion Carpet Lining Co., Arsenal street, 
with loss estimated in excess of $25,000. 

St. Louis, Mo. Fire, Oct. 24, de- | 
stroyed a portion of the building of the | 
B. Harris Wool Co., 107 Elm street, | 
four-story, brick, with loss estimated at | 
about $300,000, including stock. Benja- | 
min Harris is president. 

CARLETON PLACE, ONTARIO. The Haw- 
thorne Mills, Ltd., manufacturers of 
hosiery and blankets, recently suffered | 
loss by fire estimated at $67,000 of which 
$55,000 is covered by insurance. 
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Did you see Superior 
Cord Fabric” Shells at 
the Textile Exposition 
if not we will 
be pleased to 
send you 
samples 
anywhere 


“ Blossom Superior 
Shells” are made of either 
two or four pieces, the 


joints securely glued, mak- 


ing a shell that is absolutely round. A steel 
retaining ring is inserted in each end under 
pressure and cannot work loose. Abso- 
lutely no metal upon the surface and the 
roll is coated with pure shellac. Nothing 
whatever to injure the delicate fabric. 


BLOSSOM BROTHERS 


New Bedford, Mass. 


159 N. Second St. 















The Symbol of 
Real Roll Service 








PERFECTION 
SHELL ROLLS 


New Bedford, 
Massachusetts 
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Sanymetal in the 
factory of the A. 
O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herman J. Heser, 
Arch, 


Sanymetal And Armco Iron 
TRADE mart U & REG. 


Down in Middletown, Ohio, they make an iron that’s famous 
everywhere for its stubborn resistance to rust—Armeco Iron. 
Tried and tested by long service for a thousand purposes, this 
splendid metal stands out as the one answer to the rust ques- 
tion in a product made of iron. In the manufacture of Sany- 
metal, there is no compromise with quality. Armco Iron and 
Sanymetal have been inseparable allies. 


rhat’s why Sanymetal Toilet Par This is another good reason why 


titions—built entirely of Armco, we can say to you, with confi 
with every base casting and piece dence, that Sanymetal is good for 
f hardware electro zine plated in the life of your building. Sany 
addition—have not a square inch metal is the only toilet partition 
out them to rust uilt exclusively of Armco Iron 


We'll be glad to tell you the other 
good things about Sanymetal 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


980 EAST 64th STREET 


——_——— 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 

Steam Superheaters 

Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Bui 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Derrortr, Ford Building 

CINCINNAT rraction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 
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HOW TO REPAIR OR RECOVER 
AN OLD ROOF AT LEAST COST | 








Write for circular, prices and details about 


ROBESCOTE 


FIBER ROOF COATING 


A - Product 
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Also RO-BES-CO Industrial Paints 


All the above sold “direct to consumer” at special prices 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


ROBESON PRESERVO COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 
Boston, Mass. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Factories, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HYGEA stecit 


Toilet and Shower Partitions 


Are non-porous and non-absorbent. 
The most adaptable installations for all factories and mills 
NEAT—STRONG—SERVICEABLE. 

Patented mould and panel secunng device eliminates riv ets, 
welds and exposed sheared edges of metal—where rusting 
starts. 


Shower bath and urinal partitions are made of enameled 
lead coated steel 
All ends of sheets are turned in and lead sealed. 


Standard sizes from stock—special installations designed. 
Single or double row batteries —with or without utility spaces. 


Manufactured by 
THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Atso manufacturers of plain and ornamented pressed stee! stairs = 





Canada 
Sarnia, Ont. 


THON 
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ECONOMY 











Engineering 
or 
Architecture! 
Editions 


ADJUSTABLE 
GRAVIT 
HINGE 
& SECTION 
THRU DOORS 
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FACT AND GOSSIP 


\LABAMA City, Ava. Beginning the 
ek of Oct. 24, the Alabama Mills of 
Dwight Mfg. Co. went on four 
ys’ time a week, or forty hours a 
eek. It was stated by the manage- 
ment that business has declined and no 
ndication is given as to when operations 
will be resumed on full time. 


AtTraLta, ALA. The Attalla Hosiery 
Mills announced that operations re- 
sumed Monday, Oct. 31, with a full force 
and at full time for an indefinite period. 


Huntsvitte, Ata., Oct.—The Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Company has 
been awarded a silver cup, and the 
Lowe Manufacturing Company and 
Huntsville Knitting Company diplomas 
on their cotton mill exhibits at the 
Madison County Fair last week. The 
mill exhibits are declared among the 
most attractive features of the fair, 
showing completely assembled ma- 
chines at work manufacturing goods for 
the market. 


ANpboveR, Mass. It is reported locally 
that William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Co., has offered the 
town $15,000 for the balance of the town 
farm property. The finance committee 
has voted to recommend the acceptance 
of the offer at a special town meeting to 
be held this week. Part of the property 
which was sold last spring has lately 
been developed in connection with the 
new Shawsheen village project. 

Mittpury, Mass. The Cordis Mills 
will be the first among the Millbury 
manufacturing plants to be organized 
for community service work. Miss Rose 
Speak of New York, who is in charge of 
the work at the Millbury Community 
House, is also in charge of the work at 
the plant. One of the features at this 
mill will be dancing during the noon 
hour, and an orchestra is being organ- 
ized among the employes. Athletic teams 
for boys and girls will be organized at 
each of the mills. Volley ball since the 
arrival of Miss Speak in Millbury, has 
become a popular sport, and nearly every 
mill has provided for a volley ball court. 


WessTER, Mass. A government con- 
tract calling for the making of 75,000 
yards of blue flannel, has been awarded 
to S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass. 
If the contract is accepted, the goods 
will be made at the South village plant 
which has been closed for many weeks 
because of the weavers’ strike. Mill of- 
ficials said the contract would have no 
bearing on the present strike situation. 
The officials would not say whether the 
contract would be accepted or not. 


PHILLipspurG, N. J. During the last 
week three local silk mills have closed 
until further notice, comprising the 
Claire Silk Mills, giving employment to 
ut 150 operatives; the Jerico Silk 
Mills, employing about 100 persons; and 
the Continental Silk Mills, with about 
125 employes. 


ARTHAGE, N. Y. The Jefferson Silk 
Inc., operated by Ludwig Littauer 

& o., Inc., is to discontinue manufac- 
ng in Carthage, according to an- 
ncement made last week. The local 

is to be dismantled and the ma- 

ry shipped to Cretchen, Pa., where 
\ilding has been obtained and where 
ufacturing will be resumed. The 
ling in Carthage which was occu- 

by the Jefferson company was 

ted several years ago by subscrip- 

s from local business men. It is re- 

d that efforts are being made to 
sere another textile firm to take over 
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the quarters left vacant by the removal | 
of the Jefferson Silk Co., Inc. 

Gastonia, N. C. The controlling in- 
terest, consisting of 51 per cent of ms 
outstanding stock of the Modena Cotton 
Mills, cotton yarns, has been purchased 
from Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, by the Spencer Mountain Mills, 
manufacturing table damask, napkins 
and towels of this place. W. T. Love | 
and John C. Rankin are the principal | 
holders. 

Norristown, Pa. Jos. Lightowler, | 
who recently purchased worsted spin- 
ning equipment from the  Hosey | 
Worsted Co., is operating this ma- 
chinery as the Montgomery Worsted | 
Co., in the mill building at the foot of 
Swede street making worsted knitting | 
varns. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Campion | 
Processing Co., has been started up at 
Amber and Westmoreland streets, fo 
the purpose of winding and converting 
cotton and mercerized yarns. George | 
Klein is the manager. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. It is reported that 
Morris’ Polin, Fifth and Pine streets, 
wool goods, has completed plans and | 
will soon award contract for the erec- 
tion of a new one and two-story mill, 
22 x 80 feet, and 12 x 22 feet, at 1520 
North Broad street, to be equipped for | 
the production of woolens. L. B. Roth 
child, 1210 Sansom street, is architect. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of incorporation as the United 
Globe Knitting Mills is being made by 
Joseph Schwab, Wm. H. Sabol, and Id 
ward A. Phillips, all of Philadelphia 
Samuel Feldman, Commonwealth Trust | 
Bldg., is acting as the solicitor. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The plant of the 
Real Art Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
3605 N. Smedley street, has been pur- 
chased by Heyman & Hawthorne Co., 
Inc., New York, who will operate it at 
that address under the name of Hey- 
man & Hawthorne. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Stanley 
Knitting Mills of Philadelphia, has been 
organized by Lewis Friedman, Max Nei- 
man, Morris Shuster, and David Moser, 
for the manufacture of high grade 
Shaker sweaters, ribbed goods and 
brushed novelties. They have taken over 
the plant of the Girard Knitting Mills, | 
218 Arch Street. Mr. Friedman was 
formerly connected with the Central 
Knitting Mills, and Messrs. Shuster and 
Moser were connected with the Quaker 
City Sweater Mills, Inc. 

READING, Pa. George D. Horst, pres- 
ident of the Nolde & Horst Co., owners 
of the old Tri-State Baseball League’s 
grounds in Reading, Pa., has offered the | 
land and the baseball diamond to the | 
City Recreation Board for five years, | 
with the privilege of renewing the lease 
for five years more, at a rental of a} 
dollar a year. The offer has been ac- 
cepted by City Council. The tract is a 
full block in extent, and was purchased 
a year or two ago by the company to 
hold in reserve for possible building 

CHESLEY, Ont. Northern Textiles. 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capi 
tal stock of $100,000. The incorporato: 
are C. P. Wilkins, L. P. Wilkins, G. B 
Ottewell, H. Aiken, W H. Fenton, D. | 
Cameron. The company will take over | 
as a going concern the business now 
carried on at Chesley as the Chesley | 
Woolen Mills Co | 

RENFREW, Ontario. Renfrew Knit- | 
ting Co., Ltd., reports about one-third | 
of the usual force employed and about | 
a month’s business ahead on the books 
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FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 


The heads are of vulcanized 
hard fibre and are put on 
the barrel by our own ex- 


applied for)—they are guar- 
anteed to stay on (see Fig. 
A bushing of hard 


well - seasoned d ogwoo d 
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A Long 
Lasting 


Spool 


LESTERSHIRE 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere supplies that 
are soon worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a 
long life that almost makes them permanent fixtures of the mill. 


Valeaniwed Hard E.bre Llea q 


process (patent 





eliminates the tremendous Construction of Lestershire 
wear that so quickly ends Fibre Head Spools 
the ordinary spool Fag 2 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


13-21 Park Row, New York 
Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts 


Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. 








here are good reasons 
for the excellent service 
and long life of Barber 
Spinning and Twisting 
apes 































long before the first tape-driven 
cotton frame, the superiority of 
Barber Tapes for Worsted and Jute 
drives was firmly established 





[hat’s why practically every engineer 
chose the Barber Plant to produce a suit- 
able tape for the exacting service of the 
first tape-driven cotton frames 













The unsurpassed results that Barber 
Spinning and Twisting Tapes give to-day 
prove the wisdom of the engineers who 
chose Barber then and those who depend 
upon Barber now 









Barber Mfg. Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


A Wlessage 


To the “so-called” low-salaried 
Bookkeepers and Clerks of today 


YOU furnish the material from which will 
be selected the high-salaried Accounting 
Executives of tomorrow. 


Accounting knowledge and executive ability 
are required only thru hard work, intensive 
study, and sacrifice. There is no easy way. 
Personal development and advancement in 
any line follow the same old processes. Rec- 
ognize them, accept them, practice them. 


Go deeper than the debits and credits of 
your daily routine. Think in terms of 
Finance, of System, of Economy. Develop 
for your employer more than a trial balance. 


Familiarize yourself with costs—so that you 
may be able at all times to furnish your 
executive with dependable Figures and 
Facts. 


Avoid the feeling that the present is an 
era either for or of depression. For you it 
is not. Jt is your opportunity in your 
job. Your Character, your Ability and 
your Industry are needed now. 


Great awards await you—if you know and 
will apply your knowledge persistently, in- 
telligently, in the interest of the house you 
serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK ST. LouIS ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY RICH MOND 
BOSTON CLEVELAND BALTIMORE 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
CHICAGO DETROIT FORT WORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI HOUSTON 
ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 
TOLEDO 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 










Builders 


Designers €1es 





We Design and Build 


AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


that perform operations of 


| 

| 
Assembling Forming Producing 
Cartoning Filling Packing | 
Counting Grading Sewing | 
Cracking Japanning Special Work 
Corking Knitting Stamping 
Drying Laundry Wrapping 
Developing Labelling Weighing 
Folding Manufacturing 







An Automatic machine will save time and expense 
in the cost of your production. 


HERBERT H. GILES 


105 West 40th St., New York 


Salisbury Mill Specialties 
Piece Goods Tickets 


Weaving and Finishing Room 
Ledgers 


Designing Paper 
Special Books Made to Order 


Loom Tickets—Pin Tickets 
Quality Gummed Labels 


Shipping Tags and Tickets 


Tag Makers Since 1880 


Salisbury Mfg. Co. 


Adam Sutcliffe Co., Props. 
Providence, R. I. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Financial Markets 


Wanted Textile Shares 
Are Now Held Firmly 


Few Offerings of High Grade Stocks— 
Values of Most Inactive Issues Purely 
Nominal — Consolidated Textile 


Boston.—The American Woolen Co. 
issues are the only textile securities that 
have reacted to certain bullish develop- 
ments in the manner that might have 
een expected of all textile shares of a 
1igh grade nature, had the latter been 
ubject to the speculative operations 
that almost invariably anticipate or 
quickly reflect the effect of influential 
factors. If the threatened railroad 
strike had not been side-tracked for 
another six months, at least, it is fair 
to assume that textile and other indus- 
trial stocks would have been seriously 
depressed; the expected happened, and, 
therefore, stock values remain prac- 
tically unchanged, although there is no 
reason to believe that, in the case of 
high grade textiles, they have antici- 
pated the results of uninterrupted oper- 
ations and profits for another six 
months. Another important develop- 
ment of the week is the probability that 
there will be no early additional reduc- 
tion in wages by northern mills; Fall 
River was expected to take the lead in 
a further reduction on Dec. 1, but it is 
now understood that so many Fall River 
manufacturers oppose an additional re- 
duction as to render it impossible. The 
opposition is largely due to the impossi- 
bility of guaranteeing full operation of 
the mills, and also to the fact that an 
upward revision of wages has been 
started in the Scuth that will, if it be- 
comes general, materially reduce the 
wide margin that now exist. between 
northern and southern wages. The 
probability that there will be no immed- 
iate wage reduction. removes another 
factor that might have interrupted the 
steady operation of the mills, but it has 
had no effect as yet upon demand for 
textile shares or upon their stock values. 
Nevertheless, the textile situation is 
more stabilized than it has been at any 
previous period since last year’s perpen- 
dicular drop in prices and demand, and 
as soon as investors in textile shares 
become conscious of these facts a lar- 
ger demand is almost certain to develop. 

As previously noted, the American 
Woolen issues are the only textile 
shares that have shown substantial ac- 

ity during the week and a steady 
advance; the preferred has sold up to 
9%) and the common to 7834, the former 
remaining firm at the top price and the 
latter reacting slightly with recent sales 
within a range of 77 to 78. Amoskeag 

mmon has been in good demand with- 

a range of 97% to 9734, and Pacific 

Ss continued to sell in a small way ex- 
dividend at 161, or unchanged. In 
unlisted textiles there has been a steady 

mand for certain high grade shares. 


Consolidated Textile Report 


he discouraging statement of the 
nsolidated Textile Corporation for 
> six months cnded July 2, showing a 
heit of $673,777 after fixed charges 
1 depreciation, needs to be supple- 
ented with the statement that there 
has been a decided change for the bet- 
r during the last four months, with 
ich substantial earnings in September 





a 





and October as to encourage the hope 
that earnings during the last four 
months of the year may be large enough 
to at least offset the previous losses. 
The figures for the first six months of 
the year include for the first time the 
result of the operation of the properties 
of B. B. & R. Knight & Co., but in view 
of the abnormal conditions prevailing 
during that period the report furnishes 
no accurate basis for computing the 
probable future earning power of the 
consolidated mills; for much the same 
reason it cannot be expected that th 
figures for the last half of the year will 
show the advantage to the company of 
the recent acquisition of the Converse 
& Co. selling agency. 

Current assets and liabilicies for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1920, and 
July 2 compare as follows: 


CURRENT ASSETS 








July 2 Dec. 31, 
1921 1920 

COG > ki ondmevetens.cve $2,309,308 $2,373,372 

Inventories ......... 8,745,026 11,267,007 

Marketable investm’ts 440,055 58,017 
Accounts and notes 

receivable.......... 7,631,023 2,486,462 

TOUR. ec cswesnese $19,126,114 $16,068,998 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Bills payable ....... $12,793,929 $7,960,674 
Accounts payable 

(ine. to reserve)... 2,341,856 1,488,794 

Dividends payable ......... 602,183 

Property purchased...  ........ 384,400 

ROBE 0c trek cassis $15,135,786 $10,436,051 


It can be seen from this statement 
that the company found it necessary to 
borrow funds to finance a $5,000,000 in 
crease in accounts receivable, and the in- 
come account for the last six months, 
which shows interest on borrowed 
money aggregating $403,671, indicates 
that bank loans averaging $12,000,000 
were carried. The substantial liquida- 
tion of inventories has helped to reduce 
the bank loan account, and the advance 
in cotton prices may render further de- 
preciation unnecessary if the company 
owns its raw material at advantageous 
figures. The income account for the 
six months ended July 2 shows an op- 
erating profit of $695,957, before deduc- 
tions for depreciation, interest on bank 
loans and fixed charges, and demon- 
strates that interest on borrowed money 
amounting to $403,671 and depreciation 
of $458,889 were largely responsible for 
the deficit. 

The company is said to have orders 
on its books aggregating over $5,000,000, 
or enough to keep its plants running 
full during the balance of the year. Its 
plants are running close to full capacity 
at present, less tlan 3 per cent. of its 
733,000 spindles being idle, while its 
Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., are regularly turning out about 
25 per cent. more cloth than was pre- 
viously considered its maximum poss! 
ble output 


Tendency Is Upward 





General Improvement Noted in New Bed- 
ford Mill Shares 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Although the 
market does not reflect any outstand- 
ing gains, the quite demand for New 
Bedford mill shares has had the effect 
of strengthening several issues during 
the last few days. General dealing con- 
tinues to be of a quiet nature owing to 
the volume of shares available for sales 
being limited to small lots, for which 





tine banking. 
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More Than Routine Banking 


HE service we render 1s not limited to rou- 
Our customers are invited 
to consult with us about their financial or busi- 
We have special departments 


through which we are constantly giving infor- 
mation and assistance in matters outside the scope 


of ordinary banking service. 


We take pleasure 


in promoting the interests of our customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 





AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BSOILER FEED ANO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 





WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBSURGH,PA. 


ff United States 


Envelope Co. 


Common Stock 


Conservatively Capitalized 





Excellent Management 
Demonstrated Earning Capacity 


Price on Application 


M.H. WILDES & CO,, Ine. 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Established 1796 


BA ee 
nt R. 


peer rer ie 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 


turning paper, rag, corn husk 

and cotton calender rolls, 

hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 


JOHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
. NEW YORK CITY 
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RPABREERA 





A Special Process Belting 


Water, Steam and Weather Proof—Looks and Works Better Than Leather 


Positively will not shrink or 
slip — which means added 
efficiency 





UUM UAUUEDALUUUOLALEUUEOU OAT AAAEEA SEASONS 


Runs smoothly, noiselessly 
and Straight 


UULSUOAALLUA UAL SCALE AURA UAT 


Made in Thicknesses to Correspond with Leather 


Increases Efficiency Five Per Cent. 


Write for Details 


FABREEKA BELTING CO. 


30 INDIA STREET 











The Power of Tallulah 
Falls, Ga.. Developed 
by Six 


SMITH 


Hydraulic Turbines 
is 114,000 H. P. under 600 
ft. head (the highest head 
east of the Rockies) 











BULLETIN “ ¥ " CON- 
TAINS MUCH INTER- 
ESTING DATA. 


For over 40 years SMITH TURBINES have been 
installed in Textile Mills in all parts of the country and 
now enjoy an enviable reputation for dependability and 
efficiency 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO. York, Pa. 


BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL LANTA 
176 Federal St. 78 W. Monroe St. 405 Power Bldg. ciuizene 0. Bask 


ea 
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No Laps or Seams to Open 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you. Write for Booklet. 


REGISTERED 
TRACE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


(BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT) 


MUNNNTULN INA. ELUNE 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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there is a ready market if any are of- 
fered at present levels. The heaviest 
call has been noted in Nashawena, Non- 
quitt, Gosnold and Wamsutta. 

Gosnold common, which has advanced 
in a quiet manner during the last six 
weeks, is now freely sought at 117%, 
registering a gain of 2% points from 
last week, or an advance of 17% points 
since the first of the year. This stock 
sold as high as 155 at one time in 1920, 
but dropped to par at the end of the 
year. Holmes common is now bid at 
290, a gain of 5 points over last week, 
and equal to the highest point last year, 
when the lowest figure at which it sold 
was 250. This stock has continued to 
pay $5.00 per share through each of the 
three quarters this year. 


Nashawena Gains Five Points 

Nashawena has advanced to 135 in 
the bid price, having strengthened 5 
points, while the asking price is quoted 
at 145. Nashawena stock is hard to se- 
cure, and there has probably been more 
dealing in this issue than any other on 
the market during the year. 

Nonquitt has been particularly active 
in the way of inquiry but there is an 
absence of shares. The stock shows a 
gain of 5 points in the bid price to 105, 
while the asking price is listed at 108. 

Sharp common advanced one point in 
the bid price to 113, the asking price of 
116 having been withdrawn from the 
list. Soule is in some demand, the bid 
price having gained 2% points to 157%. 
Wamsutta stock is scarce, an advance of 
3 points in the bid price to 118 failing to 
bring out any stock for sale. 

Kilburn and Whitman Weaken 

Kilburn asking price weakened 10 
points to 230, the bid price being quoted 
at 210. Whitman lost 10 points, being 
offered at 200, the bid price being 185. 
City is down to 205 as the asking price, 
a loss of 5 points, and 70 points lower 
than its high selling mark last year. The 
directors are paying $2 for the final 
quarter, making $8 for the year, com- 
pared to the $23 which was the aggre- 
gate disbursement in 1920. Sharp also 
is paying $2 for the final quarter, or $8 
as the distribution for the year. Last 
year the sum of $16 was paid. 


Dividend 


Fall River’s Total Quarterly Dividends 
Lowest for Five Years 


Fatt River, Mass.—Stockholders of 
the Pocasset Mfg. Co. were surprised 
this week when they learned that the 
directors had authorized a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. The checks 
they received the first of the month 
represented the first return on _ their 
shares at hand for the present year. 
Deprivation was not of consequence, 
for last year dividends amounted to 25 
per cent. For the three-year period, 
1917-1919, dividends totaled 32% per 
cent. With the exception of 1914 and 
1915, when the rates were respectively 
2% and 1 per cent., holders of shares 
fared fairly well for a decade, which 
had some spells of textile dullness. 

Critics of the Shove administration 
have been heard to say that the resump- 
tion of dividends was prompted by a 
desire to moderate the vehemence of 
the leader of the movement against the 
treasurer, W. Frank Shove. Attorney 
Edward A. Thurston, whose arraign- 
ment of the official at the annual meet- 
ing last January caused the appointment 
of a committee of investigation, which 
failed to perform its duties, has said 
and done little since a special audit in 
April showed an excess of quick assets 


Pocasset Pays 


TEXTILE WORLD 


amounting to $345,054, has been quoted 
as saying that he will renew his fight 
at the annual meeting. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of the treasurer 
as Mr. Thurston weighs them, he avoids 
any insinuation that the Pocasset’s 
finances have been impaired. 


Quarter’s Dividends 


The Pocasset dividend will not pre- 
vent the quarterly compilation from 
being the poorest for 1921. The ap- 
proximation, $630,000, compares with 
$936,150 for the first quarter, $766,575 
for the half year and $741,575 for the 
third period. It is necessary to go back 
five years to find another showing under 
$700,000. Dividends distributed the first 
quarter of 1916 aggregated $342,317, and 
the second quarter the amount was 
$409,675. When the Sagamore’s divi- 
dend was lowered from 10 per cent. to 
5 per cent. it became clear that the final 
declarations would be the smallest for 
the year. There was no addition to the 
list of non-paying stocks—Arkwright, 
Laurel Lake, Hargraves and Parker. 
Only the Stevens increased the rate. 


Stock Wiped Out 


Brokers are not looking for a reac- 
tion in the share market because of the 
troubles of the Hargraves and _ the 
Parker. Whatever effect there might 
be was discounted last May, when in 
utter hopelessness of the success of any 
plan of reorganization, Hargraves stock- 
holders voted discretionary power to the 
committee handling the company’s af- 
fairs. That was tantamount to the 
giving up of all rights in the property 
and a virtual invitation to creditors to 
recoup themselves as best they could. 
In sanctioning formally sale of the 
plant to the Parker Mills, the losers 
supposedly benefitted the sister corpora- 
tion to the extent of enabling it to in- 
crease its plant for a great deal under 
replacement value. As the Parker 
stockholders virtually voted themselves 
out of existence when they reduced 
their capital seven-eighths and sanc- 
tioned recapitalization for $2,750,000, 
time will determine whether the Har- 
graves equipment will prove an asset or 
liability. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


shares 


Shares. Mills. Par. Price. Change. 
22,565 U. S. Worsted com.100 5c — 7c 
24 Ludlow Mfg. Asso.100 131% + 8% 
55 Plym’th Cordage..100 161% —29% 

20 Mass. Cotton Mills 
GEN eo cee kc sas -100 142% + 6% 
1 Nashua Mfg. Co...100 88% 4 % 


300 Scotia Worsted....100 $50 lot 
725 Strathmore W'ted.100 $50 lot 


S <aty meee. CO... 100 175 —51% 





23,698 . Total. 

In addition to the above, 12 Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. full paid rights sold at 92%, 
an advance of 4% points. 


Dividends Declared 


Pay- Stock of 


Mill Rate Per'd able. Record 
Renfrew Mfg. Co. Lot Q Nov.1 Oct. 26 
City Mill ...cceess Q Nov.1 Oct. 27 
Davol Cotton Mills" 

COGS 60 cei sa as 1%% Q Jan.2,’22 Dec. 23 
Sea'n’t Mills, Corp. a Q Nov.1 Oct, 81 
Nashawena ....... Q Nov.1 Oct. 25 
Nonquitt ......... 4 Q Nov.1 Oct. 25 
pe CEE 2% Q Nov.1 Oct. 25 
York Mfg. Co..... 6% SA Dec.1 Nov. 4 
*Ludlow Mfg. Asso. = Q Dec.1 Nov. 2 
Merrim’k Mfg. Co. Q Dec.1 Nov. 2 
Mass. Cot. Mills. "a Q Nov. 10 Oct. 20 





* Special dividend of $1.00. 


Financial Notes 


La GrancE, Ga.—The stockholders of 
the Dunson Mills in annual session here 


declared a dividend of 26 per cent, 4 
per cent quarterly and 10 per cent extra. 
The dividend was paid out of the earn- 
ings of the year, and not out of the 
surplus. 
The 
Adams, 
te rly 


Renfrew Manufacturing Co., 
Mass., on Nov. 1 paid a quar- 
dividend of 1% per cent. on its 
common stock to stockholders of record 
of Oct. 26, 1921. 

La Grance, Ga.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Hillside 
Cotton Mills a semi-annual dividend of 
4 per cent was declared. Two other 
La Grange mills also declared dividends 
recently. The Unity Cotton Mills de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 6 per 
cent, and the La Grange Mills declared 
a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley 
Bid. Asked 
Aoushmet MUS ..cccccocccccvces 152% 
Reaenn Mfe. Co., com.......--- . i 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd.......++.- a 95 
Booth Mfg. Co., com........-. as 152% 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd.....ceccece 110 112 
Bristol Mig. COccccccssccsccces wae 180 
Butler? Mle, CO... cccccceccevces 140 155 
ais ee a ee aa 205 
Dartmouth Mfg., com........++- 230 250 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd..........- 75 des 
Fairhaven Mills, com........-- oh 185 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...........- cue 89 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com..... Saucon 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd. ; 90 
Grinnell Mfg. Co......ccccceeees 1560 160 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.......-+-++++. 150 +s 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com 290 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... cae ee ae 
Kilburn Mills .. ° ~- 216 230 
Manomet Mills ; 112 115 
Nashawena Mills 7 135 145 
NellG Mille... cccccccccccccceses 260 oe 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com........-. 127 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd. 87% ‘ 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 105 108 
Pierce Mill .....ceccccccccceeces 430 aa 
Potomska Mills ......--+eee+e0:- 190 220 
Quissett Mills, com........++--- eee 260 
«uissett Mills, pfd........---- 96 eine 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com. ‘ 113 : 
Sharp Mfg. Co., =. iutacelte's emake 102% 105 
Soule Mills ..... ea wate 157% 
Taber Mills “nee Bae ae 135 
Wamsutta Mills .......eeeeeee+s 115 or 
Whitman Milla ......-seceeeees 185 200 





* Ex-dividend. 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 


Cotton Stock Bid Asked. 
American Linen Co......++-+++: 110 
Arkwright Mills ......-+-eeeee. 60 
Barnard Mfg. Co......seeeeeees 110 
Bourne Mille ....cccccccccveses as 
Border City Mfg. Co.....-...++++ 125 
Chace Mille ..ccccccccccccecsess 115 
Chariton Mille ....cccccccccccees 140 
Cornell Mille ....ceceeeeccceces 185 
Conanicut Mille .....--.seeeeees 135 oe 
Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton)........ nae 90 
DavoOl Mills ..ccccccccrcecves - 112 118 
Davia Mille ..ccccccccccesescces 110 117 
Flint Mille .....cccecscccccceees 185 ia 
Granite Mille ..cccccccccsccccs wx 125 
King Philip Mill@......ccccccces 140 150 
Laurel Lake Mills.......eee-e+% eve eee 
Lincolm Mig. CO..cccccccccscces 130 
Merchants Mfg. Co.......-+.++5- 175 
Mechanica Mille ....cccccccveses 125 
Narragansett Mills ........++++. 125 eve 
Osborn Mille ...cccccssescceecss 105 115 
POT Be ke vdcc caste havens 5 mas 
Pilgrim Mills, COM........cee0- wes 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd.........-066- 100 
POCRREEE BED GOs cvccceevsnenve 72 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co.......-- en 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.....-cecceees 350 ane 
Seaconnet Mills ........ eescoceoe ove 76 
GHOVS BAIS hoc dcscvcdcceccucess eee 80 
Stafford Mille ......-.secccscees 1256 135 
Stevens Mfg. CO......eeeeeeeees 120 eee 
Tecumseh Mills ....... eevccces oe ess eee 
Union Cotton Mig. Co. .ccccceces 200 eae 
Wampanoag Mills .........++0-- 140 155 
Weetamore Mills ........-sec00> ee 112 


Miscellaneous Shares 


Bid and Asked Pricea. 
Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bid. Asked. 

RR. v8.66 6 ete eRe ACW 96 oe 
WAS ceccccscvecceccceccesose BS ee 
Bigelow-Hartford, com, ...... 125 130 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd. ...... 98 ge 
Brookside .....cceceecececees 165 ee 
Columbus Mfg. ...+-++es+++++ 160 ee 
SE | KhoWesartcencenveseece 105 110 
WMAWOPAR cccoccccccccsvcacccs 75 75 
Bverett ...cccccccccccccccccce 176 ee 
Vase AIPGGR ..ccccccescecocsss 116 119 
Gluck Mills .....cecccceccees - 95 
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Great Falla ....cceees-seeeees 118 
Hamilton Mfg. ..... 91 
Hamilton Woolen .........-- 70 
Lancaster, com. .... - 125 
Lancaster, pf. .........cceee 96 
LAROtt .cceces 165 
Lawrence ....-+..- 120 
Lowell Bleachery 32 
Ba@low MEG. .ccccess 129 
Lyman . Veiawes .169 
Massachusetts Sateaws 140 
Merrimack, com. . en 88 
Merrimack, pfd. ....cccc.+00. 12 
Nashua, com ‘ ~ 88 
POGRNGR, POR, cvecccccecsceece 95 
Naumkeag . are - 190 
Pepperell — : ae 180 
Plymouth Cordage ........ 157 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 130 
U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd....... .-10 
Waltham ney paces eons Bae 
Ware  vcrnctssetvecreecunee . 90 
NOGE WORRG (Vi ctaveeeureweue 112 
WRCins sp asiaacsasn a tananeees 190 


207 


122 
94 


160 

15 
140 
100 
120 
200 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 





Quotations furnished by A. M. Law 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills. 
American Spinning Co........ 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com..... 66 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... ‘ << 
Aragon Mills .... emus 190 
Arcade Cotton Millis... ciesceus ; 
Arcadia Mills ... tac onee es 200 
Arkwright Mills i-tnee ween 200 
,ugusta Factory, Ga aniele 40 
Avondale Mills, Ala ‘ wig ae 
Banna Mills ‘ a 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........000. 210 
Belton Cotton Mills...........- - 
jelton Cotton Mills, pfd.... os 
Brogom Mille «..csccscssvcccucce 85 
Calhoun Mills cueee . 
Chesnee Mills .. sweisceae, aa 
Chiquola Mills, com wend 130 
Chiquola Mills, pfd ‘ ua 74 
Clifton Mfg. Co.... Sane eo Ces ee 
Clinton Cotton Mills uN “en ae 
Courtenay Mfg. Co awee) owe 
Columbus Mfg. Co.. : ee: ae 
Cowpens Mills “< 
D. E. Converse Co < dacsinte Dae 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala cide oecn ee 
Darlington Mfg. Co : ; oy 
Drayton Mills ... Per , 42 
Dunean Mills, com... : “vaees ae 
Dunean Mills, pfd....... : 838 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 120 
Easley Cotton Mills. eons 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga......... 8 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga..... 00 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. Menenene ae 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga., com. 100 
Glenwood Mills : Aco 100 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co........ 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd...... ae 
Gitok, BEING ccaccanvcccscecrs . 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... eee ee 
Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 175 
Grendel Mills .....cccceeceeeess 100 
Hamrick Mille ...ccccccsccrsecs 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.. : 305 
Henrietta Mills, N. C.....+-ee+- a 
Hermitage Mille .....cccreveves 100 
Inman Mills ..ccscccccvcccveses 80 
Taman Mille, BiG. ccc ccseds ; 92 
Internat. Mills, com. (par $5 50)... 40 
SOCHSOR BAUS cc ccccccasece ; ‘ ‘ 
SOGROT TRUS cc ccwcseseccoes «» 246 
po i | ee ain 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga <o aan 
Lancaster Cotton Mills......... 175 
Laurens Cotton Mills.........- 100 
Limestone Cotton Mills.. 
Loray Mills, N. C., com. 
Loray Mills, N. C., 1st pfa. 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 
Mariboro Mille ....ccece- etare\. ae 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga... 136 
Millis Mie. Co....ece- wes « ae 
Mollohon Mfg. Co...... 110 
Monarch Mills ........ 115 
Newberry Cotton Mills.......... we 
Ninety-Six Mills ...... 150 
Norris Cotton Mills............. 100 
Oconee Mills, COM.......+-e+e-- 125 
Orr Cotton Mills....... cee oe 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. ‘ . 89 
Pacolet Mfg. Co....... ‘ . 130 
Pacolet Mfs, Ca., DIG... .cececs 93 
Panola Millm@ 2. wccscccccscccvese <. 
Pelham Mills .......++- ‘eeewws 
Pelzer Mfg. Co.......... ‘ 114 
Pickens Cotton Mills............ 100 
Piedmont Mfg. Co....... ciate ae BOO 
Pee. FP . Wa. See Cb a.dvivccenecs 100 
Poinsett Mille ....c.ccccecees ‘ ee 
Riverside Mills, com.(par ane ; 10 
eee eer — 
Sibley Mfg. Co B@iccceces 48 
Spartan Mills ........--- 111 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25). 28 
Tycapan MINS ..ccccccccccceess 
Union-Buffalo Mills, com........ 22 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd.... 85 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.... 37 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com...... ‘ 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd...... 96 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co............ 145 
Warrem MIS, COicccccccccccecds 3 
Warrem Mig. Cori, PIGs i ccccccece 
Watts Mills, com.............-. 
Watts Mills, ist pfd............ 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd............ 
Whitney Mfg. Co.....c-eee-eess i 
Williamston Mills ...... eesabece 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills.......... 150 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com..... 100 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd..... 73 
Woodside Cot. Mills, guaranteed .. 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills........ 99 


& Co., 


Asked 


105 
300 
70 


°40 


90 


112 
200 


130 
160 


or 
20 


136 


76 


210 
130 


105 


7 
n 


oo 


135 
90 
i1 

100 
55 
30 

220 
91 
42 


89 
100 


110 
95 
190 
200 
102 
75 
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OLD BOREAS 


O the ancients the North Wind was 
a blusterer, who sent his icy blasts 
to treble the hardships of the sea. 


That was before men built steamships to 
outride his storms and fashioned, with 
modern skill, warm woolen clothing to 
defy his frigid gales. 


From Grecian mythology to the modern 
machinery in the fifty-seven mills of the 
American Woolen Company is a jump 
that spans the entire recorded history of 
the world. 


Yet, within that time, the achievement 
of the American Woolen Company has 
never been surpassed. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company 
225 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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ABEECO 


At Boston 


Abeeco Artsilk Tops for 
blending with wool in the 
manufacture of Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns at- 
tracted much attentionat 
the Textile Exposition. 


Yarns spun from this 
blend were the object of 
much admiration and 
their immediate use in 
many types of fabrics 1s 
assured. 


IUD Ii il ANU AMA hil Hl (A 


rae Mill, ie 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mills at Philadelphia 
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OOL GOODS 


MARKETS 








Threatened Strike Center 
of Dress Goods Interest 


Dispute Hinges on Question of Piece- 
Work—Market Demand Arrested by 
This New Complication 

Overshadowing all considerations of 
immediate market tendencies in women’s 
wear piece goods is the threatened gar- 
ment strike and its probable effect upon 
the development of the season. As this 
is written on Wednesday nothing defi- 
nite can be stated as to the result of 
the strike vote which is being taken. 

Although selling agents appear to be 
pretty generally of the impression that 
nominally a strike will be called, opin- 
ions differ as to the extent to which it 
will be participated in by the workers, 
and its probable duration. The majority 
opinion, however, seems to incline to the 
belief that the strike will fail for the 
same reason that caused the collapse of 
the rail strike, namely the lack of popu- 
lar support. The importance of this in- 
fluence in determining the issue of a 
strike is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. 


Hinges on Piece-Work 


Although the threatened strike has 
grown out of the announcement of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association that piece-work, 
lower wages and shorter hours would be 
put into effect on November 14, the 
question of piece-work is the real issue 
at stake. The employers were forced 
into the week-work system by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union at a time when conditions in the 
labor market gave the employes the whip 
hand. From the employers’ standpoint 
it has never been satisfactory. 

The most essential point, according to 
many factors, is that the week-work 
system permits of no intelligent knowl- 
edge of manufacturing costs. The speed 
with which employes work under this 
system is largely determined by the 
amount of work which is ahead of them 
and other extraneous conditions of the 
moment. The result is that there is no 
uniformity in costs from time to time in 
the industry. 

It is stated on all sides that there has 
been a great deal of “soldiering” on 
the job. It is held that workers are not 
doing half the work which they might. 
The correction of this condition is the 
paramount issue at stake. 


Market Conditions 


It can easily be realized that, in the 
face of this threatened strike, market 
development has been arrested. Gar- 
ment makers naturally are not inclined 
to purchase goods which may not be 
made up for some time. Spot demand 
has been maintained to some extent, 
particularly in cloakings, but spring or- 
ders are limited to samples which gar- 
ment makers wish to get made up be- 
fore the strike materializes so that they 
may be able to show their lines when 
the time comes. An important line of 
dress goods for spring, 1922, which was 
opened recently was described by the 
selling agent as going very slowly in 
view of the fact that it had run into 
the strike snag. In this particular case, 
however, the mill had done a verv large 


business in men’s wear and had not been 
counting on its dress goods line to any 
great extent. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
Parker, Wilder & Co., 215 Fourth 
avenue, New York, have been appointed 
exclusive selling agents for the dress 
goods manufactured by C. J. Milne & 
























turing conditions. 










Sons, Philadelphia. 


This is a compara- 
tively new development with this mill. 
The fabrics manufactured are worsteds. 


That the threatened strike comes at 
the very best time from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint is the opinion of a 
certain selling agent who points out that 
garment makers will get out their sam- 
ple lines even if they have to have them 
made in homes, and in the natural 
course of events will not start showing 
them until some time in December. 
Consequently, this is really a between- 
season period. As a matter of fact the 
placing of orders is coming nearer and 
nearer to the time of consumption and 
the real buying does not set in until 
buyers come to New York for the job- 
bers’ meetings in January. 

Nevertheless, it is generally felt that 
should the strike materialize it will 
mean a poor season. 

A mill man stated this week that he is 
in thorough sympathy with the garment 
makers in their present difficulty be- 


underwear. 
demand from Far East. 
coarse crossbreds about 5 per cent. above opening rates, but 
medium and fine crossbreds were par to 5 per cent. lower. French 
demand improved toward end of sale. Out of 150,000 bales sold, 





17,000 bales went to Continent. 


since April of last year. 


| The combination of a rail strike which was averted at the 

| eleventh hour, a milk drivers’ strike which deprived New York 
and its environs of this important food product, and a possible 
coal strike, has put garment makers and dress goods selling agents 
in no very amiable frame of mind to consider the threatened gar- 
ment strike which is casting its shadow over a season which is suf- 
ficiently uncertain without any added complications. 

Practically all selling agents interviewed on the matter were 
unanimous in asserting the opinion that the time for a show down 
has come and that the garment manufacturers have no choice but 
to fight. Far above the question of wages and hours, they believe, 
is the consideration as to whether or not workers ought to be al- 
lowed to continue to tell their employers how they are to manage 
their own businesses. They admit that employes are entitled to a 
voice as to the conditions under which they are to work, but they 
do not feel that an unsound policy of management, such as week- 
work has proved to be can be forced upon the shops any longer. 

Consumers are demanding moderate priced clothing. No further 
reduction can be taken out of the fabric under present manufac- 

Consequently, it has to result from reduced 
labor costs and greater working efficiency. It is felt that popular 
sentiment will eventually impress upon the minds of the workers | 
the fact that their own interests as well as those of their employers 
are bound up in a satisfactory solution of this problem. | 


cause he, himself, would not permit his 
mill to be operated under anything but 
a piece work system. He feels that 
piece goods men want to see the issue 
fought out even if it means less buying 
this season. 

There is a general feeling that a 
large number of the garment workers 
will not go out unless they are intimi- 
dated and it is felt that lack of popular 





support will tend to suppress militant 
methods. 


Bradford Piece Goods 
Trade Is Improving 


More Hopeful Signs in Market—B. A. W. 
R. A. Offers More Fine Wool, But 


Arrangements Are Inconvenient 
(Rrom our Regular Correspondent) 


BrapFrorD, Enc., Oct. 18.—Although it 
can be said without exaggeration that 
there is not a piece goods merchant of 
any standing in this country who is 
doing a satisfactory turnover, there are 
distinct signs of improvement, and the 
outlook is better now than it has been 
at any time since the slump began. In 
Botany gabardines, women’s coatings, 
and in many better class lines, substan- 
tial weights have been removed from 
stock, and here and there manufactur- 

(Continued on page 211) 


BRADFORD CABLE 

Bradford, Eng., Nov. 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 
—Bradford market shows improved tone. 
crossbreds hardening; fine and medium crossbreds firm. Botany 
yarns are slightly dearer. Good demand on yarns from Midlands, 
due to vogue for knitted garments and revival of trade in winter 
Lightweight piece goods moving steadily and good 
London sales closed with merinos and 


Merinos and coarse 


Home takings were the largest 





Spotty Condition in 
Men’s Wear Piece Goods 


Opinions Differ as to Amount of Busi- 
ness Done, But in General, Demand 
Has Subsided to Some Extent 
This has been one of those weeks 
when it is difficult to get the same story 
regarding the market in men’s wear 
piece goods from two consecutive in 
terviews. Last week, there was unani- 
mity of opinion to the effect that busi- 
ness showed a marked improvement, es- 
pecially on spot demand for fall. This 
week, been de- 
cidedly scattered and while one factor 
will state that there has been a marked 
falling off in buying, another will term 
his business for the week as the best in 

several weeks. 
Spurt Subsides 

The latter remark, however, seemed 
to apply particularly to selling agents 
who handle lines of low priced goods. 
Taking the market by and large, it 
seems to be pretty fairly evident that 
the buying spurt developed during the 
latter half of October has subsided to 
some extent. There are various rea- 
sons given for this slackening of in- 
terest and the most common one seems 
to be the old story of the weather. It 
is true that at least the first half of this 
week was much too warm for November 
and this fact undoubtedly tended to re- 
strict sales at retail. 

Another reason ascribed for the 
change in market conditions, namely the 
difficulty of making collections, is so 
closely bound up with the question of 
the weather that it can hardly be given 
as a separate cause. The entire dis 
tributing system in the clothing indus- 
try can be said to be financially in a 
frozen condition. Collections are dif- 
ficult all along the line and clothiers are 
limited in their purchases of goods by 
the extent to which retailers can move 
fall stocks. 

Covered Nearby Needs 


Outside of these two fundamental in- 
fluences which have tended to retard 
free development of business ever since 
the beginning of the fall, there is an- 
other fact mentioned by a selling agent 
this week which undoubtedly has had 
considerable to do with the falling off in 
interest noted recently in many sections 
of the market. He pointed out that, 
with the first appearance of cold 
weather, clothiers came into the goods 
market and bought in limited quanti- 
ties but sufficient to take care of their 
needs for a short while ahead. They 
are now working on these materials and 
there is nothing in the market situation 
to induce them to anticipate further into 
the future than their nearby require- 
ments necessitate. Consequently, the 
last week may be regarded as an in- 
termediate period between two spurts 
of the spasmodic sort of buying which 
is featuring the woolen goods trade. 

Development of duplicate orders for 
spring is extremely slow. Tropicals ap- 
pear to be about the only exception, 
there have been some good re-orders in 
that end of the market. The clothiers’ 
spring season is decidedly spotty to date 
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interest seems to have 
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DOBBINS 
SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 








J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


**ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


OSG 


penta Loa 


The Crayon that Answers 
Every Requirement 


Eclipse Mill Crayons are low in price and there are no 
broken crayons to waste. Their soft velvety texture pre- 
vents damage to the finest fabric. The colors are very 


bright, but disappear with simplest treatment. Send for 
samples. 





The Eclipse Mill Crayon Co., Lowell, Mass. 





W.H.DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


and has a good way to go before it 
may be considered to be in full swing. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The appointment of Parker, Wilder 
& Co. as selling agents for the dress 
goods of C. J. Milne & Sons which is 
announced in another column, does not 
affect the relation of L. Bachmann & 
Co., 257 Fourth avenue, New York, who 
continue as selling agents for the men’s 
wear product of that mill. 

Overcoatings continue to be the bright 
spot of the market and completely over- 
shadow suitings in spot demand. Many 
factors state that they are unable to 
furnish several of their lines of over- 
coatings. 

Fancy back overcoatings are still re- 
ceiving the emphasis. A selling agent 
stated this week that in his opinion pes- 
simistic talk regarding the future of 
these fabrics emanated from mills which 
were unable to produce a good cloth of 
this nature. He is of the opinion that 
the future is bright for all mills which 
can manufacture a desirable fancy back 
overcoat 

New York clothiers are very largely 
engaged on overcoats and this has 
helped maintain spirited spot demand. 

An advocate of the weather as the 
source of most of the good or ill in 
the present market, stated that it is sur- 
prising how quickly the piece goods 
trade reflects slight changes in climatic 
conditions. He said that a cold week- 
end will be followed immediately by a 
marked increase in orders on Monday 
morning. 

In discussing the slow development of 
duplicates for spring, a selling agent 
remarked that the principal activity was 
limited to factors who had _ surplus 
goods which has not been delivered and 
which they are willing to offer at a 
price well under quotations on advance 
goods in order to clear them out of 
stock. When asked if he was not con- 
fusing the fall and spring situations, he 
countered with a question as to how 
much real difference exists between 
heavy weights and light weights today. 
In his opinion we are coming nearer 
and nearer to a universal weight. 

“T can take two pieces of cloth, one 
a 12-ounce and the other a 10-ounce 
weight, put a mill finish on one and a 
clear finish on the other, and you won't 
be able to tell the difference,” he stated. 

The significance of this remark was 
borne out by a factor who stated that 
he was selling 13-ounce pencil stripes 
from stock for spring to clothiers who 
saw a chance to get them at a price. 

A selling agent sent one of his men 
down to a customer to try to make a 
difficult collection. The clothier took 
the visitor out into his shop, showed him 
his extensive surplus stocks, and re- 
marked: ‘“ When I can get rid of that 
stuff, I will be only too glad to pay you 
in full.” This, after all, is one of the 
most important considerations now. 

Orders from tailors-to-the-trade are 
still extremely slow and the opinion in 
the market is that they have not covered 
anywhere near half their requirements. 
Moreover there is a very strong belief 
that this does not represent merely a 
postponement of orders but that it is 
extremely doubtful whether their pur- 
chases will develop to anything like its 
full extent. It is felt that their busi- 
ness has been very poor and that they 
will probably be content with dressing 
up their surplus stock. 
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Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 
and Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear. 
Uniform cloths a specialty. 


Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
and Knitting. 


; 
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§ 
: 
_ LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
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Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Genera! Manager) 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
Seeaevveerarenneerarnenenee een eee enr sree rneregen eee ereeeeeyrnayeapenen reve eenyeaTen ee eT ener eeT eT ETT 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 









Trade Mark Registered 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths Velours. 
Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 





The World’s Largest Textile 


Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same stand- 
ard of service; made for all 
tetxile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 
free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 














Parks-Cramer Company 
ineer$ & Contractors 
tt jal Piping and Air Conditromng 
Profit by 
“HIGH D CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Crarlotre 
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BOX 
SHOOKS 


o 


Superior Quality 


“Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish. satisfactory 
service, prompt atten- 
tion and best material 
of its kind, send _ speci- 
fications and let us quote 
prices.” 


C. M. Wall © Son 
Sales Office 
Lexington - - N.C 


Plants at 


Southmont, N.C. Thomasville, N C. 
Durham, N. C. 


Make out a list now 
of the idle Machinery 
or Supplies which you 
cannot use. Send it to 
the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
Textile World. We 
will tell you how 
much space to take 
and the cost of the 
advertisement. 


Textile World 
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Bradford Market 
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ers, both in the woolen and worsted 
branches, have been able to increase 
their running hours. Taking the West 
Riding as a whole, however, it is doubt- 
ful whether the manufacturing industry 
is averaging more than 22 hours weekly 
The greatest weakness is in crossbred 
cloths, which are on offer by merchants 
at considerably less than they would 
cost to make, but they are difficult to 
clear, and apparently many mouths must 
elapse before stocks of these goods can 
be brought within reasonable compass. 
The strongest section so far as fully 
manufactured goods are concerned, is 
that which produces knitted garments, 
both for outer and under wear. The 
demand is brisk, and it would be more 
so if the weather became colder. At 
present it is more like summer than late 
autumn, but nevertheless retailers are 
taking in good weights of winter goods. 
Advance in Wool Values 

The advance in wool values is also 
causing more inclination to cover for 
next season’s spring trade in dress 
goods and men’s wear fabrics. The 
hardening tendency in the prices of tops 
and yarns, has stiffened the tone of the 
market in every branch but the ad- 
vance becomes less pronounced the fur- 
ther one goes from the new material. 
Exporters who were hard hit by cancel- 
lations when the slump commenced, are 
exercising caution in dealing with Far 
Eastern countries, and a warning has 
been published in the Board of Trade 
Journal with regard to securing satis- 
factory guarantees. The extraordinary 
slump in the mark is also causing un- 
easiness with regard to the European 
financial situation. 

At Bradford there are still combs 
waiting for fine wool, and the trade con- 
tends that values are being forced arti- 
ficially to a dangerously high point by 
inadequate offerings. The position of 
affairs creates all the more anxiety 
among users because the new clip is due 
on the market in Australia next month, 
and naturally they do not to desire to 
have to buy it with values at a high 
peak. 

More Cautious Tone 

When at last week end, Continental 
activity began to wane in London, there 
was an instant falling off in inquiries 
for tops at Bradford. The further 
slump in the value of the mark is bound 
to have its effect sooner or later, when 
previously acquired German credits on 
this side are exhausted. It is reported 
also that there are big weights of wool 
at Dunkirk, ready for the French tex- 
tile industry. If Continental demand 
does ease off for a substantial length of 
time, it is hardly likely that home de- 
mand will be sufficient to maintain 
wool eprices at late rates, seeing that 
they are relatively above the Bradford 
level of quotations for tops. Users at 
this center have in most cases covered 
their needs for the next two months 
and are now content to hold aloof until 
they see what will be the outcome of 
the new demand for more generous 
offerings. A significant phase of the 
market is that nobody is prepared to 
risk buying for next year, and at the 
same time topmakers will not quote a 
penny below prompt rates, for 1922 de- 
livery. Some of them were badly 
caught by the recent rise, and are not 
prepared to take further risks until the 
raw material outlook is more clearly de- 
fined. 
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LUSINESS HOUSES SHOULD NOW ORDER THEIR 
STEEL ENGRAVED SPECIALLY DESIGNED GREETING 


ARDS. BUSINESS GREETING CARDS ARE A GREAT 
BUT INEXPENSIVE. BUSINESS ASSET.NOT AN ADVER: 
TISEMENT BUT A RECOGNITION OF THE GOOD 
WILL EXTENDED YOU DURING THE PAST YEAR, 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO WISH YOUR FRIEND 
seged AND) CUSTOMER A PROSPEROUS COMING YEAR. 
Mab yeee SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST. Wi 
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Exact Production Figures 


Guessing at production costs is too expensive, in 
modern business. 









The Productimeter 


will give you exact figures at any time. With correct production figures, it 
is easy to know production costs. 
The Productimeter is always on the job—never lays off—is never 
late—never forgets to “chalk up”—never “loses track.” 
Your operatives appreciate it, as it enables them to see exactly 
their rate of work—and pay. It spurs them on to beat the pre 
vious day’s record—which increases production. 











Write today for more information 
about this efficient factory aid. 


Durant Mfg. Co., Miwautee. wis. 
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T. V. COTTER & SONS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 
BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutches 
TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 


HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 
859 BROADWAY SouTH Boston, Mass. 








DRAWINGS 


AND BIRD’S EYE VIEWS 
OF BUILDINGS 
FOR ADVERTISING 


CANTER & BAYHA 


146 W. 55th St., New York City 721 Walnut St., Philadelphia 










Grrier Faaineering @roration | Air Conditioning 






750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. (MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 
NEWARK, N. J. HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO | WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Bulletins upon Request 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
Automatic transfer from nbbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 
Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


cial 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








Wool Hosiery Demand 
Is Outstanding Feature 


Hosiery Market Is Quiet Generally, But 
Wool and Novelty Lines Are Re- 
ported to Be Active Sellers 
The active demand for both men’s 
and women’s wool hosiery is the out- 
standing feature of the present hosiery 
market. Buyers declare the retailer 
is selling this class of hosiery in very 
satisfactory volume and is desirous of 
buying still further, as the general con- 
sensus of opinion of the retail trade is 
that this class of hosiery will be the 
season’s leading seller. In the cotton 
branch of the market manufacturers 
claim that the price of raw materials is 
the main handicap to better business. 
While the demand for the past two 
weeks has shown a tendency to slacken, 
sellers, nevertheless, feel that the potent 
buying power is there, and should man- 
ufacturers be able to name lower prices 
on low end goods, the trade believes 
the movement of this class of hosiery 
would increase. Silks are not the ac- 
tive sellers they were a month ago. 
Buyers are hoping for lower prices on 
full-fashioned goods and the opinion 
prevails that on seamless goods job- 
bers have enough stock to take care 

of their customers for the present. 
Novelties Sell 

“The cry is for something novel,” 
said a prominent selling agent in dis- 
cussing the market’s status. His asser- 
tion is borne out by the statements of 
several other sellers who declare that 
their best lines are the ones which lend 
some novel effect to the product. Ac- 
cording to these sellers, buyers declare 
that the consumer is demanding a cer- 
tain amount of the novelty effects in 
all hosiery. On misses’ ribs, three- 
quarter length, for example, the ordi- 
nary plain, 1 x 1 rib stocking has not 
been selling, but two concerns have re- 
cently brought out a_ three-quarter 
length stocking with a novel top and 
according to report buyers are willing 
to place very sizable orders for this 
class of goods. Plain goods have been 
stagnant at $3.00 and $3.25, but with 
the addition of the fancy top these 
stockings are bringing a higher price 
and are selling in an active way. An- 
other instance is that of a certain sell- 
ing agent who had a ladies’ mock seam 
silk number which was not selling. The 
seller decided to try something new. 
He got out samples of the same stock- 
ing, but with a fancy top and a small 
colored band across the instep of the 
stocking. As a result of the additions 
the seller had no trouble in selling up 
his mill for several months. All of 
which goes to prove that it is the nov- 
elty which is attracting the buyers’ in- 
terest at the present time. 
Want Lower Prices for Fashioned Goods 

In the silk branch of the market 
buyers are holding off to a certain ex- 
tent in their purchases of full fash- 
ioned goods since they are of the opin- 
ion that certain prices are far too 
high. Buyers realize that if a settle- 
ment of the strike in Philadelphia is 
brought about that the prices of full 
fashioned goods will immediately drop. 
Of course, they realize that it will take 
some time to get finished goods from 
the mill, but nevertheless they are not 


anxious to place heavy orders for far- 
distant delivery, especially with prices 
on such a high level. The main ele- 
ment of the present prices is unques- 
tionably the small supply of full fash- 
ioned goods available, and it is felt 
that with the creation of a normal sup- 
ply such as would result if the Phila- 
delphia strike were settled, prices would 
drop from $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen. This 
is no mean item for the buyer and con- 


states he was unable to get any volume 
business at the new figures and told the 
mill so. The manufacturer wrote back 
stating his prices would stand and in 
the event buyers would not pay them he 
would close down his mill. 

William Bennett, for the past 25 
years connected with the selling staff 
of the Ipswich Hosiery Mills, as a sales- 
man and salesmanager, has _ resigned 
from that company and has associated 





As an indication that buyers are willing to operate for future, 
knit goods sellers point to the spring business done in the sweater 


market. 


Due to a shortage last spring buyers were ready and 


anxious to operate for future delivery just as soon as lines were 
open. Consequently it is felt that if a cold snap of weather would 


the consumer, and as curtailment in production has been wide- 
spread it is felt that a pinch for desirable merchandise would 


| arrive stocks of winter underwear would be rapidly absorbed by 


ensue, which in turn would tend to stimulate the buying for 


fall 1922 lines. 





sequently with talk of a settlement of 
the strike he is not so anxious to commit 
himself for far-distant deliveries. 

Active Demand for Wool Hosiery 

The sale of heathers for both men 
and women has exceeded the expecta- 
tions of a number of selling agents. 
This class of hosiery is meeting with 
the approval of the consumer and as a 
result this demand is reflected to the 
primary market. Certain selling agents 
who recently returned from trips 
through various parts of the country 
say buyers are more interested in wool 
than in any other class of hosiery. Fur- 
thermore these same sellers say that 
already a marked evidence of the popu- 
larity of this class of hosiery is notice- 
able in the number of persons seen on 
the streets of different cities wearing 
wool hosiery. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


In certain sections of the market the 
opinion prevails that the present dull- 
ness in the demand for low-end goods 
can be traced to the fact that jobbers 
bought rather heavily immediately fol- 
lowing the rise in raw material. These 
sellers point out that the average job- 
ber bought on speculation and the re- 
sult is that future activity waits on a 
distribution of these goods. 

The present conditions in the cotton 
hosiery market are similar to those pre 
vailing last August. 

In regard to opening spring lines there 
are still a number of sellers who argue 
that there is too much uncertainty pre- 
vailing in the raw material markets to 
permit manufacturers naming a definite 
and stable price basis. 

Neill & Haukap, hosiery selling agents, 
350 Broadway, are featuring a 
novelty sports ribbed three-quarter 
length stocking with roll top in jacquard 
effect. A large volume of business has 
already been booked on this line accord- 
ing to a member of the concern. Mr. 
Neill returned Thursday from a three- 
weeks’ trip through the West, and Mr. 
Haukap returned earlier in the week 
from a trip through New York State. 

A certain manufacturer in writing 
some time ago to this commission mer- 
chant stated he had raised his prices on 
cheaper lines because of the cost of 
yarns. The commission merchant 


misses’ 


himself with John Grant, of the Amer- 
ican Stocking Co., 416 Broadway. 

Augustus Richard has been appointed 
salesmanager of the Ipswich Hosiery 
Mills. Prior to November 1, at which 
date Mr. Richard assumed his new 
duties, he was connected for a number 
of years with Lawrence & Co., in thei 
Boston office. Mr. Richard has also 
spent some time abroad for Lawrence 
& Co. 

An interesting story is related of a 
correspondence between a knit goods 
manufacturer and a prominent jobbing 
house. The jobber had informed the 
manufacturer that he could not pay the 
advanced prices for hosiery and under 
wear based on recent cotton yarn costs, 
inasmuch as he could not dispose of 
these goods on this basis to retailers. 
Consequently it was his intention to re- 
frain from buying until his 


present 
stocks were sold out. The manufac 
turer wrote in reply that he was very 


much surprised to learn that a house of 
their standing and reputation would 
adopt such a policy and that he (the 
manufacturer) could only form two 
conclusions from the jobber’s statement, 
namely, that they either proposed to go 
out of business themselves, or else they 
desired to see the failure of those con- 
cerns with whom they did business in 
buying their products. 

McDermott & Short is the name of 
a new hosiery selling concern which 
succeeds Parks & Co. at 346 Broadway 
The new firm is composed of S. McDer- 
mott and J. A. Short, who have been con- 
nected with Parks & Co. 
of years 


for a number 
The new concern will repre- 
sent the same mills as were represented 
by Parks & Co 

The Bla-Shone Hosiery Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, selling direct from “ Mill to 
Jobber,” has opened a New York office 
at Room 908, Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth 
avenue. D. H. Lebair will be in charge 
of this office, and look after the out-of- 
town trade. Chas. C. Schoneman, presi- 
dent and sales manager of the company, 
will also be at this office on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of each week. They 
have opened their line of misses’ 344- 
needle mercerized hosiery for January 
and February delivery on Nov. 1, on 
which they are quoting upon receipt of 
inquiry. 


Lightweight Underwear 
Selling at Advances 


Buyers, However, Not Disposed to Op- 
erate on Fall Lines—Early Opening 
for Fall 1922 Not Probable 
The underwear market as far as 
heavyweight lines are concerned is in 
a deadlocked condition. While small 
reorders are coming in daily, it is ob- 
vious that buyers are not operating for 
any but their Buyers, 
however, are more inclined to pay the 
advances on lightweight lines. This fact 
is evidenced by the business done by 
several 


immediate needs 


selling agents whi 
Spring lines recently. The weather, on 
which the sale of underwear to the con 


sumer is so closely allied, has been any 


reopened 


thing but favorable to a rapid movement 
of winter goods. Sellers declare that 
buyers are not moving their heavyweight 
stocks in the anticipated volume, and 
as a result are not inclined to place very 
sizable reorders. A good deal of un- 
certainty features the majority of trans- 
actions, and it is extremely obvious that 
a real stable trading basis is lacking 


Spring Lines Selling 


When certain buyers reopened their 
spring lines about three weeks ago, 
there were many men in the trade who 
doubted the wisdom of such a move, 
arguing that buyers would not pay the 
advanced prices. But events of the last 
two wecks have proven that in the mat- 
ter of spring goods, buyers are anxious 
and willing to assure themselves of 
sufficient goods for the anticipated brisk 
season. Last spring there was a short- 
age of the more desirable lines, and it 
is evident that the delay encountered in 
getting deliveries has had a positive ef- 
fect on the jobber, thereby resulting in 
more active interest being taken in 
lightweight lines. Sellers who are re 
porting an active business for spring re- 
port that they experienced no difficul- 
ties in securing the advance 
seem to 


It would 
indicate that provided goods 
are wanted by jobbers the price level is 
of secondary importance 

Following along this line of reason- 
ing, it would be logical to suppose that 
the main reason why buyers are not 
disposed to operate on fall goods is 
because they feel they have a sufficient 
quantity to carry them through the sea- 
son. Furthermore, there is such a wide 
disparity in prices named by different 
firms that the buyer feels there is no 
real incentive for him to operate, and 
on the other hand prefers to allow the 
manufacturer to gamble. 

Concerning Fall 1922 Openings 

A rumor to the effect that a number 
of sellers were contemplating the open- 
ing of fall 1922 lines on November 15 
was prevalent in the market during the 
latter part of last week, but a canvass 
of sellers failed to reveal any basis for 
the rumor. On the other hand, the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion of the trade 
is that an opening this month is not 
feasible. In fact, the majority of sellers 
expressed the opinion that it would be 
better to postpone the opening of fall 
1922 lines until after the turn of the 
year. 

The trade feels that the uncertainty 
as to the costs of raw material are not 
sufficinetly pronounced to warrant man- 
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9 circular knitting machines 
are more oO 


r less accurate. 


Wildman Circular Knitting Machin- 
ery is made with perfect accuracy of 
every moving part. 


Therefore, it can be operated at its 
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Machine 


maximum production capacity without 
risk to the quality of the cloth. This 
is one reason for its undis- 
puted, world-wide prestige 
with users. 

On request we will send the “ Wildman Spring 
Needle Body Machine Instruction Book,” git 


ing detailed illustrations and descriptions of 
every important part of the machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets 


ufacturers in naming prices for next 
winter. Furthermore, buyers are not 
in any position to buy for the fall of 
1922, and in the opinion of well-versed 
trade leaders will not be until the pres- 
ent fall season is on the wane. 

Consequently, with buyers in this 
frame of mind it is obvious that what- 
ever price the manufacturer would 
name would be decreed in buying cir- 
cles to be too high. This would result 
in another period of wrangling about 
prices, which in the end usually results 
in a lower price, whether that lower 
price would be justified or not. 

Of course, it is to be understood that 
despite the general attitude of the trade, 
there will undoubtedly be a good deal 
of “unofficial” selling prior to the official 
date set for a general opening of lines. 
To the mind of one prominent seller, 
it would be advisable for the manufac- 
turers to adopt some means whereby a 
definite and binding agreement might 
be reached with the buyers on the mat- 
ter of opening. 





Underwear Trade Notes 

Napier & Herrick, 346 Broadway, an- 
nounce they have withdrawn their Nor- 
wich line on account of a sold-up con- 
dition. ? 

A line of bal shirts and drawers 
which were opened last August at $2.75 
and a month later withdrawn on ac- 
count of the rise of raw material is 
now being quoted at $3.62%4, and ac- 
cording to the selling agent handling 
this line, buyers are willing and anxious 
to place orders for future delivery. 

Speaking of the noticeable tendency 
of the fairer sex toward silk underwear, 
one selling agent, noted for his rather 
humorous remarks, said: “The silks 
may be the style at present, but give us 
a winter of the ’88 vintage and I’ll 
wager that more than one daughter of 
Eve will give serious consideration to 
the underwear mother used to wear.” 

According to well informed sellers, 
buyers are not desirous of an opening 
for fall 1922 during the present month. 
It is understood that a meeting of cer- 
tain jobbers will be called in the near 
future to discuss the date desired. But 
just at the present moment the jobbers 
main concern is to move this season’s 
merchandise. 

Jobbers are willing to pay an advance 
of 75 cents or $1.00 on the bal suit, say 
sellers who speak from recent expe- 
rience along this line. 

One day this week, when one’s 
thoughts would run more to electric 
fans then to fur coats, a representative 
of TextiLteE Wor-p stood for five min- 
utes in front of a window display of 
men’s heavyweight underwear in a 
Broadway store, near Herald Square, 
and by actual count for that period of 
time, two persons stopped to gaze at the 
display. Which, while it does not prove 
anything, is a mighty fine argument that 
the average man does not buy his 
heavyweight underwear at the same 
time he lays in his supply of coal for 
the winter. 


To Open Fall Lines 


Sweater Trade Will Open Fall 1922 Lines 
This Month—Brisk Spot Demand 
The sweater market is featured by 
an active demand for spot goods. Buy- 
ers evidently have been caught short on 
account of the increased demand by the 
retailers and are beseiging sellers with 
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Continued 


requests for immediate shipments. But 
mills as a rule are unable to take care 
of this demand as full production has 
been the rule for some time. During 
the earlier part of the year sellers ad- 
vised buyers to place their orders, but 
this advice went unheeded with the re- 
sult that at the present time an actual 
shortage of certain lines exist for sat- 
istactory delivery. 

Spring buying has progressed in a 
remarkable way. A number of mills 
have withdrawn their lines because of 
a sold up condition and declare they 
have all the business they can possibly 
take care of. Spring prices were ad- 
vanced during the progress of the sell- 
ing season, but the advance did not in 
any way affect the demand. Conse- 
quently, sellers think that when fall 
lines are opened this month at advanced 
prices, buying will be active \lready 
a number of sellers have received in- 
quiries relative to fall 1922 lines and 
the general opinion of the trade is that 
an active and brisk demand will follow 
the openings. 





Advantages of Dye Restriction 
(Continued from page 110) 





this. The American manufacturers are 
comparatively new at the business. It 
is in effect an infant industry. Their 
combined force of employes in Novem- 
ber, 1920, numbered only 7,000, while 
one German concern alone (The Badis- 
che Company) at that time employed 
30,000 men. The German have been in 
this business more than forty years. 
They are thoroughly organized and 
have been through all of the experi- 
mental stages. They are rigged up for 
quantity production, and have worked 
out the highest efficiency and economy 
in every detail. A great deal of the 
waste materials, which in the present 
state of the American art have to re- 
main waste, adding to the cost of the 
dyes, are utilized by the Germans in 
the manufacture of numerous by-prod- 
ucts, for which they have found a 
profitable market. 

Moreover, the Germans have devel- 
oped large crops of able and expe- 
rienced dye chemists, who are absolutely 
indispensable to an industry of this 
character. We, on the other hand, 
have relatively few trained chemists. 
Heretofore, there has been no such 
practical incentive to our young men 
to specialize in chemistry as the exist- 
ence of a highly developed industry 
offers, with its large opportunities for 
research work and its promise of re- 
munerative employment. 

The German dye industry also has the 
great advantage of being backed by the 
German Government. It enjoys spe- 
cial privileges, is granted special tax 
exemptions, and under special laws the 
various manufacturers have not only 
been permitted, but have been aided 
and encouraged to combine and oper- 
ate as one of the most powerful trusts 
anywhere in existence 

Remember, too, that the American 
workingman receives an average wage 
of from $2.50 to $3.00 a day, whereas 
the German worker, paid in depreciated 
marks, is well satisfied if he receives 
what is the equivalent in our money of 
about fifty cents a day 

Why then do I advocate a policy that 
means paying more for our dyestuffs? 

It is because I am not concerned with 
the present alone. I am not thinking 
only of the immediate effect and the 
money to be saved on this year’s busi- 
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N THE SUPERCONE we have | successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 

package previously produced, but also insures a uni- 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





SHOP [EESONA ) MARK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Showing new style drop stitch effect. 


Eliminating picking over extra stitches in 
transferring and looping. 


Can be applied to any Banner from 3 in. dia. 
to 3%; in. dia. either ladies or half hose. 


PLAIN 
TRANSFERING 










PLAIN 


eS LOOPING. 





Production same as plain work. 


HEMPHILL COM 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trast Bidz, 13th and Market ‘ 
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ness. I remember the dire straits we 
were in when the war broke out, and 
I am looking with fear to the time 
when the Germans may have accom- 
lished their object and put the Amer- 
can industry out of business. That 
is the time we would have to pay the 
piper. 
Prices on Indigo 

It may interest you to know that back 
in 1914, before the war started, we 
were paying for indigo—that is the 
principal dye we use—about 15 cents a 
pound, During the war, the price rap- 
idly advanced till we were paying on 
a basis as high as $1.35 a pound. After 
the American product was developed, 
the price dropped to 75c a pound, then 
to 60c, and since the first of this year 
it has again been reduced to 40c. 

Now, I do not know what it costs to 
make indigo, but I am satisfied that if 
granted the opportunity to bring it into 
this country, the Germans would sell 
it for less than 40c, perhaps for 25c, 
may be 15. I don’t doubt that if neces- 
sary they would go as low as 5. They 
would do anything that was required 
to destroy American competition. For 
just as this is a matter of life or death 
to the American dye industry, so it is 
a matter of life or death to the Ger- 
man. They have been barred out of 
England; they have been barred out of 
France; out of Italy; and even out of 
Japan. Their only chance to sell their 
dyes, outside of Germany, is now 
China and America. I am told that 
they have accumulated in Germany 
enough dyestuffs to furnish American 
requirements for the next two years. 
Three big ships could bring this dye- 
stuff across, and once here, it would be 
sold on a basis that would shut down 
the American dye plants. Then what 
would happen? Then we would begin 
to pay for the dyes we had bought so 
cheaply, and beyond all doubt, we would 
repent our bargain. 

I hate to think of the fix we’ would 
be in if Germany were again allowed 
to acquire an undisputed monopoly in 
this field. 

Relation of Ammunition to Dyes 

The pioneers among our American 
dye manufacturers were the ammuni- 
tion makers. This was only natural. 
I am not a chemist, but it is my un- 
derstanding that the making of ammu- 
nition and the making of dyes are very 
closely related. Both are coal tar prod- 
ucts. Starting with the basic raw ma- 
terial, the process is the same up to a 
certain point, then it is a question of 
combining with certain chemicals or cer- 
tain other chemicals that determines 
whether you get explosives or poison 
gases or dyestuffs. In other words, a 
plant that is rigged up to make poison 
gas and explosives, is rigged up to 
make dyestuffs, and more important 
yet, a plant that is rigged up to make 
dyestuffs is ready with very little alter- 

in to turn out poison gas and explo- 
Ssives, 

Here we have the secret of why the 
German dyestuff industry for long 
years before the war was fostered by 
the German Government. In the pos- 
session of these enormous dye plants, 
they had ready at hand the means for 
turning out poison gas and explosives. 
They were prepared, for a dye plant 
is a potential ammunition factory. 

Tariff Might Not Protect 

Now, it has been argued, gentlemen, 
that the American dye industry can be 
Protected with a tariff without going 
the whole length of an embargo. May 
be it can. But personally I would 
rather not rely on a “maybe.” I know 
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this, that if the German dyes come in, 
the American industry will be ruined; 
that once ruined, you could never in- 
duce men of means to embark capital 
in such an enterprise again. If we al- 
low our dye industry to be destroyed 
now, it is destroyed for all time to 
come. 

Why take any chance? Some of you 
may argue that if we grant the Amer- 
icans the complete protection afforded 
by an embargo, they might take ad- 
vantage of it and unduly raise the price. 
Well, if they do, gentlemen, that is a 
matter that we can easily take care of 
by appropriate legislation. On the other 
hand, if we once let the Germans in 
and destroy the American industry, you 
will have a situation that no legislation 
can cure. I would rather not take a 
chance and wait to lock the stable till 
after the horse is stolen. 

Reasons for Embargo 

In conclusion, I want to read an ex- 
tract from an editorial that appeared 
last July in the TExTILE Wortp of New 
York. This paper is one of the lead- 
ing textile magazines. It depends for 
its support on the American textile in- 
dustries, and may therefore be fairly 
deemed to voice the majority sentiment 
of the mills: 

“The reasons why TEextTILE Wortp 
favors more adequate protection for 
the domestic dyestuffs industry than 
can be provided with certainty by any 
known application of tariff duties, are 
based upon our agreement with the 
world’s recognized leaders in applied 
science that the development and ap- 
plication of organic chemistry is the 
key to progress in industry, medicine 
and national defense, and that the main- 
tenance on a permanently profitable 
basis of a vigorous dyestuff industry 
is the most certain guarantee of prog- 
ress and dominance in organic chem- 
istry. 

“Since it is manifestly impossible in 
limited space to reproduce the volumi- 
nous published testimony, confirmatory 
of our contention, of the world’s lead- 
ing scientists and of industrial experts 
who have made a thorough study of 
the problem, we shall merely record the 
fact that, after careful consideration 
of every phase of the subject, the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan have declared embargoes 
against importations of German dye- 
stuffs, as being the only sure method 
of preventing the ruinous competition 
that Germany is certain to wage in its 
effort to regain dominance of the world 
chemical industry.” 

(Note: After Mr. Cone’s address, the 
Greensboro Rotary Club adopted the 
following Resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance and 
development of the American Dye In- 
dustry is of paramount importance to 
the National welfare and is the most 
certain guarantee of progress in Amer- 
ican chemical research, the advance of 
American medical science and the secu- 
rity of the American National defense. 

“ Resolved, That believing this to be 
a national and not a political issue, we 
favor an embargo against foreign dye- 
stuffs as a matter of immediate and 
vital necessity to the preservation of 
the American Dye Industry. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
Club be instructed to send a copy of 
these Resolutions to each United States 
Senator and Congressman represent- 
ing the State of North Carolina, to the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate and the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of Congress.”) 
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2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 
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The only machine built with the Automatic and zg 
Positive Yarn Builders to wind the package 
that eliminates tight and loose stitch 





JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 On Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


E 
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with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvay \Velt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, ‘Automatic stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 
Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay. Ltd... 


Georgetown, Ont. 


BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


NEEDLES 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


149 Greenwich St. (Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


New York 
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| “PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 





Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
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Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct P4RAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 





With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Crawiord Stop Motions 


REGULAR E O TYPE 


The “Regular” type is a_ highly 





The E O Type has other advantages, 
perfected automatic device for at- in addition to those of the regular 
tachment to all makes of circular type. Its ability to stop the knitting 


knitting machines for underwear, machine when the yarn breaks out at 
sweaters, toques, neckties, etc. It is 


, the carrier is a feature of unusual 
made with from 2 to 32 ends. It has 


value. 
been on the market for 29 years. 
Bunches, knots, loose ends, catches, The savings of waste due to run- 
etc., cause the stop motion to stop the downs or quarters off will pay for 
machine instantly the E O Stop Motion in a few weeks. 





Crawtord Manufacturing Company 
NEW BRUNSWICK me eh NEW JERSEY 
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JIMMY SHOOK SAYS: 


You have to 
worry when you ship 
your goods in WOOD 
BOXES, especially if 
they are 


don’t 







BROOME’S wooo BOXES 


“THE BETTER KIND” 


as the wetter they get 


the tighter the joints 
will hold. They are 
manufactured from 


North Carolina Air 
Dried Pine and Gum. 


IT’S A PLEAS- 
URE FOR US~— 
TO SOLVE 
YOUR BOX 
TROUBLES. 
TRY US. 


W. P. BROOME & SON 





| Peachland, North Carolina 








MACHINE CLOCKING HAND EMBROIDERING 
COMB!NATIONS 


MEN’S 
WOMEN’S MISSES’ 
Standara Colors \ 


\ ON ALL KINDS OF 
HOSIERY ) 


Write for prices 









iz SEND YOUR SAMPLES 
TO 


—* GRAUER BROTHERS 


N. E. COR. HANCOCK & OXFORD STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 











Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











(FULL AUTOMATIC| 


‘KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
| For Seamless Hosiery 


Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
| Produces 
| Finest Fabrics 


| PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 


PAILADELPBHIA, PA. 





















and Isaac P. Keeler 20 years ago. 
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John Wilson 

John Wilson, sent to India about 18 
months ago by the Ludlow (Mass.) 
Manufacturing Associaties, as prepar- 
ing supervisor of its newly-established 
jute mill near Calcutta, was killed Oct. 
22, when a drawing frame he was erect- 
ing fell on him, according to a cable 
received at Ludlow. Mr. Wilson was 
born at Dundee, Scotland, about 53 
years ago. After learning the manufac- 
turing of jute and hemp, he was em- 
ployed as construction engineer by a 
German concern which erected mills in 
Sweden, Russia and Germany. He later 
came to America and accepted super- 
vision of the Schlicter Jute Mills at 
Philadelphia. He was also with the 
Columbia Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. He 
went to Ludlow in 1913 


Fred A. Harley 

Fred A. Harley, the head of Harley- 
Kay Co., Ltd., manufacturers of knit- 
ting machinery, winders, etc., George- 
town, Ont., Canada, and one of the most 
widely known factors in the textile in- 
dustry in Canada, died recently at the 
Toronto General Hospital, following an 
operation. Mr. Harley was 45 years of 
age. He was an expert machinist, and 
spent a number of years in some of the 
largest machine shops of the United 
States. About 15 years ago, he founded 
the Harley-Kay Co., Ltd., of which he 
was the president and general manager 
at the time of his death. He was also 
a director of the Canada Needle Works. 
His firm also was Canadian representa- 
tive of H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of knitting machinery. 


Alfred Crewdson 

Alfred Crewdson, a pioneer cotton 
manufacturer of Manchester, Eng., is 
dead at his home at Alderly Edge, at 
the age of 87 years. He was a prin- 
cipal in the old firm of Crewdson, 
Crosses & Co., of Bolton, which in 1887 
amalgamated with Horrockses and with 
Hollins Bros. & Co., of Preston, to form 
Horrockses, Crewdsons & Co., for long 
the largest private company of cotton 
spinners and manufacturers in Lanca- 
shire. In 1919 that firm sold out to the 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 


Jacob D. Reed 
Jacob D. Reed, president of the 
Union Knitting Mills, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., died Tuesday, Oct. 25 after 
illness of pneumonia. Mr 
64 years of age. 


a brief 
Reed was 
He had started the 
manufacture of underwear about 21 
years ago, with two machines, and at 
his death was head of a company operat 
ing about 80 knitting machines. His 
plant did bleaching for the trad« 


Samuel Uhland Tilton 

Samuel Uhland Tilton of Tilton & 
Kaeler, converters of cotton goods, New 
York, died suddenly at Atlantic City 
last Sunday. Mr. Tilton was 51 years 
old. His firm was founded by himself 
The 
offices are at 61 Worth street. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Tilton had been making 


his home in Philadelphia. 


William H. Adams 
William H. Adams, president of the 
Adams-Spencer Spinning Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is dead at Lake Saranac, 
N. Y. He organized the company of 
which he was head in 1919. 


He was 37 


years old. 
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SPINNING 


SPOOLER A Dp E. SPECIAL 


TWISTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


LATCH _NEEDLES 


Franklin Needles knit Quality into 
every fabric. That’s the result of their 
own perfection in manufacture. 


Sinkers, Transfer Points and Guides 


Franklin Needle Company 


Franklin, New Hampshire 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - . Ne Y. 
Established 1846 
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Best 2, ee ’ s 
SWEATER MACHINE 


Electric Underdriven Hydro Extractors — 
The Centrifugal With One Moving Part 


No couplings or clutches. 


BALL BEARINGS 


Full freedom for loading 
EASY RUNNING 


‘ 
: a WAY . ss 
se ER E » Es ¢: 
 Fruercnerm Works 
ca Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
\ = . . . T ~ 
Glenwood Ave.-2d St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
SALES AGENTS: 
THOMAS B. WHITTED R. R. STREET & CO. 
28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 





L. T. IVES CO. ‘y 
Manafacturers of all kinds o 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinKkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 


BROOMS 


We have en hae and all kinds, 
both heavy and light weights 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1.900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 


Ring 


Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sises from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds roenene on the size of cylinders, Also built in 
sizes from 2%” to 82” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and as- 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sises from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
Ee The favrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an“ 
= athietic goods 
B These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 





and 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 


NEEDLES 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 





NEEDLES of QUALITY 
~~ MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORTH 
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ACME 
PRODUCTS | 
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made for 
SERVICE 
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KNITTING 
ROOM 
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Revolving Cams | 


seenennen ennnnnapenentcr 


‘Revolving Needles 








Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 








Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Features Silk Ribbons 


Buyers Not Willing to Operate for Future 


Delivery — Manufacturers Lack 
Knowledge of Spring Tendencies 


Lack of sustained interest and hand- 
to-mouth buying are the outstanding 
features in the silk ribbon market. 
Prices are said to be satisfactory to 
buyers, but their satisfaction is not 
sufficient to warrant their placing 
future delivery orders. A number of 
houses have opened spring lines, and 
at reduced prices, but due to the dis- 
interestedness of the buyer, no supreme 
effort is being made to force an issue 
on these lines. On the other hand, 
sellers report that only in cases where 
the buyer voluntarily expresses a de- 
sire to see spring goods are the lines 
shown. 

One heartening feature of the present 
market is that with each succeeding day 
the time when the seller will be able to 
define his position with more cvertainty 
draws nearer. Stocks in first hands are 
not believed to be large, and conse- 
quently it is felt that the time is not 
far off when there will be an actual 
equilibrium in the demand and _ the 
supply. 

To further the hastening of this date 
manufacturers are operating in a cur- 
tailed way. Very few manufacturers 
are willing to operate for stock and, on 
the other hand, are declaring they will 
not produce unless they are in receipt 
of some means of ascertaining just 
what quantity of goods are going to be 
consumed. 


Need Knowledge of Spring Tendencies 


The lack of this knowledge has been 
a serious handicap to ribbon manufac- 
turers since they have not had any 
means of formulating an opinion of 
just what lines and, further, what 
amount of these goods would be advis- 
able to make up. Buyers usually give 
some indication of spring tendencies 
during the month of October, but this 
year has been the exception, and buyers 
are not even at this late date showing 
the least bit of interest in Spring lines. 
It is apparent, therefore, that whatever 
lines develop special activity are going 
to be delayed in production. 


Wanted Lines Will Be Scarce 


Mills will be forced to speed up on 
these wanted lines and manufacturers 
argue that prices will stiffen as a result. 
It is a well-known fact that present 
prices for Spring goods are merely 
nominal and are being used merely to 
attract buyers’ attention once they mani- 
est any interest whatever. Several 
sellers have declared that their inten- 
ons are to quote higher prices just as 
soon as the demand becomes active. 
Whether this is a good policy to pursue 
remains to be seen, but there are a 
number of men in the trade who are 
opposed to it. 


Buyers Want Stable Price Basis 


This latter class of sellers base their 
Pinions on the fact that a shifting 
rice basis will result in buyers being 
scared off at a time when they will be 
manifesting their peak interest of the 


season. They further state that they 
are going to base their prices on 
basis which will permit of a reasonable 
profit and then await the arrival of the 
demand. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Greater activity was noted during the 
week by certain sellers featuring lines 
of novelties. Buyers appear to be de- 
sirous of placing “something new” 
fore their customers. 

The underwear trade is reported in a 
few instances to be manifesting a wider 
interest in ribbons. This trade has not 
been operating to any extent for some 
time, and the increased interest is taken 
by sellers as a healthy sign. 


be- 


a more confident tone. 
finished goods are bound to be strengthened later on and as the 
consumer is using silks the demand will eventually develop 
for fresh supplies, is the way these sellers reason. In short they 


desire a return of that “ Say-It-In-Silk ” spirit which had such a 
constructive effect on market last spring. 








Cutters-Up Are Not 
Buying Silk Goods 


Bulk of Distribution at Present Time Is 
Through Retailer Who Will Buy at 
a Price Only 

No noticeable change has taken place 
in the silk piece goods situation during 
the present week. Buying continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis and the retailers 
are reported to be placing larger orders 


than the jobbers or cutters-up. Prices 
generally are still weak with sellers 
holding out little hope for a sudden 


firming, the general belief being that 
no firmer prices will prevail until an 
actual pinch for goods develops. Lack 


Entirely too much pessimistic talk is going on in the market, 
and the sooner the trade begins to look on the bright side of the 
situation the sooner a better state of affairs will prevail, is an 
opinion expressed by several leading sellers. These selling agents 
declare buyers will not buy a single dollar’s worth of goods over 
what they need for immediate use until sellers themselves take on 
With a firm raw silk market prices of 


“We are going to base our spring 
prices on costs of raw material current 
at the time of the issuing of the prices, 
and, furthermore, we are going to get a 
legitimate profit on our product,” said a 
representative of a large Fourth avenue 
house. “The time,” he added, “is at 
hand or will be at hand in the near fu- 
ture for the manufacturer to become the 
dominating and stabilizing factor in the 
market. Name prices, and stand by 
them is my advice to all manufacturers 
of ribbons.” 

Millinery buyers have not been show- 
ing any interest of late in ribbons. Sell- 
ers say that this is the result of the con- 
sumers’ apathy toward hats. 

The Silk Travelers’ Association gave 
a dinner to their members recently at the 
Hotel Astor, at which F. I. Cox, former 
president of the association, was the 
guest of honor. 

Regarding conditions of unemploy- 
ment in the silk industry, the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America has sent out a report 
to its members, which states, in part, 
that, “ The census figures of 1919 show 
a total of 127,000 wage earners in the 
silk industry. Reports of 50 per cent. of 
the industry in answer to special inquiry 
by the Silk Association of America indi- 


cate a reduction in number employed in 
1919,” 
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is quiet and at lower prices. 
| Shanghai market irregular. 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 

Continued quiet featured all foreign markets this week. As a 
result of narrow demand Yokohama prices are reported weaker. 
Milan is dull, with concessions being offered. The Canton market 
Exchange fluctuations keep the 


of confidence in the market is one 
feature which is holding up a speedier 
readjustment. Spring lines generally 
are open, but very few sellers are en- 
deavoring to push the sale of this mer- 
chandise, since they realize that the 
average buyer is in no position to place 
oiders now for future delivery. Then, 
again, mills are curtailing production in 
the hope that the impetus for goods, 
which is bound to come sooner or later, 
may have a more constructive effect on 
the entire market. 


Jobbers Not Buying 


The one big immediate reason why 
the silk piece goods market is featuring 
such an intense dullness is the fact that 
the jobber and cutter-up have not been 
buying in anywhere near their usual 
volume. The retailer, while not buying 
in any great volume, is nevertheless the 
one bright spot in the market, and even 
he is willing to buy at a price only. 
So with the cutter-up and jobber re- 
moved or practically removed as buy- 
ing factors it is no small wonder that 
the manufacturer is working the re- 
tailer to death in attempting to bolster 
up volume business. But the retailer is 
not willing to place any future de- 
livery orders, for he is able to get mer- 
chandise at a moment’s notice from one 
source or another. It is this sort of a 
condition that the silk piece goods man- 








ufacturer is facing, and the consensus 
of trade opinion seems to be that the 
best remedy for the present state of af- 
fairs is to allow it to run its course in 
a natural way since distribution is tak- 
ing place in a fair way over the retail 
counter, where goods are being offered 
the consumer at a price which in a num- 
ber of cases 


facture. 


are below the cost of manu 


Novelties Selling 


Houses featuring novelty lines report 
a wider interest on the part of all buy- 
ers. Nevertheless, the selling agents 
of these lines report they are proceeding 
along conservative lines in the matter of 
producing goods, for they are not sure 
that the buying interest will be sustained 
and are a trifle skeptical about creating 
a heavy supply. 

In the matter of production in all lines 
of silk piece goods, manufacturers are 
adopting an ultra-conservative policy, 
since they realize that every piece of 
goods produced against stock is further 
weakening the market. The average 
selling agent is for curtailed production 
until such time as the buyers are willing 
to pay a satisfactory price. It is obvious 
that the buyer will not pay such a price 
until he is forced to, and further he will 
not be forced to until “ distress” goods 
are entirely off the market. Then and 
only then can the manufacturer hope to 
do business with some idea of the re- 
sults he will obtain. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


A number of men in the trade are of 
the opinion that taffetas which were 
such active sellers last Spring will be 
in demand next year. More than one 
manufacturer is going ahead at the 
present time with the production of this 
material. 

John & James Dobson, Inc., 104 
East 25th street, has recently become a 
member of the Silk 
America. 

Advice has been received by the Silk 
Association of America that Viscount 
Shibasawa and his party will arrive’ in 
New York today. They plan to stay 
here approximately two weeks.  Vis- 
count Shibasawa is well known to many 
in the silk trade and especially to the 
American Silk Mission of the Silk As- 
sociation who met him upon many 
occasions while in Japan. Among the 
other members of the party are Dr. 
Soyeda, who it is reported will go 
directly to Washington; M. Zumoto; 
Mr. Z. Horikoshi; Dr. Hosaka, G 
Yaita, physician to the Viscount, and 
M. Masuda and K. Obada, secretaries. 

According to a representative of the 
A. S. Rosenthal Co., 112 Madison 
Avenue, its business during the month 
of October just passed was over 50 per 
cent. greater than the business for Octo- 
ber 1920. This stated 
that silks are entering consumption in 
good volume at the present time, and 
further stated that the silk business in 
the western part of the country was be- 


Association of 


representative 


ginning to show encouraging signs of 
activity 

The Pine Tree Silk Mills Co., 285 
Fourth Avenue, plans to take new 


offices and salesrooms at 21st Street and 
Fourth Avenue, about December 1. 
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Schell Longstreth eGo. 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Boston Utica Reading New York 
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McConnel & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER. ENGLAND 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery. 


dress goods and insulating wires 


H. M. REMINGTON 
American Representative 


113 Chestnut St.. Phila. Pa 











RUSSELL YARNS 


BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 







HIGH G 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, 


Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 


320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





Paige, Schoolfield & Co., inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. Ray Paige & Co., Inc., and Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Providence, R.1. Office: 1136 Hospital Trust Building 


Sole selling agents for p 
~ MANDEVILLE MILLS @ 


Carrollton Georgia 





8s to 30s—single and ply 
Warps, Skeins and Tubes 


Imported and Domestic 
YARNS 


Sole selling agents in the U. S. for 


John Harwood & Son, ita. 
Bolton Lancashire 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED +2 CARDED 
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KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


oY » Range: 14/1-24/1 


CHARACTER IS OUR 
WATCHWORD 


November 5, 1921 
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YLLLLL 


When you want yarns that are a little better 
and that you can absolutely depend on, try 


KING COTTON 


Selling Agents: 
Erich Beyer 


308 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Edward B. Hague 


ERED US. PAT-OFFICE. 202 Union Station, Utica, N. Y. 


Perkins and Boland 


ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS Ne. 1 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


170 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets ||| WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


QUOTATIONS Generally Quiet Spell Y A R N S 
Corrected at close of business Wednesday) ¥ 
Wednesday) 


in Cotton Yarn Trade 
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SOUTHERN CARDED Stocks in Sellers’ Hands Considerably For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST Liquidated, But Spinners Holding 

on etic Shae eae ens) Higher Than Dealers BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

oe seen eee meeekte noes ag The yarn market is passing through 

$4a..ca6e8 33 — re 39 — the doldrums. Dealers are doing next 

168. kscaan 34 408. wccoce 52 — 


to nothing, except on spot stocks, some 


ee f which are being liquidated at conces 


a saa Oe sions, but the aggregate of these sales A 1 GRADE 
ae 2-268... .37%—38 is small and buyers are not to be in- COMBED YARNS 


2-128.... 88 =... — teers - —42 terested in anything of a contract 5 : : 4 
Olds. <0 mp SGte.+ssi86 “2. neince, Tt is natural that the buyer Direct from the Mill, located in the Cotton Section, to the Con- 
2-208.....86 —.. 2-40s high.65 —68 should be reluctant to commit himself sumer. 


' Communicate with us or our direct selling agents. Num- 

tor any large quantity of yarn at the be an? ’ ’ ° r : 
ae rs 50’s, 60's, 7 rp be 

present time. While he recognizes that 9 ene Single and Ply, Cones, Warps, Tubes, Skeins 


10s. <6 ise 8S ss Oie..2 S 37 —.. stocks in sellers’ hands are not as large . 
os - 2 me s’ he ; t as lars / 
ye ee poe eet rere —_*: as they were a month ago and that on GROVES MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 
ms teens eth. 408... 55 —.. certain numbers the supply is getting Representative Representative Representative 
scsueun —_ low, yet he realizes that yarn houses are an tae WRETZELL E. G. HARPER CHANNING ROBINSON 
8 ae! . ¢ ¢ . Chestnut Street 226 W. Adams Street 184 Summer Street 
s s x r 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES desirous of getting rid of most of their Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
31% — a ec yarn before the first of the year so that 
$-108.....28 — 2-26s.....38%—39 it will not have to be inventoried and 
B108 565 _— 2-30s..... 40 —41 : eee ks 4 
coat a ot 2.408 ord..64 65  2PPreciates that much the same condi 
9-160... ... 36 —$6 2-40s high 65 —68 tion obtains with the spinner who does 
9-306. ..05 36 —.. 2-50s..... 75 —s0 


8/3 and 4-ply skelne and tebes, dark, 9¢- not want to carry yarn over into the new 
25s; white, 32c.; 2-108 and 2-128 slack, 27c. year. As a consequence it looks as 
though the buyer was not likely to lose 4 ‘ P , 
HOSIERY CONES anything by waiting. This is regarded Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 





. (Frame Spun) as one of the clearest explanations for N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
oo soa rey Sate sa ake —— the inactivity of yarn consumers at the . 
eet 34 —35 BMGs c.s0n: 39 —40 present time and is more or less logical Spinners to Consumers 
Ios. 3686") Josteg....a2 a4 from their viewpoint. 
188.025 5688 87 30s ty’ — 7 . i 
oe a eee Spinners Not Generally Firm Carded and Combed Peeler single 
While in certain instances spinners are and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 
ee See Se maintaining their firmness of attitude 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 3 et - 
and are absolutely refusing to sell ex- For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
2-208..... 65 —68 2-50s..... 1 00—1 05 . e 
2-308... 73 —T75 ane. 1 15—1 20 cept at the top price they have quoted, 
eee 80 —85 ae 1 26—1 30 j y y a willingness 
sen = a"? —- other cases they show a willing less 
to shade figures, though not to a point 
SINGLES as a rule as low as is quoted in the = 

ee 50 —51 ON re 63 —68 selling market. Consequently the figures 
Sih iss sas 51 —52 Ee 75 —80 h ded d sent f 
Rie. «code 52 —53 rie 7s —so that are appended do not represent tor 
ite icone 53 —54 Siiioc sexs 1 00—1 05 the most part spinners’ ideas, but are as 
cee ree = arose le = high as selling agents claim they can 
DOR. welts 58 —659 Mic axieks 1560—.. obtain. This discrepancy between spin- 





300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$ Sole Representative 
Wirr 


ners’ ideas and sellers’ prices has been 
EASTERN PEELERS noted for a long time but it must be 
ee ee jie said that today the spread is not as great 
as it was a few weeks ago. Whether 
this indicates that dealers are out of 
yarns which they had bought early at 
low prices and which they were willing 
to sell at a small margin of profit, as 
indicated above, it is difficult to say, but 
if yarn houses are obliged to replenish 
their stock from the spinner it will be 
necessary for them to demand spinners’ 
prices. 


White 













of QUALITY 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


Warp Yarns Scarcest 
The diminishing supply of stock yarns 





FORREST BROTHERS 













2-20 ae < in the selling markets is most apparent Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
8.....70 ee. & om — 
3-248..... 72 — 2-408..... 95 —.. on warp yarns. While it cannot be said 
a 3-60s...-.1 05—.- chat there is any scarcity of these yarns, Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
2-348..... 84 — 2-708..... 1 35—.. yet there is a better statistical position p g 
2-368..... 86 — 2-80s..... 1 50—.. : ¢ 
on certain counts because of the gradual 
COMBED SKEINS depletion of sizable quantities. For in- Sole Representatives 
it cil ae ate Sit ms stance, on 30’s two-ply warps, the dif- 
-l4s.....66 oat 2-368.....88 —.. ference between the ideas of selling Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
168.....68 —, 2-888..... 909 —.. f i i 
eee ee inte ca? ._ houses and those of the spinner is not 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
2-208... aaa. 2-50s..... 107—.. as great as formerly. These yarns can 
$2s..... ™4 —. 2-60s..... 1 20—.. i i > i 
2-248..... ™% —. 3-798..... 1 40—.. be obtained - stock at 40 cents. It is 
Ste puced 15 =, 2-80s..... 165—.. also possible in a few instances to se- 
ess ae Sa cure this number from the spinner at 41 
MERCERIZED CONES cents, though Sean: the latter are a dé I O R I E R & S O N S 
(Combed, Ungassed) ei ae ea sade Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 
3-258..... 98 —10 -45s..... : . “4 i i 
2-288....12 901 18 9-808....11 a8—1 36 ON Philadelphia stock at 35 cents, al- Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
a-36a..... 110-116 3-608... 1 42~1 60 though it is a question whether this is 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


2-800... 1 86—1 95 White yarn for which 36 cents is quoted 
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# Cotton Yarns 
| | 4s to 80s 
Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
Cones, Tubes, Warps, Skeins, Cops 


Johnston Mills Co. 
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ee AMERICAN YARN AND 
Le PROCESSING COMPANY 





ai ROBERTA MFG. CO., CONCORD, N.C. 12s to 18s K. P. © ee M HO 
f BELTON YARN MILLS, BELTON, TEX. 10s to 20s K. P. me} T. LLY, N. Cc. 
EASTERN MFG. CO., SELMA, N. C. 26s and 28s K.P. 


BEARSKIN COTTON MILLS, MONROE, N. C. 30s K. P. 


| Spinners and Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed | 
and Carded Yarns | 


16s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


; 10s to 30s K. P. Cones for 
Underwear and Hosiery 


The uniformly high quality of these yarns is secured by our method 
of selective cotton buying and manufacturing supervision. 


ly ohnston Quality Yarns 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 


ed 





CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
General’ Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 Jemes Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE FORREST BROS. 
| 346 Broadway, New York City Forrest Building, Philadelphia 


NATE 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
731 Market St., 7 Francisco 
22 West Monroe 8 Chicago 
$08 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for U. S. and Canada 
Kammégarnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. 

(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED — MERINO 





D. H. Mauney, Pres. Pmt. 8. STEEL, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. Gronas, 2nd Vice-Pree. 





| Our Specialty 





| Mauney-Steel Company 
| COTTON YARNS 
SINGLE 237 Chestnut wrt a RODUCER oh OETO CONSUMER Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


by the majority of houses and it is a 
question whether spinners will accept 
this figure. 





N. Y¥. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 


H. A. Florsheim, sales manager for 
the Gray-Separk group of mills, con- 
sisting of Gray Mfg. Co., Flint Mfg. 
Co., Arlington Cotton Mills, Parkdale 
Mills, Inc., Arrow Mills, Inc., Myrtle 
Mills, Inc., and Arkray Mills, Inc., 
with sales headquarters at 225 Fifth 
\venue, New York, has enlarged his 
Philadelphia branch offices, which are 
now located at Room 1069, Drexel 
Building. H. M. Boshamer will act as 
sales representative for Pennsylvania 
and will have with him Thomas Be- 
han. 


Seattered Trading 





Cotton Yarns’ Limited Activity at Vary- 
ing Prices 


PHILADELPHIA. — Activity in cotton 
yarns continues more or less in scat- 
tered fashion, although business in gen- 
eral is not reported brisk. Dealers state 
it is necessary to go out and hunt busi- 
ness against strong competition. As a 
result, prices have not been showing any 
further firmness. It is, however, hard 
to say just what course they are taking. 
The whole situation, dealers declare, 
rests upon the ability of a demand for 
goods to develop on the prevailing price 
f cotton. So far, it is asserted, busi- 
ness has not been forthcoming in any 
great volume, because both jobbers and 
manufacturers are not willing to take 
any chances without definite business in 
sight for themselves. As one factor 
stated, the price of cotton in the pres- 
ent season, will depend upon this de- 
mand for goods. 


Some Weavers Buy 


Reports of business done vary; while 
certain factors report fair local trade, 
others state they did more out of town, 
particularly in other markets. Some 
business is said to have been done here 
in weaving yarns, with towel mills buy- 
ing to a certain extent. Competition 
naturally makes for a rather low price 
level, with 2-20s warps sold at 36 and 
36%c., and reports of 35c., while spin- 
ners ask from 36 to 40c.; 2-30s sold at 


40c., and a little less, with spinners ask- 


g 42c. up; 2-26s skeins sold at 37c.; 
i good 20s single warp sold at 38c., al- 
though ordinary yarns are reported 
vailable at 34c. up; 2-40s skeins of 100 
lb. breaking strength sold at 55c., with 
warp at 60c. Tinged 8s sold in va- 
ous plies at 23c., while 12s of the same 
rade sold at 25c. Dealers say it is 
‘metimes hard to locate business on 
veaving yarns as manufacturers gen- 
erally are not active, 
Carded Knitting Fair 


Carded knitting yarns are also show- 
ng scattered activity, with small sales 
s a rule predominating. Here again 
mpetition of the keenest kind is mak- 
ig a wide price range; 10s frame spun 
in from 32 to 35c., with a high-grade 
arn held at 37c.; average sales are noted 
at 33c. A high-grade 26s sold in small 
uantities at 45c., with another sale noted 
t 4lc. Sales of 30s tying-in are re- 
orted at 38%4c. A dealer stated he had 
ecured a lot of average yarn at this 
orice from a spinner; average Pennsyl- 
ania yarns in this count are noted at 


around 40 to 42c., with the better grades 
of double and slow carded at 42 to 45c., 
one yarn being held at 50c., but with- 
out any sales. For 40s carded splicing 
yarn, sales are noted at 56 to 58c. for 
southern yarns, with eastern yarn held 
at 60c. 
Single Combed Quiet 


Single combed yarns are reported 
showing only scattered trading, with 
small lots as a rule figuring in the few 
transactions noted. There is also a wide 
range of prices according to conditions 
surrounding the sale. An eastern 60s 
single sold at $1.05, with a high-grade 
southern yarn reported at $1.15; 30s 
single are considered somewhat easier, 
so that it is possible to get this yarn at 
2 to 64c. Ply yarns continue in strong 
position, with mercerizers taking occa- 
sional purchases in 2-38s up. There has 
also been quite a little activity in 2-40s 
combed lisle twist at 90c. In fact, 
eral factors say they are doing more on 
this than for a long time. A sale of 
2-40s combed peeler is also noted at 85c. 
out of stock. One house stated they 
asked $1.15 for 2-60s, but lost the busi- 
ness. Others ask $1.20. A quotation of 
$1.50 for 2-80s is also said to have failed 
to interest the buyer. Prices generally 
remain about on the level noted in an- 
other column. Mercerized yarns also 
contine to show scattered activity with 
prices remaining fairly firm because 
mercerizers generally are well engaged 
on orders 


Ssev- 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 
Frank D’Olier 


& Co., cotton yarns, 
Philadelphia, announce the appointment 
of Chas. D. McCullen, formerly with 


the Grant Yarn Co., as their New Eng- 
land representative, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I. 

B. F. Corvin, who has been in charge 
of the Philadelphia office of Fred’k 
Vietor & Achelis, T. Holt Haywood 
Dept., cotton yarns, will become con- 
nected with the Erwin Yarn Agency, 
Philadelphia. 


Yarns Soft and Slow 





Even Combed and Fine Count Cotton 


Yarns Are Unsettled 

Boston.—It is a soft, draggy and un- 
settled market on medium and coarse 
count cotton yarns, and the situation on 
combed and fine count carded 
while somewhat stronger from 
standpoint, is decidedly lacking 
The see-sawing of raw cotton prices, 
with no decided tendency toward a 
higher level discernible, has tended to 
discourage forward buying, and has 
made most dealers, if not most spinners, 
more eager to sell at the market. An- 
other factor that is playing an important 
part in restricting business, and that is 
likely to exert this influence for several 
weeks to come unless there should be a 
marked advance in cotton in the in- 
terim, is the desire of spinners, dealers 
and varn users to close the year with 
stocks as clean as orders on their books 
will allow. With cotton showing no 
positive strength, this factor is likely to 
cause buyers to go short of the market 
rather than to anticipate their future 
needs freely. 


yarns, 
a price 
in pep. 


Dealer’s Market on Carded: Yarns 

It is largely a dealer’s market on me- 
dium and coarse count carded weaving 
and knitting yarns, in that dealers own- 
ing stock or contract yarn are setting the 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
CHICAGO 








Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 














J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 








GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


comon HAROLD WIL 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





' 
i 
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YARNS | 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White. Colors, Bieached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Wraps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { FerYooten.Mite we sent 


a Specialty DIRECT 


JOHN F, STREET ® CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


| 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 












CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, 

122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






MASS. 


ALBERT RAU & CO., 
COTTON YARNS 


88 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Carded or Combed 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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AS A Cotton | 
} & = MERCERIZED | 


°S , 
Dyers, Bleachers : _"4 ~~ oun | 
and Mercerizers 7 » CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
of Cotton Yarns in : + 
Warps or Skeins — 


308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia | 
] 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


RHODE ISLAND THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


The Hailiwell Company 








STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


Mille: Sales Offices: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 719-720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 
pee, Biches and ossiee tome wee (| GEORGE E. KENNEDY 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 










FRED FRIEDLANDER Cotton Yarn 
226 West Adams St., Room 330 :* Chicago 
cle s Drexel! Bullding PHILADELPHIA 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., COTTON YARNS 
DEARNLEY BROS. WORSTED SPINNING CO., Inc. 





| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., "190K, Locks, conn. 


Manufacturers of 


O: S. HAWES @ BRO. MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS. Shite 2 


FALL RIVER, MASS. In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON YARNS &55 ROE 4Sies || || NOVELTY YARNS Fouste-Bouretseand COTTON WARPS 2,8eems; Jacks, 


i} Wool, Worsted, M hairand Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 











P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 
iAlkedst! PAPER SPOOLS 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Lena and Armat Sts. Sell Phone, Govmantown 2682 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based en our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. J. KENYON MEG. CO. six riniSiv¥ibeS'%rna Brain | 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 






NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
Manu‘ acturers 
‘ilk LAPEER TUBES 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
one mantown 1102 





Everything for Textile Printers . CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers YA RN S I 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies - a 
Chas. A. Joh & Co., 25 Walk , New York Ci 
as Johnson Oo er Street, New Yor ity — Building, Philadelphia K 


ZOx+O 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Mills at Coventry, R.! Samples Submitted on Re@uest WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 3 
-uuuysgecy een acre tiuennenetggaaesecenn wearers aT TE = 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
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(LOOKERS 1 


STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Thomas Street 
New YorkK C:tTy 


Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 


pace and are under-selling spinners from 
1 to 2c. a pound. This statement ap- 
plies less to the local market than it 
does to New York and Philadelphia, 
where such low prices have been quoted 
as to cause the inference that some short 
selling is in progress. Locally, the bot- 
tom of the market on southern. weaving 
yarns is a basis of 36%c. for 2-20s warps, 
40c. for 2-30s and 54c. for 2-40s, with 
inside prices on hosiery yarns on a basis 
of 33c. for 10s and 36c. for 18s frame- 
spun cones. For high-grade southern 
yarns local dealers are asking, and ob- 
taining in a small way, a basis of 38c. 
for 2-20s warps and 34c. for 10s frame- 
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Cotton Yarns 
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4 spun cones. The latter are the bottom 
prices of most spinners for yarns of a 
COTTON YARNS ordinary grade. On the other hand, oO Ua ] 
sales are reported in other markets on 
—_ a basis of 35c. for 2-20s skeins and 
tubes, and in New York State as low as 
BRANCH OFFICES 35c. for 22s frame-spun cones. Al- 
Providence, R. I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. though admitting the unsatisfactory 
. -haracter of trade at the present time 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. cag ee ° ° ° 
| Charlot, N.C. Lata Arcade J the consensus of opinion among local Production—is increased 
E ; dealers is that it is much more danger- 
UT Ti oO Ous to sell the market short than it is ° e ° 
to cover actual forward needs freely at and the fabric 1S improved 
Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter current prices. “ 
—_ “ Combed and Fine Count Yarns Slow by using Cannon Yarns. 
= } \ Business in combed and fine count 
‘ carded yarns has been fully as slow 
igi and unsatisfactory as on _ southern 
JACOB PERCELAY carded ers . oe . _ the ean bt 2 i 
price tendency has been in the buyers — S oO alnec VV 
COTTON favor. While the minimum prices y y 
quoted are not lower than they were a : f f 
7 AR N week or two ago, there are compara- the use ot Cannon Yarns on 
MERCERIZED and PLAIN tively few spinners who would turn 
on down an offer at these figures for yarns acer a is 5 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island of average grade, and maximum prices account of their very high 
are seldom more than 3 to 5c. above . ° 
minimum. A basis of $1.20 for 2-60s quality, making less waste. 
combed peeler warps is the maximum 
for most of the business that is moving, 
. and buyers report their ability to pur- 
The Macrodi chase good grades of eastern yarns 
5c. lower. Counts finer than 60s are rel- . bts 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL atively firmer than coarser counts, in Profit are assured In your 
s vathey with the strength of prices 
After 14 years of the a . 
of the longer stapled cottons € e : . . 
ee ae er stay plant, as these two assets 
onstrated that it is r , : : 4 
f Yarns Are Conservative will result in third. 
= Durable — Economical ——— 
Write for particulars of the Future Firm Resales Weaken Spot 
added traverse with corre- Situation 
sponding increase in yardage Cuicaco,—Yarn purchasing continues 
ee feature of this on a conservative basis, although some ‘ . ” 
sonny. reports have been circulated that vari Quality Always 
Prompt Deliveries ous knitters have placed orders run- 
a MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY ning into 1922 in order to be sure of 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island good grades. Prices, as a whole, on 
carded yarns, show little change, al- 
though dealers who had placed orders 
at low figures, are willing to sell below 
spinners’ quotations, for prompt de- 
livery. Spinners maintain about the 
same prices as quoted last week. 

On the other hand combed yarns art 
about 5 per cent. higher than they wer« 
a week ago, due to the inability to get 
staple cotton for making these grades 
at anything like expected prices. 

Weaving yarns have been less active 
this week, except from a few of the 
narrow fabric weavers. The electrical 
trade is doing little. The possibility of 
a railroad strike, which is now passed, 
did not develop any unusual demand nor 
did it disturb the market in any way. 

Spinners are still of the opinion that, 
by restricted sales for 1922 now, higher 
prices will be paid for their product 
after that time, owing to the exceed- 
ingly heavy export of cotton, and to a 
short supply in grades that are most used. 





TULL LLU UER 


THE “MURDOCK” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


| 






PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 
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Built for 
of rows of 
either form of stitch 
louble 
sewing material from 1 
up to I inch thick, 
wide. 


228 
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STORAGE 


Why not carry your surplus 
otton in New York? 

Service guaranteed by 40 years’ 
experience—Security and Protec- 
tion Combined — all employees 
bonded 

All warehouses protected by 
sprinklers 


2,500,000 cu. ft. additional stor- 
€ 


age area now building. 

The only Dock and Warehouse 
Terminals in City of New York 
having direct all-rail connection 
with trunk lines independent of 
float or lighter system. 

Storage in transit facilities. 

The only cotton fumigating 
plant in New York City located 
on premises 

All stores licensed by New 
York Cotton Exchange. 


Write for current rates 


American Dock and 
Pouch Terminals 


17 State St. New York 


‘“‘Maniplex” mowing Machines 


on 


aw. 


rte MLiti iat kt 
nonane 


For Multiple Stitching 


all purposes where 


stitching are required. 


thread chain, or lock 


16 inch 


thick 


spacing to suit 


and design special ma- 


| L. F. eee Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


a number 
With 
single thread chain, 
stitch, 
and up to 120 inch 
Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, 
ments, 
Machines 
chinery. 


require- 


We also build Paper Slitting 



























It's 
the quality that wins. Nor- 
wood Filters produce cl an, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing, and finishing and _ dds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 


elle AAA WABI Es a ma 


Aire your product has 
Ae the mill, it is on its 
own merit. What you 
say counts for little then. ; 


a 
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Cotton Unsettled 
Waiting on Spots 


Demand Light. But Holders Show 


Attention Turns from Crop 


Con- 
fidence 
Estimates to Distribution 
Advances which followed the report 
on ginning to October 18th have been 
just about lost in the nervous and un- 


settled markets of the past week. Evi- 


dently neither the ginning figures nor 
the advance which followed them 
served to. stimulats demand other 
than the covering of shorts and bus- 
iness has been comparatively quiet 
during the last week both in futures 
and spots. 

The long and short of it appears 
to be that the bullish features—re- 
ferring to small estimates of the 
\merican and Egyptian crops and 


gradually increasing distribution— 


have no longer the power to creat¢ 
speculative buying power In addi- 
tion to this it would seem that the 
trade bought in sufficient volume dur- 
ing August, September and the first 
half of October to enable them to 
hold off for a time, and since then 
only a small business has been report- 
ed in the leading Southern spot mar- 
kets, while the trade buying in futures 
has been only in a small way on de- 
clines, This situation, of course, leaves 


a sustained market dependent upon a 
negative factor, namely, a refusal on 
the part of southern spot holders to 


sell at declines. Such a factor as this 
may and for that matter has tended to 
check selling on breaks, but it takes 
buying to advance prices, and except 
for covering of shorts, there has not 
been much demand. The fact appears 
to be that the trade is waiting for 
spot market developments and 


whether they 
increased 


come of an 


increased offer- 


in the shape 
demand or 

The next report of the Census Bu- 
reau giving the 
ginned to Novy. 


amount of cotton 


1 is to be published at 


10 o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 9, right after Election Day. It 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS FOR FUTURE 
‘losed, —For week— Closed 
Opt r Oct 6. H } Low. No 2 Chee 
Novembe 18.68 19.0 18.17 18.47 —.21 
Decem|t 18.78 19.41 17 18.62 —.16 
January 8.58 19 17 18.48 —10 
a Saain 18.51 18.96 18.14 18.40 —11 
March 18.4 19.10 17.8 18.37 =—<-.93 
April 18.19 18.65 17.95 18.17 —.02 
M 18 17 18.08 11 
Ju 8 4 17.56 17.86 .0 
Tul 15 17.0 17.62 12 
Au i ) 17. 17.17 17.39 14 
Sey 7.00 17.50 16.54 17.12 1 
Octol 16.97 16.54 16.82 
SI FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New N Liver 
York. Orlear l 
Friday, Oct. 28.. 19.45 18.7 1 i 
Saturday, Oct. 29 19.20¢ 8.7 Holid 
\I T 7 \ ’ 18 7 x ) 1 9a 
Tu lay, Nov. 1 18.75¢c. Holiday 1 rd 
Wednesda Nov 19.00 18.50 1 d 
Thursday, Nov. 8 18.85¢ 18.50c 12.37da 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Ss t rh Last 
Prices Wee Year 
Galvestor 19.00 412.005 319,038 
New Orl ns 18.50 443.849 312.676 
Mobil e 17.75¢ 19,798 8, 
Savannah .... 18.25¢c. 186,204 1 
Charleston ; 18.25¢ 198,744 6 
WESMRIMMEOR. 200050 0% . . 35,151 2.4 
SEE hues 4a sb 00 00 18.13¢ 98,784 
reer rere 19.00« 3,256 
REGRETS: cncwsunnai 18.13¢ 143,979 
ON Eee 18.50c. 255,030 
ee ae 19.00c. 21,303 10,013 
SRE saccuncbhevn 18.80c. 285,486 319,088 
Little Rock....... -19.00c 50,547 38,557 





is looked forward to as a possible 
source of inspiration. It is not likely 
to completely crystallize sentiment as 
to the size of the crop, but it ought 
definitely to settle any remaining 
question as to whether the crop is un- 
der or over 7,000,000 bales. It may 
leave it open to debate as to whether 


it is between 7 and 7%, or 7% and 8 
million bales. On the average, the 


trade appears to anticipate that a gin- 
ning of between 700,000 and 800,000 
bales will be indicated for the period 
Oct. 18 to Nov. 1, compared with 1,- 
375,950 last year and 965,808 the low 
record of 1918. Such a ginning would 
make the total to November lst be- 
tween 6,100,000 and 6,250,000 bales 
compared with the Government’s to- 
tal crop indication of 6,447,000. All 
reports still emphasize the completion 
or practical completion of picking, 
and it is unlikely that the next ginning 
returns, at any rate, will carry such 
conviction of larger ultimate crop fig- 
ures than the recent forecast, to mate- 
rially affect the ultimate of the 
narket. 

Many of the people who are predict- 
ing 25c. cotton before the first of next 
March are willing to make such 
predictions contingent upon a crop es- 
timate of below 8,000,000 as on esti- 
mates of below 7,000,000. Their belief 
is that either would mean such a re- 
duction in the surplus of old crop sup- 
plies held in this country as could not 
the present level of prices, 
and that if prices do not advance be- 
planting time there will be a very 
disappointing estimate of next seas- 
son’s Such views are less 
generally held than they were a few 
weeks ago, however, and for the most 
part are coupled with extreme uncer- 


course 


as 


occur at 


Tore 


acreage. 


tainty as to the more immediate 
course ot prices 
The following table will show 


Thursday’s closing prices in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons: 





Le 
Markets Oct.27. Nov Chg < 
yalveston 19.65 18.85 — .80 
N. Orleans..18.75 18.50 — .25 
Mobile .....17.88 18.25 37 
Savannah 19.00 
Norfolk a / 
New York..19.69 1885 —  .75 22 
Augusta 18.63 18.00 — .63 21.5 
Memphis 19.50 18.50 —1.00 21 
St. Louis .19.00 19,00 21 
Houston 19.50 18.60 — .90 20.75 
Dallas 19.0 18.20 - 85 

The following differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 














York Cotton Exchange late on 

Wednesday The cotton rades marked 
** are not deliverable on contract. 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mon Au- Aver 
Ds re is. phis. gomery. £1 usté a age. 

M . 200+ 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2 + 92.95+¢ 

s ‘ M 1 + 1 + 1.50+ + 1.75t 

G. M 100+ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.25¢ 1.13t 

vf : Ot .50t T5t 63t 

s. I M 190° 100° 1,00* 75t .93t 

I. M 995° 2.50% 2.00* 2.20° 

‘Ss ( oO 3.25° 4.00* 3.00% 3.48°® 

** oO 4.25% 5.00* 4 00° 4.50* 

YELLOW TINGED 

een. « M Even. Ev Even St O3t 

G \ )* \* on \* 4° 

Ss. M 1.50* 1.50* 1.50° 5° 1.38° 

**Middling 2.50% 2.00° > 50° 5° 2.38° 

ees T, M ss "ne 2 \* . 3 soe 

oeL,.. M ° 4.50* 4.50* »* 4,.50° 

YELLOW STAINED 

**G. M 2.00° 2.00% 2.25% 2.00° 2.25° 

**S. M 3.00% 3.00° 3.25° 3.00° 3.15° 

** Midd! .4.00% 3.50°% 450° 4.75% 4.20° 

BLUE STAINS 

s*G. M. 3.00° 2.00% 2.75% 2.50° 2.73*° 

ees M. .....3.50° 3.00° $.75° 93.50° 3.63° 

**Middling .4.50° 3.50° 5.00° 4,50° 4.55° 


* Off middling 
+On middling 
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Dressing and Grinding 
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LICKER-IN 
GRINDING and DRESSING 
MACHINE No. 93 
with 
W ire-Mounting 
Attachment No. 105 
EVERY MILL NEEDS 
ONE 

W hat it does— 

1. Straightens bent teeth! 

2. Sharpens the points! 

3. Makes the Licker-in cylin- 
drical and parallel! 

Rewires if necessary! 
THE ONE AND ONLY 


ANOTHER DRONSFIELD 
IDEA 


DOZENS ALREADY 
IN U. S. A. 


Get on the List! 
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Depicting the same 
Machine-re-wiring 
Lickers-in 
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Mounting 


Apply to 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTERS, or 
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INVESTM@ENT VALUE 


STEEL SHELVING 


Tool Stands, Tool 
Cabinets, Pressed 
| Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue C 
_ David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 





STEEL TANKS 


for Storage and Pressure 
Write for Price Lists 
84 gal. to 25000 gal. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 
AND IRON 


For Every Building Purpose 


THE WILSON COMPANY 
Building Department 


Greenville, S. C. 


Complete Line of Mill Supplies 


For 
Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizes— 
% to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 7. 


Vailey Eleciric Co.,St., Lois, Mo. 





BOILERS 


Water Tube and Tubular 
TOWER and TANKS 
BOILER REPAIRS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 
THE 


WALSH & WEIDNER 
BOILER Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 





(a 
LJWingMiR Co 
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Cotton Markets 


Cotton Stocks Increasing 


Heavy Ginning to Oct. 18—Crop Appears 
to Grade High 

MeEMPHIs, TENN.—Cotton is being re- 
ceived in Memphis much faster than it 
is being sent out. The same statement 
holds good as to nearly all southern 
centers. Net receipts here during the 
last two weeks exceeded by more than 
10,000 bales total receipts from Aug. 
1 to the corresponding date last vear 


As a result the unsold, as well as the 
total, stock is growing rapidly. As yet 
there is no threat to tax local warehouse 
capacity which is estimated at consider- 
ably more than 400,000 bales. At the 
same time, it is anything but satisfac- 
tory to southern cotton merchants to see 
their stocks increasing while demand 
seems to be slowing up. Exporters are 
less cheerful and: are not sharing the 
confidence which shippers are express- 
ing relative to consumption by domes 
tic mills. 


Much of the staple cotton shipped out 
is destined for mills in the Carolinas, 
according to current information both 
here and throughout the staple cotton 
producing districts of the surrounding 
territory. Unusual demand for staples 
from the Carolinas is being connected 
with reports of the small crop produced 
in South Carolina this year. 


Cotton for about every requirement 
usually filled in this market, is now to 
be found on local tables. The new crop, 
on account of the highly favorablk 
weather for picking, averages high in 
grade. Earlier in this season fears wert 
expressed that the dry weather would 
unfavorably affect the length of fibre; 
such fears, it turns out, were unwar- 
ranted insofar as this territory is con- 
cerned. Texas, which in a wet season 
produces much 1% inch cotton, will this 
year, because of the drouth in that 
state, have little of such cotton to of- 
fer. Opinion here is still much mixed 
as to the size of the crop. The range is 
from slightly under 7,000,000 bales to 
8,000,000 bales: the recent census in- 
dicating that 5,477,000 bales had been 
ginned to Oct. 18 rather increased the 
perplexity. The Mississippi crop, which 
state produces not far from 85 per cent. 
of all American long staple uplands, is 
turning out much better than expected. 
It would not surprise many here if the 
crop of the state should make a ginning 
approximating that of last year, or not 
far from 900,000 bales. Memphis quotes 
middling at 19.50c. against 19c. at the 
close of the previous week; sales 
amounted to 17,175 bales compared with 
11,500 bales the previous week and 
13,650 bales the week before. Prices 
obtained varied all the way from about 
10c. for low grades of short cotton to 
36c. for strict middling 1% inch staples 
demand, while not brisk, was rather 
broad in scope. 

Basis, middling, 10 spot cotton mark- 
ets, averaged 18.76c. Saturday against 
18.41c. the previous week; the 10 mark- 
ets reported sales of only 73,054 bales 
against 89,490 the previous week and 
88.917 the week before: quotations Sat- 
urday ranged from 17.75c. at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to 19.50c. at Memphis and 
Little Rock. Some strict middling 
1 5-16 staples have been sold at 40c., 
and 45c. is being asked for strict mid- 
dling 134 staples; strict middling 1% 
staples are selling at 34 to 36c.; full 
1 3-16 staples in grades of 
dling, 30 to 34%c.; 


strict mid- 


full 1% staples, strict of Rochdale, 


WORLD 





Continued 


middling, 28 to 3lc.; 1 1-16 strict mid- | 
dling cottons at 20 to 24c. 

Gross receipts, this market, during the 
week were 
bales last year and 38,717 the year be- 
fore; shipments 49,283 against 21,727 
and 33,166; net receipts 35,905 against 
22,230 and 17,061, making total since 
Aug. 1, net, 119,335 against 52,821 and 
92,717.: Total stocks 244,578, an in- 
crease of 18,000 for the week, against 
267,069 last year, an increase of 17,000 
for the week, and against 129,653 the 
vear before, an increase of 5,000 for 
that week. The unsold stock, esti- 
mated, in hands of factors is 118,000 

nst 191,000 last year and 38,000 the 
veal etore, 


Cotton Wastes Firm 
Superior Spinnable Stocks Strong—Flat 
Price Materials Show Up Trend 


Boston.—The cotton waste market is 
firm; so also is the market for the sta- 
ple. The waste market is still engaged 
in adjusting itself to the new situation 
in cotton. It is a difficult matter to 
make quotations on active stocks that 
will please all parties. Where mill 
agents read about 80 per cent for comber 
while they themselves are shipping out 
the material on perhaps a 55 per cent 
basis, they are likely to feel that they 
have been badly treated in the matter. 
This is all a part of the game, however, 
and the men who paid mills 50 or 60 per 
cent earlier in the year might conceiv- 
ably have come out on the wrong side. 

Flat priced materials are gradually ad- 
vancing. Pickers and flies are up on the 
average lc. Number 1 white willowed 
picker in choice parcels is selling as high 
as 5'%4c. with colored quoted 4 to 4%c. 
Hosiery clippings are up a cent, white 
being quoted from 6 to 7c. and Egyp- 
tians at the same price. White napper 
has advanced a cent a pound now being 
quoted 5 to 6c. and colored napper has 
also advanced to a quotation of 4 to 
5c. Waste materials such as spinning 
and weave room sweeps, are still a drug 


67,385 bales against 38,708 | 


on the market and are hardly worth | 


more than 40 to 50c. a 100. Dealers who 
handle these materials say that it does 


not pay to pack and freight them at | 


present, but further affirm that they will 
unquestionably rise from their lowly po 
sitions later. 

The wiping waste section of the mar- 
ket is not quite as strong as it ought 
to be in price, soft threads and similar 
materials hardly rising above 8c. 

The export situation is stationary just 
at present. The old world stands in 
need of our cotton and its by-products. 
British manufacturing interests are 
more active, and Germany is quite busy 
although the depreciation in the mark 
makes purchasing in America a heart- 
breaking proposition. Germany, never- 
theless, has bought generously during 
the last few weeks both in cotton and its 
wastes. From Aug. 1 to Oct. 14 more 
cotton was shipped to Germany than to 
any other country, 311,293 bales as com- 
pared with 239,302 bales sent to Great 
Britain. 


Cotton Waste Trade Note 

There was a good attendance at the 
weekly meeting of the Exchange. The 
luncheon was eliminated. Prominent 
among the visitors was Louis A. Porritt, 
president of the William Tatham, Ltd., 
England. 
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Adjustable Leg 





A Knitting Mill executive, 
seeing one of our chairs, and 
recognizing their 


value from 


the viewpoint of health and 
comfort, immediately ordered 


a dozen. 


No matter what branch of 
the textile industry you are 
in, your employes will like 


these chairs. 
Strongly built, from the 
best materials obtainable. 
Their low cost will surprise 
you. 
Write for 


prices. 


catalogue and 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
E. 49th St. and Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


1657 Conway Building 
CHICAGO 








Stationary Leg 
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ASHWORTH - ODELL WORSTED Co. 
: SALAMANCA, 


N. —s 
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Compound Mixtures in Worsted en i PREDMORE 
Yarn for Men’s Wear oiling Agents 


185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. INc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





toetil \uumaattt| ! PUTO GEDA 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS g c0., bic t 


p Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
E UNDERWEAR 


WEAVING 


YARNS | 


“COLORS. 
7a 


ND 
I ANCY MIXES 


French and | English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


obs 

wr 

me 
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MOHAIR WORSTED woo ten 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVEK Y DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, PuILADELPONA 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers ot WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SPINNERS OF WQORSTED YARNS xcs. 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERI CK P e COLE Boston, Mass. 


’*Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


F, A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ou arn, 


Mill 
aces. we Thrown and Artificial Silks 


D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 









Bradford System 






Incorporated 1904 










FINE 
WOOLEN 


FALLS 


UNE ts 
Mis fl. SS 


WOONSOCKET 
R. | 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA | 
pe a as ee Ope Nin 
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\Vorsted Yarns Show 
No Notable Change 





Weaving Yarns Still Slow—TIncreased 
Production on Knitting—Spinners 
Sold Up 
Chere is still little change in the gen- 

il situation in the worsted yarn 
narket. The trade is concentrated 
generally around the knitting yarn end 

the business, where activity has con- 
tinued in good volume. Spinners as a 
rule are all well engaged on these yarns, 
n far larger proportions than is usually 
the case. Several factors in close touch 
with the situation estimate that fully 
50 per cent. of the spinning. machinery 
tuday is devoted to production of knit- 
ing yarns, which is far greater than is 
usually found. It is even declared to be 
the average production. This 
cundition naturally emphasizes the posi- 
tion maintained by many factors who 
anticipate difficulty in the event of a 
sudden call for weaving yarns. Prices 
generally are holding firmly, not only 
hecause of this sold-up condition, but 
lso with firmer wool values. 


iSO 
Men’s Wear Slow 

There is still little doing in the men’s 
wear trade, so that trade on these yarns 
continues quiet. Cheaper lines of fab- 
rics, largely woolens, are reported to 
lominate the situation so far, including 
goods which can be had from $1.50 to 
$2.00. Anything around $2.40 or more 
seems to have little interest for buyers. 
However, there are many who believe 
business will develop on light-weight 
goods now being sold to the cutting-up 
trade. It is also expected the trade will 
soon be in preparation for the next 
heavyweight business, which many pre- 
lict will be early this season, because 

the wool situation, and possibilities 

the new tariff bill. 


Dress Goods Still Wait 


twice 


The dress goods situation is also re- 
orted slow in getting under way, al- 
QUOTATIONS 
Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Worsted Yarns 





BRADFORD SYSTEMS 
!-12s to 2-16s, low common.... 65 — 175 
'-208s to 2-248, low %.......... 7 — 80 
-20s to 2-268 % blood......... 909 — 95 
-26s to 2-30s % blood......... 95 —1 00 
-30s to 2-32s % blood, S. A 95 —1 00 
. eh ea are 100 —1 05 
1-208 % —1 20 
26s % blood —} 20 
2-328 % blood —a 
86s % —1 35 
-26s to 2-30s % blood —1 60 
Cee AE TRI es ae ag 155 —1 65 
(es osc dickeaw ano es 165 —1 75 
BOR Me MUO cscs vocis- soso 170 —1 80 
“50s high % blood............ 195 —2 05 
2-50 DD winbvdbccneebascswsss 200 —2 10 
Pa Mv cuavetanesacanean eek 260 —2 75 
BOs Aumetretban 26.66 .0ecrcces 190 —2 00 
Ble AmOONIAR 2 osc cscceccce 220 —2 30 
2-603 PATIO. vee x evan oad 285 —3 00 
90s AMMPEAR. c.0sccccaecscs 320 —3 35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
Pree 15 —1 20 
\-2 high quarter............- 130 —1 35 
U6 Se MOS s cs cwsircvaecscus 145 —1 50 
PM Ee ME. cc ceuens ieabens> 145 —1 50 
1-3 Te ES cwadees eceene ens 160 —1 70 
ONG Se Ro ie akdiscnae cues 175 —1 80 
IB  wcccccccccccccceccceceses 195 —2 25 
i-4 AMGEN. 6.c.0ceecsvnscee 200 —2 10 
1- eS Oe rey terre. 230 —2 40 
L-§ fine Australian........... 260 —2 75 
70s fine Australian........... 300 —3 20 
KNIPTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

é- to 2-10s, % blood....... 97%—1_ 00 
2. to 2-20s, % blood........ 100 —1°05 
2-20: to 2-308, % blood........ 110 —1 15 
el to 2-20s, % blood........ 120 —1 25 
2-20. to 2-808, % blood........ 1 25 —1 30 
2 to 2-30s, % blood........ 170 —1 80 
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though certain quarters report somewhat 
better demand with more numerous 
inquiries. There are those who state 
they look for hurried deliveries in the 
near future, and, with the hand-to- 
mouth business which prevailed for the 
last few months, there will naturally 
be only depleted stocks available. With 
so many French spinners devoting a 
large part of their production to knit- 
ting yarns, it will not be easy for any 
demands to be met promptly so as to 
satisfy any hurry-up calls for varns and 
goods. 


Knitting Yarns Sold Ahead 


The knitting trade continues in strong 
position, with spinners all well engaged 
on these yarns and making 
against contracts. In fact 
a rule are sold up as far 
to go on these yarns. Only 
certain factors were willing to accept 
business beyond the end of the year, al- 
though others have accepted 
running into January and 
with some buyers talking of March and 
April. Manufacturers of sweaters and 
fancy knit goods are reported to be well 
sold up on goods, and prospects of busi- 
ness being carried along into next 
season are regarded as promising. With 
new lines to be opened this month it is 
expected that indications of a continued 
demand for goods will be confirmed. 
Prices continue to hold firmly to levels 
previously established, with quarter 
bloods especially strong because of the 
general demand for this grade. Jersey 
cloth yarns are reported not quite as 
active recently, but spinners are well 
booked up on yarns for this trade. Hos- 
iery and underwear yarns show no new 
demand, with the season’s requirements 
however, well covered. Hand knitting 
yarns also continue in firm position 
with a demand still noted calling for de- 
liveries as soon as possible. 


deliveries 
spinners as 
as they care 
recently 


ontracts 
February, 


Worsted Yarns Firm 


Wool and Top 


Prices Up in 


Strong Market Keeps 
Absence of Demand 
Boston.—There is nothing of special 
note in the Boston worsted yarn market 
this week. The quietness of the market 
however, does not lead to any 


in yarn prices, and behind the quiet yarn 


softness 


market there is the busy industry, many 
of the mills being sold up to the end 
of the year. The knitting yarn section 


of the market is the busiest, and de- 
mand is for many counts of high quar- 
ter and low three-eighths blood 
and also for superior quality 


yarns, 


yarn for 


choice jersey cloths, low count and yet 
made from the finest wool. 

In weaving yarns not much is being 
done, and new business coming in is 
quite limited in volume. The price of 
2-40s, the key stock to the situation, 
holds firm. There is no reason why the 
price of this essential and stable com- 


modity should fall away at a time when 
fine tops are advancing, being quoted 
this week at $1.12-15 and when the fine 
wool market is strong. 

According to Bureau of Census re- 
ports worsted spindles were more active 
in the month of September than in 
August, 90.5 per cent. active in August 
and 91.4 per cent. active in September. 
Woolen spindles for these months were 


3 
3 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Nigh St Cor. Summer ° Boston 





anne POVOCOTETTOTONUAONY ATCO ETON CULLT E000 COTA ETT 
LUPO 


WORSTED MILLS 





MERION 





Sell 


Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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SADSTOVAINANSD DENN ED SDENDSEHHSLODTRUSAT HEN TEYUSTNSLASED PRESS UESENTTY AARNE TAS 


SUCRE ERECT SSS SY 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and 


Ba) Specialists on 
Merino Yarns & Unusual Yarns 


RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


i 


INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. brxwincsitx 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Millis: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa; Scrantoa, Pa. New York Representative Wm. Ryle & Co.225 Fourth ave 


Office, 4015 Clarissa St.. Nicetowo 
Boston Representative, £. L. Stelle. 52 Chauncy St. Boston 
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RAW & THROWN SILK 
: CHICAGO 








Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 





K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ina 
THROWN SILKS 
17 “Madison AvenueNew York 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 





7 LES ARAN RRP EMS LAAN AANA MADDY ENA 


WORS TED AND Soh 


erenct SPUR 


OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


— ~ Price - Service 


(ALARA 


Address H arry Cohen & Co. 


32-34 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Thread and ofa —_— 


Silk SPOOLS Description 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


. 


AK WORSTIED MOULLS 


T 
| B.anv TIOGA STS. PHILADELPHIA 
y¥ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
Y TWISTING: REELING: SPOOLING JACK SPOOLING- WINDING: 
JACK WINDING: WARPING “DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 


(07 #7994) ORLA 


Convince yourself by requesting samples and quotations 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


stationary at 77.6 per cent. active. It 
is not unlikely that statistics covering 
the month of October, when they ap- 
pear, will show a slight falling off in 
the activity of both classes of spindles. 

French spinning mills, in the Woon- 
socket district especially, are quite busy 
on merino underwear and fine jersey 
cloth yarns. Prices hold firm based on 
good demand and a strong underlying 
wool market. Single 30s half blood are 
quoted $1.55-65; 40s fine, $1.70-75; 50s 
fine, $1.90-95 and 60s, Australian 70s, 
$2.45-50. In French spun merinos 50-50 
fine, single 30s are quoted $1.30-35; 40s 
$1.40-45 50s $1.60-65. 

Fine Tops Better 
and Noils in All Classifications 

Stronger This Week 

Boston.—Prices have advanced in the 
top market as a result of increased buy- 
ing on the one hand, and strong mar- 
ket with a tendency to higher wool 
prices on the other. Unlike last week 
a fair business has been done in fine and 
half blood tops. The buying has been 
done by manufacturers who usually 
make their own tops but for some rea 
son or another are not able to produce 
fine tops quickly enough, or, in certain 
cases not having fine combs, have to put 
out their orders for fine tops. 

The feature of the week has been the 


¢ } 
ana 


Tops 


extensive demand for three-eighths 
blood tops at stronger prices. Interest 
manifested in these medium tops is 


gratifying. The movement in mediums 
has been predicted for months. 

Strength in fine wools and lack of 
imports under present emergency tariff, 
continue to force fine tops slowly up- 
ward. Bradford fine tops are also quite 
strong around $1.02, exchange at par. 
Current quotations for standard tops in 
the Boston market are as follows: Fine 
territory, $1.12-15; half blood 97c. to 
$1.00; high three-eighths blood 75-80c.; 
low three-eighths 65-70c.; high quarter 
bloods 62-65c.; 46s 55-60c.; 44s 44c.; 40s 
40c. and 36s 35c. 

Noils in Healthy Condition 

The noil market is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Fine noils «re being produced in 
relatively less quantities, and consump- 
tive demand has fallen off. For several 
weeks these commodities have been 
sagging to a low of 45c. The market 
now has strengthened. While there is 
no great demand manifested, five noils 
are nevertheless held to be good pur- 
chases. 

In quarter bloods production has in- 
creased, and, as an offset, good consump- 
tion has been encountered and continues 
active. Prices hold strong at about the 
highest average quotation for the year. 
Noil quotations on the Boston market 
are as follows: Fine 47-50c.; half blood 
44-47c.: high three-eighths blood 34-35c. ; 
average three-eighths blood 32-33c.; 
quarter blood 28-30c.; 40-44s 22-23c. 


Spun Silk Dormant 


— 


No Orders Being Received for Future 





Delivery—Prices Nominal 

Little or no change is apparent in the 
status of the spun silk market. Prices 
which are merely nominal mean noth- 
ing and the demand, which gave 
signs of increasing last week, full back 
again this week and as a result the 
market is extremely quiet. It is felt 
that with increased business in finished 
demand for spun silk 


goods lines the 


will develop along satisfactory lines, bu 
up to date no reflection of increase 
business is noted by members of thi 
trade. What buying is taking place i 
for immediate delivery and no buye: 
appears willing to commit himself fc 
anything except spots. 

Artificial silk is in a better way 
Prices are firm and sellers generally ar 
more optimistic. Buyers are placir 
future delivery orders at the preser 
time. 

Prices given out at the close of bus 
ness on Wednesday were as follows: 


60-2 $5.25 BOR. cae $4.5 
50-2 acne eR As scsi 4, 
40-2 pie O08. 5. scacncs 4.( 
30- ccna Se 
P; rices for artificial silk are 
follows: 
300 DENIER 
CAEORS . i --BIOROOE, « 6 0ov késccscaecccses $2 


SEARO: TO—=TIOREMOG occ ccc cscscvceuce 2 


Grade C—Bleached.....scccecssccscccscee B 
150 DENIER 

GRMEO. A-—-TRIGRGROG. «oc cccecvctveseveocs $2 

GTOAGO T—-BRIORGHOG, 6 occ cccccsccewesecs 2 

Grade C—Bleached.......ccccccccscces 2.4 





Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 195) 


has been more gossip with regard to 
financial difficulties. 
Yarns Dull and Easier 


It has been a discouraging week for 
spinners. Yarn prices have fallen in 
sympathy with the decline in the raw 
material, but buyers have adopted a 
waiting policy. It is quite evident that 
production is still too large for require- 
ments, and producers will not be able to 
make any definite headway until more 
looms are running. Only a sorting-up 
business has been done in American 
qualities for home consumption. Cloth 
manufacturers have only purchased 
from hand to mouth. Egyptian spinners 
have lost ground during the week. It is 
said that the owners of some mills who 
have recently increased production are 
having to stop machinery again. Buyers 
have held aloof owing to the probability 
of lower rates. There has been less ac- 
tivity in export descriptions. The fall 
in exchange rates has checked opera- 
tions for eastern markets. Most pro- 
ducers of 2-42s for China are deeply 
sold. Few bids have been mentioned 
for Continental countries. 

Cloth Business Quieter 


The piece goods turnover has been 
distinctly smaller than in recent weeks. 
Quotations were cabled abroad at the 
beginning of the week on a free scale, 
but response from the other side has 
been poor, and in view of conditions 
prevailing the absence of offers can be 
understood. Only a miscellaneous busi- 
ness has been done for India, where 
makers have been prepared to grant con- 
cessions in price, and the bulk of the 
buying has been in stock lots. Light 
bleaching cloths have attracted chief 
attention. Fewer orders have been 
booked for China, but in certain quarters 
something has been done in both grays 
and whites, and had it not been for the 
uncertain outlook there is a probabil 
ity that much more business would have 
been done for the Far East. Fancies 
and specialties have been in fairl 
healthy request for certain Colonial mar- 
kets such as Australia. There has not 
been much activity for Egypt and the 
Levant. Demand for South America is 
quiet. Home trade houses are waiting 
for more seasonable weather. Efforts 
are being made in most weaving districts 
to start more looms, but progress 's 
slow. 
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| A. Jack-of-All-Sewing 


The Portable Dinsmore Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing Machine can be used 
= wherever ends are to be_ united, 


Botany Yarns Still 
Scarce in Canada 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 7 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 





Advance in Prints—Fall Underwear Or- 
ders Fair—Spring Buying 
in Progress 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 











Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








‘Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
=THROWN SILK, Tram, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 
ees tate. 
4 





Gassed and Mer- 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 





Cotton, 
Tinsel Thread N 
= Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33d St., New York 


Slik Throwing Millis, CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS. N.Y. 
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Toronto, CANADA, Oct. 31.—Cotton 
prints have been advanced 20 per cent 
by manufacturers. Stronger prices in 
the cotton market stimulated buying 
during the latter part of the month. 
Many lines have been withdrawn. Buy- 
ing of cotton piece goods has been 
heavier in volume than for some time 
previously. 

The shortage of good Botany yarns 
is more acute than ever, and there is 
little hope of relief in the next few 
weeks. Several shipments for Canadian 
knitting mills are now on the Atlantic, 
but their arrival will not help the situa- 
tion generally. A number of mills are 
completely out of supplies of Botany 
to meet urgent orders; certain others 
have a fair percentage of their sea- 
son’s needs. There are few mills, how- 
ever, which would not welcome. addi- 
tional supply, and price is of secondary 


whether at Printing Machines, 
Fulling Mills, Shears, Calendars, 
Gigs, Drying Machines, in Dye 
Works, Cloth Rooms, etc. It 
can be easily shifted to any part 
of the mill. 


Machine is exceptionally efficient. 
Patented device prevents needles 
from breaking and insures stitches of 
a uniform length. Feed of cloth 
wheel is positive. 

Dinsmore Sewing Machines are used 
in practically every cotton and woolen 
mill in the country. Send for Com- 
plete Catalog of All Machines. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 





A full line of Sewing Machine Supplies always on hand 
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Raw Cotton Buying Halted 5 WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 
or There has been comparatively little 3 
in buying of raw cotton by Canadian man- 3 M ‘\. 
i msoctumers. Some of the fortunate mas 2 We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a 
d for half of th 3 
a are covere a alt of their seasons & century aso we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have 
7 ss a = t ver since. 
- Saeeeene rege lower prices ; others a " The “LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is made by 
re have a somewhat smaller supply. There 5 experienced mill men—men who know the needs of textile mills. For all uses in 
to is a general disposition on the part of & COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the “LOWBLL” Crayon is un- 
ore mills to use up their stock and to post- 2 “@®ane are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and 
-up pone further purchases until a later 3 yet hard enough to wear well, 15 colors end white, Contain no oll or grease. 
can date. This policy of deferring buying 3 me eee sit See ; 
oth UNITED STATES TESTING has undoubtedly had a beneficial effect, 3 
sed COMPANY, Inc. as it is conceded prices would have 3 LOWELL CRAYON & Lowell, Mass. 
1ers CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF mounted much higher if buyers had noOt Zam mmmemmmnw ummm UNM oMNMeMTT Te eemeeneeren eer re rerceeeemernern errr etter eS 
[t is FABRIC ANALYSIS curtailed their operations in the primary 
who NEW YORK — sia markets. British interests have not 
are Philadelphia ~~ been operating extensively, and a net 
yers result was a halt in the upward move- A M C 
vility ment of raw cotton. FRIEDBERGER ~ ARON FG, 0, 
Rockwell Woolen Co. oe. in a . wholesale dis- " : 
a Leominster, Mass. tri ution or fall unc erweal is noted in Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of . 
pera- Manufacturers of the Toronto district. Some interests 
pro- WOOLEN have predicted that there will be a gen- BRAIDS EDGINGS TUBING 
eeply and MERINO YARN S uine shortage before the next few 3 ? 
ioned otc. aemes te ae es wecks are past, basing their judgment f . trimmin knit underwear 
) on the fact that the season’s require- or a ing 
ments have not been fully anticipated. 
been W d C There have been more orders for men’s M J LLS : WAYN E JU NCT I ON ; PH I LA. 
veeks. Star orste ompany underwear than formerly, and good Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
ut the sales of women’s garments have been 
scale, YARNS reported. Hosiery is moving well. 
le has Some distributors report that they are 
Jitions FITCHBURG, MASS, | norte ryt — their autumn 
can be yusiness, an that the mills have been ' 
5 busi- crowded for deliveries on various lines TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 
where of goods. “LION BRAND”’ cs 
at con- D REG. U.S. Booking Orders for Spring NARROW CORR MFG co 
. hen EC L S Oo The booking of spring business in HOFFMAN CO 7 . 
“hief ee both hosiery and underwear is proceed- siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Pritedetphis, ra. 
cniel ing c 
ae Water cofteners for throwsters. ing. The stronger cotton market has 
5 ietieemeciinee lent more animation to the buying. Re- 
jaarters ecourers, Drenchere, CY tail stocks were depleted last season, 

a and finishers -_ ~— - a seer to anticipate a SI LK M I L L SU P P LI ES of Every Kind 
oe air demand next spring. Descripti 
oba! LIME & SODA Softeners, Men’s and anion cate are not aes ; . ” eas 

ld ha € FILTERS & PURIFIERS adios The: weeeetk cf taced cite Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
ancies : fs 
at pa ee is — but fine paces omar ag npr a L A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
ade 4 & Cor, 4th & Lehigh Ave. Phila., Pa. P'Oviding more competition, due to the PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
ee lower prices that are ruling as compared 
wore _ with last season. Men’s clothing is sell- 
and . ing well in some quarters. Prices are 
a = BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD,ENG. |} being closely scrutinized by buyers, and 
waitins Le . the retail movement varies according to 
Effo . Aikinson, Haserick & Company the extent to which the price ideas of 
wal = Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office |] customers have been met. The cooler 
ress 1S 


Mill Supplies 
Egyptian Cotton Commercial Trust 


Building 





weather is beginning to speed business 
up after the comparative dullness of the 
recent mild spell. 
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HARRY H. KELLY & SONS, PHILA.PA. 
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DYERS OF FANCY SHADES 
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eve NOAM EENTATETTED, 


Bathing Suits, Sweaters 
and Knitted Novelties 


FAST BLACK AND NAVY A SPECIALTY 


“S. & M.” 


OFFICE: 3419 RICHMOND ST., 


DYE WORKS, Inc. 


. cannaeinniin. PA, 





Main Office Dos - 
80 Fifth Avenue 4 
New York 


Works: 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Nyack; N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 


Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DANVILLE, VA. 


THE MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


bis a | GREENSBORO, N. C. 


J.S. McAlister, Gen’] Mgr. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR DYES AND 
CHEMICALS 

OUR PRINCIPALS— 
Holland Aniline Works 


OUR PRODUCTS— 


Sulphur—greens, yellows, 
tans, browns, blues, bor- Trico Chemical Co. 
deaux, khaki Whittemore-Wright Co., 
Basic Colors Inc. = 
Direct Colors Raritan Aniline Co. 
Anili S Imperial Dyewood Corp. 
niline Oil American Metal Co., Ltd. 
Peerless Cutch Extract Rohm & Haas Co. 
Logwood 


Chas. Lennig & Co., Inc. 
Hydrosulphite of Soda Ellis Jackson & Co. 
Tartar Emetic 


Innis Speiden & Co., Inc. 
Sodium Sulphide Conc. Alex. Kerr Bro. & Co. 
Bi-sulphite of Soda 


SHADES MATCHED WITH 
Sulphate of Alumina EXACTNESS 
Acids—sulphuric, muriatic, 


in our laboratories 
acetic 


SEND US YOUR INQUIR- 
Salts—Glaubers, Epsom, Com- IES FOR CHEMICALS g 
Saaee , Stocks of Zinc Dust, Hy- 


Chloride of Lime drosulphite of Soda, Soda 
Caustic Soda 


Ash, Caustic Soda and Bi- 
Soda Ash 


carbonate of Soda carried 

Zinc Dust in Greensboro for immedi- 

Other Textile Chemicals ate shipment. 

BEING MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, WE GIVE 
YOU MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
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Wools Confident and 


Quiet on Summer Street 





Medium Wools Displace Fine Wools in 
Interest and Demand—Boston Ship- 
ping Statistics Misleading 


Boston.—There is a healthy 


on Summer street, 
broad enough in 
almost all 
wools are in good 
long since fine 


demand 
sorts of 


wools 


market 
not over active but 
to take in 
wools. Medium 
demand. It is not 
were in the 


ascendant and it seemed that manufac- 
turing demand for medium wools would 


never appear. 
and fine wools are 


All this is now changed 


relatively neglected 


while medium wools occupy the center 


of the stage. 
The Ohio 


wool 


situation is quite 


satisfactory with delaines quoted at 35c. 


rising to 36c.; half blood 31-32c.; 


ing 29-30c. ; 
and quarter bloods 


cloth- 


three-eighths blood 27-28c. 


strong at 25c. In 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .29—30 
Fine del...... —35 % blood...... 27—28 
% blood...... 30—31 ¥% blood...... 24—25 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 


Fine del...... 33—34 
Fine cloth’g. .26—27 


% blood...... 27—28 
% to % blood .22—25 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 26—27 
% blood...... 23—24 
CALIFORNIA 
Sp’g northern 
& 12mo....70—75 
Sp. middle 
-65—70 


counties .. 
S’'th 12mo....65—T70 


(Scoured basis) 


S’th, 6 and 

SURO cccccce 60—65 
Fall free..... 50—55 
Fall defects. .35—40 
Carbonized ..50—55 


TEXAS (Scoured basis) 


Fn. 12mo..... 70—76 Fine fall..... 45—50 
Fn. 8mo...... 55—60 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 

POMS cccccccee 70—80 Lambs’ bs... .40—50 
A. super ....65-—65 C’bgs fin..... 65—65 
B. super ....40-—656 Medium ..... 40—45 
Cc. super - -80—35 Coarse ...... 256—80 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 


Staple fin..... 80—85 
Do., % bid...70—75 


Fine cloth’g. .65—70 
Fine medium .60—65 


UTAH (Scoured basis) 


Fine medium .60—65 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 


FIn@ ..cccoees 70—75 


% blood...... 65—70 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 


Fine medium .65—70 


Fine cloth’g..75—80 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing . .26—28 Turkey ...... 30—31 
Carding ..... 20—31 GAMO ccccoces 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 

choice. ...75—80 % blood....23—24 
Combing, % blood....25—27 

good..... 70—75 % blood... .30—32 
Clothing, Merino - -34—36 

choice....55-—60 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 

good..... 45—50 Lincoln ....16—17 
Australian: High % b1d.22—23 
Fine ..... 95—1 00 
66-588 ..... 55—60 
COB .ccccces 80—85 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ...23—256 1st clip .. ae 
Whd._ col...18—20 2nd clip ..... — 
Angora ...... 13—15 Mongolian: 
Awassil .....-. 20—22 Urga ...... 20—22 
Karad! ...... 20—22 Manchu’n ..18—20 
Bokhara Scotch Black 
White ..... 20—22 Face ...... 13—15 
Colors ..... 20—22 Camel’s hair 
China: (Russian) ...—.. 
Combing ...16—17 Servian skin 
Wid ball...20—22 WOO] ..cccce —.. 
Wid. open East India: 

Ball cee 14—16 Kandahar .20—25 
Willowed ..138—17 Vickan’r ...20—25 
Unwid ..... 12—14 Joria 2.665000 
Seechueun Gray .....-. 18—20 

assortm’t.12—13 

Cordova ..... — - a 
Domakol ......- _—. 


TEXTILE 


territory wools fine 
at 29c. in the grease or 80c 


Montana has sold 
clean; half 
three-eighths blood 55c 
and quarter blood at 4lc. Opening 
sales in the Texas fall clip were held 
recently in Del Rio. The short defec- 
tive wools sold as low as l4c. while the 
best clips rose to 19c. or a clean basis 
of around 50c. 
Scoured Wools Sell 


blood at 70c.; 


Some good business has been done in 
scoured and carbonized classifications. 
Fine scoured Colorado has sold around 
63c.; carbonized half blood California 
around 58c. and scoured three-eighths 
blood Puntas at 50c. Pulled wools are 
a little more active AAs quoted at 75- 


80c.; As 70-75; average As 60c.; B super 
48-50c. 

The inventory of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association will appear early in 
January. This is the great statistical 


event of the wool year. Boston has 
been shipping out much more wool than 
it is given credit for, inasmuch as re- 
turns are merely those covering railroad 
shipments. Many large mills within a 
radius of 40 to 50 miles have all their 
wools shipped by truck and the prac- 
tice is on the increase. Although pub- 
lished statistics do not show it, Boston 
probably has shipped out more wool 
this year than for similar period of 
1920. 
Ohio Wool Pool 


Wool receipts for year to date are 
considerably higher than for similar 
period last year. Domestic wools how- 
ever came in strong last year owing to 
extensive accumulation by pools in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Quantities of 
wool were also stored in Chicago. Opin- 
ion on the street that wool pooling is 
losing favor with the small farmers is 
not apparently borne out by the facts 
in the case and as for pools unloading 
and “bearing” the market this is em- 
phatically denied by J. F. Walker, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. The Ohio pool to 
date has sold 4,500,000 pounds at prices 
ranging from 22c. for quarter blood to 
33c. for delaine. The pool has received 
more than 7,000,000 pounds of wool. 

Auctions are on this week at Bris- 
bane and Perth. Nov. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
55,000 bales will be on the catalog. Re- 
cent Sydney sales were quite successful 
although American buving was almost 
entirely absent. England and Japan 
were the chief buyers. There is a feel- 
ing growing in the trade here that the 
time is getting near when it may be 
possible to buy Australian wools in a 
larger way. The fundamental fact has 
to be taken into consideration that this 
country raises barely one-half the 
amount of wool it consumes. 


Boston Wool Trade Note 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association will be held in 
the rooms 246 Summer street, Tuesday, 
Nov. 15 at 2 P.M. The nominating com- 
mittee will present the following names 
for officers of the association for the 
ensuing year: For president, Harold S. 
Edwards; vice-president, Walter J. 
Meadows; secretary - treasurer, F. 
Nathaniel Perkins. Executive commit- 
tee. Fred H. Blanchard, Sidney A. Eise- 
mann, E. W. Houghton, Edmund F 
Leland and Walter M. Marston. Arhbi- 
tration Committee, Carl K. Bacon, Allan 
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“With this Stock I’ll make a 
Fabric that'll make those ‘Virgin 
Wool Fellows’ sit up and take 
notice.” 


~~ 


Slime 4 
Made in Newark, N. J. 





HARRIS 


OILS 
“AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS” 


nuveotl 


ALY & 328 
<< $0.WATER ST. 


Birman 





aie Now 


HARRIS SAPONIFIED WOOL OILS 
xx WOOL STOCK—x WOOL STOCK 
WOOL STOCK 
Oils for Treating Wool 


HARRIS LOOM AND KNITTING MACHINE 
OILS 


for all types of looms and knitting machines 


HARRIS EXTRA WHITE AND SPECIAL 
WHITE LOOM OIL 
also 
STAINLESS KNITTING MACHINE OIL 


These are white oils and easily removed by washing 


WE SPECIALIZE IN POWER PLANT 
AND AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


PROVIDENCE 
R. I, 


CRIS” o> ~ 


“HARRIS ra 


mane MG OR POF 


Spore | 


OI. 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Double Shuttle 
VELVET and PLUSH Looms 


ES 





and——— 


Tentering and Drying Machines 








for Woolens 


Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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IMPROVE YOUR CARDING 
REDUCE COSTS 


BATES METALLIC TOOTH BREAST 


Patented 


NO EXTRA FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED 


easily attached to all makes of woo 


RE-CARDS REPEATEDLY ALL HARD "AND COTTED 
STOCK 


until conditioned properly for card clothing to handle 


REDUCES COST OF UPKEEP 


by preventing lumps from reaching main cylinder 


POSSIBLE TO USE LOWER GRADE STOCK _; 


with no injury to card clothing on main cylinder and doffer “3 


E. V. BATES MACHINE CO. 


LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 





Before Carding 


—first a clean wool, free from animal and 
earthy materials. For the best after treat- 
ments, this wool must be sweet and soft, bril- 
liant and white. 


The Sargent Suspended Rake Models 34 and 
35 Wool Washing Machines are aiding custom 

wool scourers and combers, wool and worsted 
spinners to obtain thoroughly washed, open 
and lofty wools at a minimum expense of 
labor, power, and detergents. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


Emery, F. R. Edington, Claude H. 
<etchum and Frank R. Pratt. Nom- 
iating Committee, Charles P. Nunn, 
,airman, Harry P. Bradford, William 

Cordingley, Philip L. Reed and Rob- 
rt H. Stevenson, Jr. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
eek up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1921. 1920 
Domestic ...cccccces 2,073,300 854,000 
TORUMEE. oaice skaeucen 489,100 4,183,900 

aban o6c en xe 2,562,400 5,037,900 
Receipts of wool in pounds, since 


January 1, 1921, including November 2, 
1921, compared with the same period in 


1920, are as follows: 





1921. 1920 
Dommeetle. 2. cicveviewa 118,821,684 96,160,661 
POG cavenceciaees 190,733,810 155,701,256 
rE ere ee 309,555,494 251,861,917 


Shipments of wool for the week, end- 
ng and including November 2, are as 
llows: 


DN Ee is 6 a: ko 50:90 40 800,08 86,000 
GN ET AA ckewasesaesceseece 8 “vienes 
PRIN DOU ciccewsecciceccs:s tetdens 
B sara 6 OMA eke anki os 16,000 
Boston & Albany......... 483,000 
NOW FERVOR. akccasiveces 607,000 

- | ee ee Paks oe tak ew 1,192,000 
Shipments during previous week. 1,414,800 
Shipments same week last year.. 1,646,000 
Shipments same period 1920...... 101,241,400 
Shipments thus far for 1921...... 125,559,350 


Fair Activity Noted 





Wools Still Find Interest at Firm Levels 
with Limited Offerings 


PHILADELPHIA.—There is nothing new 
in the appearance of the wool market 
this week. Dealers report inquiries con- 
tinue in fair volume, although there is 
not quite so much business done, be- 
cause of limited offerings now available 
here. Dealers state recent sales have 
cut heavily into their stocks which were 
ready for the market. The demand is 
for graded wools, but it has been difficult 
to keep grading up with sales. As a 

nsequence, more sales could be made 

quarter bloods, it is said, if lots were 
eady, or on the other hand, if the own- 
ers would release them at the present 
time. This situation has curtailed trad- 
ng somewhat. Many of the recent 
sales made in this market are said to 
have gone down east, especially in half 
lood and three-eighths. 


Sales Noted 

ales this week are not so numerous, 
prices remain firm. It is asserted 
should sudden demand arise for 
wools, the scarcity of available lots 
this grade would result in a sharp 
advance in prices. Among the trades 
ted are 300,000 Ibs of original terri- 
chiefly of fine medium grade, at 
22c.; 25,000 Ibs of fine territory 
50,000 Ibs of quarter blood at 
“Uc.; 25,000 Ibs of fine medium territory, 
ted for staple, on a scoured basis 
80c.; 15,000 of quarter-blood terri- 
', heavier than usual, at 17 to 18c.; 
ll lots of burry and seedy at 16 to 
/c.; territory medium black at 14c.; low 
ls and odds and ends at 12 to 15c. 
mall lot of fine delaine unwashed 
M higan and New York state sold at 


<U to 
»» 


64C. 


Scoured Wools Fair 
‘oured wools are reported showing 
sco'tered trading, with dealers report- 
improved feeling developing in all 
Indications of a gradually in- 
sing firmness are also noted. Good 
-hoice B wools are noted at 45 to 50c., 
With winter wools, containing staple 


unhes, 


considered easily worth 50c.; a good 
white staple B is quoted as high as 54c. 
There is not so much inquiry for fine 
wools at present, with stocks of these 
wools reported low. Low wools and 
off sorts are still in demand, with sales 
made at 28 to 29c. There is also an in- 
quiry for harsh brashy wools such as 
East Indias, for special blends 
Noils Unchanged 

In noils, prices remain about the same 
with trading scattered. Quarter bloods 
continue fairly active, and apparently 
lead in interest. Dealers report a larg- 
er number of offerings of domestic off- 
noils in three-eighths grade, more nearly 
a quarter blood, containing black hairs, 
and somewhat yellow in colo1 


Raw Silk Limited 


Manufacturers Buying for Their Imme- 
diate Needs Only 

With manufacturers buying for their 
immediate needs only the raw silk mar 
ket is decidedly quiet. Prices are about 
the same, but the general consensus of 
opinion is that lower quotations will pre 
vail in a few days. The opinion has 
been expressed by several well-versed 
importers and dealers that the market 
will not take on a normal aspect as long 
as the stocks in Japan continue large. 

Salembier & Villate, in their weekly 
review of markets, say: 

“Cables received from Japan dated 
Wednesday, advise and 
more active at the decline. China, Can 
ton, and Italian are still out of line with 
Japan and no business is resulting on 
account of the high prices. Within the 
past week more activity was noted in the 
movement of broad silks and as nearly 
all manufacturers need raw supplies they 
have been in the market buying for 
and nearby delivery. The situation looks 
very much brighter and we believe th 
Spring season will bring with it a 
good demand for all silk products.” 

Prices corrected at the close of 


ness Wednesday are as follows: 

Filature Kansai Dou. Ex. Crack $ 0 

Filature Kansai Extra 13/1 §.30 

Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/1 2 

Filature Best No. 1 5.20 

Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 1 

Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 6.10 
Four months’ basi 

14/16, new style 

20/22, new style 6.10 


+ 


] 1 
marke iowe!l 


spot 


very 


busi 


Canton, 
Canton, 


Extra Classical 
Best Classicals 


Possible Italian Silk Strike 

WasHIncton, D. C—A strike of 
50,000 silk operatives in the Como dis 
trict in Italy was threatened by the re 
cent announcement by manufacturers of 
a 20 per cent. reduction in wages, ac 
cording to a report from Asst. Commer 
cial Attache Osborne, at Rome. In the 
city of Como, however, negotiations be- 
led 
below the 
present level of wages, which has been 
accepted by both sides. It is expected 
that an agreement on the same 
will be reached in plants situated out- 
side the city and _ that 
trouble will be avoided in 
dustry. 


tween employers and workers have 
to a reduction of 8 per cent 


basis 


consequently 


the silk in 


Navy Buys Parachute Silk 

WasHincton, D. C.—The Automatic 
Lace & Embroidery Co. has_ been 
awarded the contract by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing 12,000 linear yards 
of parachute silk at $26,400 bids for 
which were opened on Oct. 18. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Cora! St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


MOMMA ALD ASL LU 


(HE 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Somerset and Trenton"Ave. Phila,, Pa. 





Established 1848 


= Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 


Consignments solicited 


Ss 116-122 Federal 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUVA LANA AST SATEEN LALA AEA TTL ALE 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


18 W. Austin Avenue - 
140 S. Front Street - 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Boston 
Peients aad Pateat Causes Trade Marks, Capyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


Discharging a batch of dyed stock 






reasonable price. 






No Nails 
“The Best” 


wherever used 





Pronounced 






Manufactured by 








Ends reinforced with steel caps, held in place by spurs. 
No Screws 
by master mechanics, 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Greenwich, R. I. 





SUL 





i, a 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreiGn WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


ny 


OPULENCE ETT TT ATG OT TY NT TT eT TT TT 





OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


11 Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


=———————F|]] Sees 







COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 


IDAHO--WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


DYEING LOOSE WOOL, 
NOILS, RAGS and 
SHODDY 


Stripping, chroming, washing 
and dyeing are all accomplished 
with one handling, and a loaded 
cage is discharged in less than 
five minutes. 

Matting and felting are IM- 
POSSIBLE. Greatest possible 
production, with a labor and 
steam cost reduced more than 


half. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 





$$ ————————— 


SPUR-CAP SHELLS. 


Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 





Pat. Applted for 








2400 


YUNA AUL SLOAN UMD URAALUERSS CDEP 





Always B 


Uniform 


and 
Reliable 





QASHAAENULELAU TEN PEL (U4). 00Q 04090EEeevesNeeETUTeNNeNTevNeTeTe eevee eT eTeENATANERTTTTN Peeve CONE ever UCOneTvTN verve Ue erence 


or Wool and Reworked Wool 
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Unequalled E 
Scouring Agents c 
and Fibre 
Lubricators : 

B 





EB Once Used De ast Gan 
Always Used ron, Penetrating == 
F SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US) = 
el ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 

| BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 
LYNN, MASS. 
éi HUM HUNTERS 


c.£. 


DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 

Dodge Cylinder Grinder 

Dodge Patent Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 

High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALL 





STEEL 


CONOM 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLT INOUE SA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept.J: ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





RESNICK & LEWITSKY 


Woolen Rags 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 
your individual requirements 


252-256 THIRD STREET 


CHELSEA, MASS. 











Reliable Graders of 







Chicago—Tllinois 





Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Greded Linseys « Specialty 






GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN.: 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL 





RIVER, 


MASS. 
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Wool Wastes Steady; 
Substitutes Neglected 


Situation More Favorable to Recovered 
Wools—Imports of Medium Threads 
Weaken Domestic Quotations 


Boston. wools are inac- 


Not much new business is coming 
in, but more recovered materials seem to 
be going into samples than for some 
time. No sizable improvement can yet 
be reported. Great expectations are en- 
tertained, but up to the present time 
what improvement there is has been men- 
tal rather than industrial. 

Carded serges sell from 22c. for blue 
to 28c. for green; white softs 32-34c. 
Materials carded from straight, fine, 
light merinos are more active at higher 
prices ranging from 35c. to 37c. Thibets 
are also in better demand, the carded 
material being quoted around 28c. Mill 
and substitute buyers of black and blue 
worsted clips report difficulty in getting 
them at published prices; the supply 
does not seem to be large and the mar- 
ket is correspondingly strong for these 
commodities. 

Rags and clips are showing a harden- 
ing tendency. There is no reason why 
these materials should ease off any lon- 
ger, and, with the advent of the heavy- 
weight season, it seems likely that quo- 
tations will actually advance for these 
and similar materials likely to meet with 
textile favor 

Recove re d 


Recovered 
tive. 


wool 


manufacturers still 
view with apprehension the possibility 
of pure fabric legislation being pushed 
through Congress. Such an event would 
put a spoke in the wheel of progress and 
bring to an untimely end the cherished 
hopes of reclaimed wool makers that the 
heavv-weight season will bring them fair 
business 


This industry is not yet out of the 


QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 
Fine White lap waste . 80 &5 
Medium colored lap waste. . 30 — 40 
Fine colored lap waste........ 50 — 60 
Fine white Australian ring 

Waste Rid eee waa os we ee mee 70 — 75 
Fine white ring waste........ 70 — 75 
Fine white Australian thread 

i os ce waame hens 50 — 55 
Hard Ends— 

Fine white . ...e- 50 — 56 

Medium white ...........-. 25 — 30 

SD. Rete vesrvevedeccaves 20 — 25 
Medium colored kei s eA wae ee 15 — 20 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy. 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 

POOR, since e ek seee . er 22 — 27 
Fine white card waste, clean 20 — 25 
Medium white card waste, clean 12 — 18 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 12 — 15 
Colored card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card...........- Nominal 

REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal 
Centa 
per Ib 
BUG GOTHO 22. ccccccccccsscsccvccesese 20—21 
BrOWN SOTHO 2c cccccscccsescescccces 21—22 
IND nnn 0c dee e54a0 ese nas ewsee 26—27 
MEE niin kbc 6 Odd 86d e SOUR RE wR 25—27 
eS Pe eer err 20—21 
White softs . awe bekes 32—34 
White flannels and serges.........-+- 26—28 
Wilte Bibte 2c ccccvccvccvescnssseses 32—34 
OR, DIRE: vine bab n that csse sev ewen ees 28—30 
Brown Bmlts .cccccecccsscvveceveces 29—31 
Fine light merinos..........+++-. 32—-33 
Fine dark merinos........... 19—20 
Thibets as ; ‘ . 24—2 
Tan skirted cloth. ...ccecccsssccceses 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds — 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds........ 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds... ‘ 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Fine Clipe .cccccccccccccccccecs 9 — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips........ — 6 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
PRP .ssesase ts ba 12 va 
Dn * ahssdcho ea 0aoeebe dene 17 — 18 
Black and white..... z0 — 21 
Brown 23 — 24 
BED ncaseccvccscecennsaces 17 — 19 
BUNGE oscar sssacanceses 23 — 24 


woods. The “agricultural bloc” in the 


Senate will make a strong fight to push 
through virgin wool legislation. The 
Senator from Arizona said recently tha 
it was the intention of wool interests t 
prevent by legislation “shoddies and 
other substitutes from being palmed off 
as virgin wools.” 
Medium Wastes Softer 

The wool waste market is steady t 
firm, but featured by a softening of 
prices for quarter and three-eighths 
blood spinning wastes. Imports of thes: 
materials are considerable at the present 
time, and as production here is relatively 
large, there has been nothing to kee; 
prices up, demand being neither exten 
Sive nor urgent. Fine thread wastes ar 
also coming in, but domestic production 
of fine thread wastes is limited and con 
sumption has been 
period. 


good over a long 
Fine materials, therefore, show 
a tendency to advance, choice parcels of 
threads selling recently at the high pric: 
of 58c. 

Fine colored woolen card wastes ar¢ 
stronger, a cent or two a pound higher 
than a couple of weeks ago. On th 
other hand, medium and coarse colored 
card wastes are a couple of cents a pound 
lower, Oily spinners brush waste, whit: 
quarter blood, has advanced 2c. a pound 

Fine white materials are less active 
Fine broken tops are selling at the high 
price of 90c., and fine lap wastes of 
average quality from 70 to 75c., with 
80c. for choice parcels. Half-bleod lap 
wastes sell at 65c.; three-eighths blood 
lap wastes, 48-50c.; quarter bloods, 25 
In worsted thread wastes fine white sell 
from 53 to 57c.: half-bloods, 50c.; thre: 
eighths blood, 35c.-37c. : quarter bloods 
22-25c. Fine white card wastes sell fron 
25 to 28c. Fine white worsted sweep 
are quoted 12 to l6c., the medium qual 
ities selling from 10 to 13c., and colored 
sweeps around 5c. 





FLANNELS 


Blue ace meee ose wen 10 — 11 
OG, cnS.c0ws avn eek beaded in 11 — 12 
ED. ala atnecs cha Was wie Omak 11 — 12 
EL: aie Mama kal dah eatin to onceaas 14 — 15 
PP SAS CeOA CEES Sd DEMS eee 18 — 20 
DE ecb hase stebedbacwese 15 —17 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
White pee eee ane E --+. 25 — 26 
Pn ihe h eee keke eeaeaee ae < 15 — 16 
Black cee Sew ke ae -». 19 — 20 
:. in «eel wa eee. cosceces Sh == 93 
WD  Ka0w.eS bse cdeounans . 20 — 21 
DEE ncewrwsawkb week dian ee. 18 — 20 
MR? ic Aken Wwe Wek Be Wb eed were alent 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Oo Ore 5%— 6 
st UR eee 15 — 17 
eR NE a a oa 5 odie aches 2%— 3% 
Cs a wie eek sane ere we 9 — 10 
kee 9 — 10 
Serges— 
Pe ‘wishsotesden eke 12 — 14 
PN aku atteadciacnen dee ace 9 — 10 
ND. <5 Sb oO Gai bah es ae 6 — 7 
RSS aS Sa en 6 — 6% 
RN Tate woh Raich kid ew oe ae 12 — 14 
wks aCe Saal OR re a oey 11 — 13 
Knit— 
RR ne har ey dea es 16 — 18 
Gos cee eee sicenes 11 — 1 
| ae re 10 — 11 
ee, SNE ccceueisttenes 10 — 11 
Black, untrimmed ........ 14 — 16 
Black, trimmed ........... 15 — 16 
BOE ewcccvosevesceccesseves 11 — 13 
PE: cetckcetuceheuans hae 12 — 13 
ee OD avscaarawesicnws 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
BM ccccvescncceceneseses 12 — 138 
Mixed hoods ..........0.0+: I =— & 
Sliver gray knit........... 9 — 10 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
BEE cicvccseseesevwsetens s— 9$ 
an ec eewla wan Ge ea ks 8%— % 
BORD cccccccecencesuscceses ¢— $$ 
Fyre rte Teer 5 — 6 
DE - nckncacecsenaee vaca ¢— 3 
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ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Branch Office: 

531 M Hudson Terminal, New York ‘ 








Supplies Your 
HARDWARE 


TOOLS “~ INDUSTRIAL 
° E QULPMENT ° 


l can take care of your 
every need from my large 
and well assorted stocle oF 


light and heavy hardware. 
Rock bottom prices- efficient, 


service — prompt deliveries. 
let 2te seud you wa, 
_ te bon 


A7o pages of useful information. 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, 








Why Not 
NOW? 


Why not send 
that list of 
"discarded" 
machines today? 


The 

TEXTILE 

CLEARING HOUSE 
will introduce 
them to men who 
will be glad to pay 
cash to obtain 
them. 


Send the list NOW 
so that it will be 
in time for the 
next issue. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Substitute Markets—Contd. 
Slump in Leeds Rag Trade 





Imports as Shoddy Index Show Great 
Falling Off 

Wasuincton, D. C—The American 
consul at Leeds has recently made a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
on the woolen rag situation in England. 
In part he says: 

**A marked slump in imports of wool- 
en rags into Great Britain is reported 
in the latest statistics of the trade which 
for many decades has been the founda- 
tion of the heavy woolen industry it 
Forshire. As a large proportion of the 
raw material utilized for conversion 
into shoddy (reclaimed wool) is ob- 
tained from abroad, the quantity im- 
ported is a reliable index to the condi- 
tion of the industries in which woolen 
rags are used. 

“Normally the imports into Great 
Britain average more than 80,000 cwt. 
of 112 lbs. per month or approximately 
50,000 long tons per annum. In Aug- 
ust, 1913, they exceeded 86,000 cwt. in 
that month in 1920 they fell to less than 
20,000 cwt., and in August this year 
they were below 10,600 cwt. The se- 
verity of the slump is proved by the 
fact that in the first 8 months of 1920 
British purchases of foreign rags were 
valued at more than £2,000,000, which 
equals $7,566,000 at an average ex- 
change rate of $3.78. During the cor- 
responding period this year imports 
dropped to £155,000, or approximately 
$591,000, at an average exchange rate of 
$3.81.” 


Navy Buys Handkerchiefs 

WasHuinctTon, D. C.—The New York 
Handkerchief Manufacturing Co. has 
been awarded contract by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, for furnishing 1,200,000 hand- 
kerchiefs at $89,875, bids for which 
were opened on Oct. 18. 


“Permanent” Finish on Cottons 
(Continued from page 193) 
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Over 350,000 
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A PATENTED & 


Frost Proof Closets | 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


— 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


MAUL 





it 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 


They save water. 

All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter = 
and summer. 


i] {Itt Ili! 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 








starch which is so far permanent that 
it can be given at least one wash or 
laundering and still retain a great deal 
of its original appearance. The mix 
ture is as follows: 

34 pounds of pearl corn starch or 17 
pounds of corn starch and 17 pounds of 
tapioca flour, mixed in 35 gallons of 
cold water. This mixture is to be agita 
ted continually during which there 
should be added slowly a solution 
amounting to 7% pounds of caustic soda 
liquor at 30 degrees Be. When the 
caustic liquor is all added the starch 
mixture should gradually assume a 
transparent appearance. It is well to 
stir the mixture for approximately one 
hour, making the total amount up to 50 
gallons. After agitating one hour add 
slowly 700 cc. of sulphuric acid diluted 
in about one or one and one-half gal- 
lons of water. This addition should 
make the mixture nearly neutral, and it 
can then be turned slightly acid by the 
addition of possibly one pint of acetic 
acid. 

The formula given above is of course 
quite a heavy mixing and the inquirer 
would only use possibly a sizing material 
made up of one-fifth to one-third of 
the above mixture with four-fifths or 
two-thirds of water added. Before using 
for sizing the goods the reduced mixture 
should be boiled for one minute or so. 
The writer sees no reason why this 
mixture should not fill the requirements 
mentioned. 





The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 
cap back of bowl. 
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TUNICA 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
NES Hydraulic Pressure Before 
% Leaving Factory 
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Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Seer Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON -_ =- 


ny 


LULL CU 


GAHAN MALIHLLL 


PUNN.OUNIOONENOULHLE 
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DELAWARE 





Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Caustic Soda Lye Caustic Potash : mesa em 


HILAL ETT 


Bleaching Powder 
Alkali Special . Chlorinated Lime 


In All Size Containers 


PONAUULUEUTVTTALOATA 


= We carry in stock 
a complete line of 
Aniline Dyes for 
all trades. 


Sandoz Dyestuffs are 


meus 


manufactured at our 


INA 


various works. 


PUSAN 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


S. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


For samples and prices apply to our offices 


MULT 


PUSH LLANE TTT AT 


238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. 12 So. Front St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
175 Market St., PATERSON 
Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Albany, N. Y. 59 Crosby Street SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS BASLE, SWITZERLAND 
a 


Textile 


STARCHES 
Thin Boiling 


Under the following Brands, we are prepared to Sup- 
ply every possible Fluidity Grade of Thin Boiling Textile 
Starch. 


White Oak— (Brana) 


Is the Vestibule to the House of 
Eclipse (Brand) 


in which are many rooms, each corresponding 
to a Separate and Distinct Fluidity Starch Grade 
—for a Separate and Distinct Purpose in the 
Proper Sizing of all different warp sizes and 
twists. 


Radio— (Brand) 


is the Cupola on the House of Eclipse compris- 
ing the Higher Fluidity Grades for the Fine Fin- 
ishing of all Textile Constructions. 
Our Process-Equipment for the Production and Exact Repro- 
duction of any selected fluidity grade, is Unique and Insures 
Uniformity. 
Our packing in Paper-Lined Bags prevents Sifting out of Starch 
or Seeping in of dirt in transportation, and insures Full Weight 
of Clean Starch. 


We are further prepared and disposed to assist you in the Selec- 
tion of the Starch Grade. 


YOU SHOULD USE 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 


M anufacturers O f 
Acid 
Basic 


Chrome Colors 


Direct 


AV LUUUULALIS0LLUMGASS LO SR 01% tA 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 1898 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Chemical Market Firm; 
Price Tendency Upward 


Withdrawal of Emergency Interest, as 
Rail Strike Fails to Materialize, Does 
Not Result in Weakness 


Despite the fact that the failure of 
the railroad strike to materialize with- 
drew emergency interest from the mar- 
ket in industrial chemicals and caused a 
slight let-up in the amount of business 
transacted, the trade continued to pre- 
sent a firm appearance and the notable 
improvement which has taken place in 
the last several weeks has been un- 
checked. That the market is in a 
fundamentally strong position and that 
future price tendencies may be expected 
to be upward seems to be the opinion in 
most quarters of the trade. It is true 
that in certain sections the loss of the 
emergency buying induced by the fear 
of a rail strike was considered to have a 
dampening effect upon interest in gen- 
eral but price movements during the re- 
cent period do not seem to bear this out. 
What few changes have taken place have 
been mostly upward and there is no 
marked sign of weakening in any ma- 
terial of interest to textile manufac- 
turers. 

Buying has been rather more scat- 
tered than of late and has come from a 
wide range of consumers. Furthermore, 
there has been an encouraging tendency 
on the part of buyers to anticipate the 
future to a somewhat greater extent than 
for many months. During the period 
of general depression and price declines, 
buyers naturally purchased from hand to 
mouth and it looked as if this had be- 
come a. fixed habit. 


Price Movements 

Demand from domestic sources for 
the alkalies has not been quite as active 
as in previous weeks but improved ex- 
port call has helped to maintain the 
strength of the market so that prices are 
practically unchanged. The most repre- 
sentative range in caustic soda is $4.10 
to $4.15 per hundred pounds for the 76 
per cent material on spot but prices are 
heard both above and below those figures 
and a more comprehensive stretch might 
be named as $4.00 to $4.25. Soda ash is 
quoted at $2.10 to $2.50 per hundred 
pounds for the 58 per cent light ma- 
terial. Contract quotations on both 
these alkalies are unchanged. Figures 
over 1922 have not yet been named. 

Yellow prussiate of soda has shown 
further strengthening, and is now quoted 
at 14% to 15 cents a pound. Sodium sul- 
phide is also higher, the 60 per cent. 
fused being priced at 434 to 5 cents, and 
the 30 per cent. crystals at 3% to 4 
cents. 


Largest Machinery Shipment 
Customs officials have stated that the 
recent shipment of textile machinery 
received on the “Manchester Merchant” 
on October 16, by Edward Jefferson, 
Philadelphia, of 193 cases, was the 
largest shipment of textile machinery 
ever received in 


this country on one 
oat. Another shipment of 150 cases 
m the “Manchester Mariner” received 


this week by this same concern at Phila- 


lelphia, is said to be the second largest 
ver received. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York mar- 
ket, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


NE Ss 3 on cca Cetin we tw’ 12% — 13% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 14% — 2 
DTI dae 0s es acess 24%— 3 
Alum. Ammonia, lump..... 3% — 3% 
rer errr 3% — 4 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gr. 7 -= 7% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 lb..2 25 — 3 00 
SEE TROD cc ccsvcccveseses 5% — 5% 
CNOOE, COE ccdecseces 18 00 —20 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 lb...1 10 — 1 36 
Formaldehyde, spot........ 11 _ 12% 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 1 50 — 200 
Glycerine (C. P.), bbls., 
is GIN We ccccsvcvcs 14 _ 16 
, nvate + Waiaede wen uawaces 15% — 16% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 13% — 14 
Lead—Brown acetate ...... 10% — 11% 
White (crystals) ......... 12 -- 13 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs...... 1 75 _ és 
Potassium—Bichromate .... 114% — 11% 
Chlorate crystals ........ 6 _ 12 
Permangante, tech ...... 20 _ 24 
BOGieM BOStOCe « ...ccvcsecs 4 = 5 
I ci sn oe s'eceee ™%— 8% 
Bisulphite, 35 degs....... 1% — 2% 
AE Ae 6% — x 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4 _ 4% 
Prussiate, yellow ..... 14% — 15 
Sulphide. fused ...... 1% - 
eOve cryethls ....6... tl, 4 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 
BORNE. occsecisivevecees 34cmCO 
Do., tech., crystals....... 34 — i 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 26 -— 27 
ee rere 27 _— 30 
Tin—Crystals ..........655. 27 -- 28 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 9% — 10 
SE, WE ccbivsscessces 37 — 39 
errr rire ° s;— 9 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ibs....2 50 — 3 00 
CORPSES, GEUUUREM cc cccccccces 44 _— 47 
et de ianeee anes 18 -- ey 
Re PE ecb ctinaneeeids 4% — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 
Ib., in tank cars....... 125 — 1 60 
In carboys cevcccesece -160 —41 75 
Nitric, 36@42 om. per 100 
Ib. eeveee erceccces ---6 26 — 7 265 
Oxalic, dom. se Fevevescovocce 15% — 20 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton, 
in tank cars........ ---17 00 —19 00 
Tartaric, crystals ...°...... 26 — 27 
WO a Kedbeccncvcces 27 — 238 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg..... %— 9 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbis. ....... 6 — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 4%— 5% 
Caustic, 70-76% ........- 1i0o— 11 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 
NEG ne Cece seuessewee 210 — 2 50 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lbs..2 00 — 2 60 
Caustic, 76%, per 100 Ibs.4 10 — 415 
ee ree tree 166 — 2 00 
NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
CRN EE Nh cckcueckenwees 9 _ 11 
WURES GE ccccccccsccces 15 _ 20 
DEE wadeseeucucs 10 — 13 
GOMNE cc crcccccccesscccs 5 — 7 
Hematine paste ........... 11 — 18 
Crystals ... , 15 oo 22 
Hypernic chipped Sarr ert 6 — 7 
Ext.—51 degs., red shade 15 —_— 20 
Indigo—Bengal ............ 2 15 — 2 20 
NEE. ..06:68 0-00.54 0008 170 —41 76 
I G5 5:00 450.0806 64 800% 80 — 90 
 stanvesccccaceee 160 — 1 60 
Logwood chips ............ 2% — 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 degs... g — 12 
RUD a aw ehes ahedues @ 17 a 27 
Nutgalls, Chinese .......... 14 _ 17 
Powdered, 78% Tannin... .. —_ oe 
Osage Orange Extract...... g _ 9 
Osage Orange, crystals...... 16 as 18 
Quercitron, per ton......... “ — as 
Extract, 51 degs.......... 6 —- 7 
Sumac, basic, 28%, tons...55 00 —60 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 8 — 8% 
Extract, stainless ........ 12 _ 14 
Tannic acid, technical...... ao — 66 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylaminge — 32 
pe ere 17% — 236 
Salt ‘ 25 a 30 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 70 —- 76 
oS area . 28 _ 35 
Dimethylaniline ........... 42 -— 50 
Metaphenylene Diamine....1 10 — 115 
Paranitranaline ........... 77 —_— 80 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 3 19% — 11% 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 
edible, gal. . ‘ 85 R& 
Extra, No. 1, gal... 72 — 
No. 1, gal. 4 67 
Olive Oil, denatured, gal..1 10 i 
Foots ... 8% 9 
Red Oil, Ib - 81 


Turkey Red oil, 50%...... 


ADHESIVES ‘AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic... 35 _ 45 


Egg, technical Nominal 
Dextrine—Potato (dom.)... 3% — 9% 
Corn, carload lots, bags 
BOO TR. cccccveswose +-2 40 — 2 45 


Do., bbis., 100 Ibs......- 
Gum Arabic, amber corts... 
Gum, British, 

bags, 

Do., bbls., 100 Ibs........ 
Sago flour 


carload lota, 
ROO TRG ocewscans 2 75 


10 


Starch, corn, bags, carload, 

BOO TOR. ec ccavcvecececs 1 78 
Dei, WRIS ccccceccccccsces 2 06 
Corn, thin boiling, bags, 

506 WR: cccccccvcqicens 2 83 
Do., bbis., 100 lbs........ 3 11 
POURLO .ccccecevccvccoses 5 
OW cet 000 cnn eebsseseen 10 
WRER .ccvcsccccccoccess 
Wheat, thin boiling....... 7 

Tapioca flour .*....ccecccces 3 


COAL TAR DYES 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid)........-- 76 
Black, Columbia FF...... 1 05 
Black, Benzo Fast L....2 50 
Blue, 2 B.....ccccccseces 60 
Blue, 3 B....-scecccccess 1 26 
Blue, sky, ordinary...... 1 50 
Blue, sky, FF......--+++: 3 65 
Benzo Azurine .....+-+++- 1 00 
Brown C ....eccccccecces 1 10 
Brown, Congo ...-eeeeees 1 26 
Brown G ...ecccesccceces 1 35 
Brown M ....cccocccceces 1 60 
Green B ....scccccseccees 1 26 
Green G ....ccccceseccecs 1 26 
Orange ....cecccccceceees 90 
Pink, Dehydro .......«++- 3 75 
Pink, Primuline .....---- 1 60 
Red, Fast F.....-++++e+: 2 00 
Red, Congo ...--+-++eee 90 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 75 
Benzo Purpurine 4B conc.1 25 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B.2 50 
Trisulphon Violet .....-- 1 45 
Violet No. ccccccesevcoess 1 60 
Yellow, Chloramine ...... 1 50 
Yellow, Chrysamine ..... 1 00 
Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 10 
Yellow, Cresotin .......-- 90 
Yellow, Stilbene ........- 1 25 
Developing Colors— 7 
Black, B. H....---+++ees 1 25 
Black, Zambesi .....----- 2 50 
Primuline .....+++-+++++5 1 45 
Sulphur Colors— , 
TMG ccc ccctcssearcceses 20 
Blue, cadet ......--++eee0% 45 
Blue, navy ...--e-eeeeeee 50 
BFOWM 3 .cccccccccvecccess 35 
Maroon ....-scccvceveces 1 00 
GFOOM co ccceccccccecceces 1 00 
Green, Olive ......+-+0++. 60 
TOO © bc cco scwccsesscase 85 
Yellow, greenish shade, 
CONC, cecccceeceeeeveers 2 75 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine O.....---e+s0+5 2 00 
Bismarck Brown......++-+ 70 
Chrysoidine ....+-+++s+++. 75 
Fuchsine crystals ......-- 3 50 
Malachite green ......--- 2 15 
Methylene blue ......--- 1 65 
Methyl violet .....+++«++- 2 25 
Phosphine ....--.esseeees 2 50 
Rhodamine B ex. conc...7 50 
Safranine B ....--+eees 3 25 
Victoria blue B.......... 4 00 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black..... 1 10 
Naphthylamine black 4B. 85 
Alizarine saphirol .....-- 6 60 
Azo wool blue.......+- --3 60 
Erioglaucine A ..«+ss++. 4 50 
Indigotine ....s-eseseees 2 50 
Induline (water soluble). 75 
Lanacyl blue ...--++++e+5 2 50 
Sulphocyanine ....++++++> 1 50 
Resorcin DrOWN ..«-++e++- 90 
Guinea green ....-+-eeees 4 00 
Brilliant Milling Green... .. 
Crocein Orange ..+++e+e6 ee 
Wool green S.....-+eeee% 2 00 
Orange II......-ccess - 55 
Orange GG (crystals) . 25 
Acid fuchsine .....+-+++. i 00 
Amaranth ......c.seceess 1 25 
Azo Bordeaux ....+++++- 1 00 
Azo carmineS§ ...-+++eee% ee 
Azo eosine G......seeseee 2 60 
Brilliant lanafuchsine....1 50 
Brilliant scarlet .......+. 1 20 
Cloth red cccecsceceeceees 2 50 
Crocein scarlet .....++++- 1 50 
Fast red A.... - 95 
Lake scarlet .....scccccse 90 
Lanafuchsine 6B.......-. 1 50 
PRIGHING 2. ccccceccoccces 7 50 
Azo yellow -1 90 
Metanil yellow .1 15 
i, ee re 1 25 
Azo wool violet.......... 2 60 
Dormer WiSite occ cccevcese 5 25 
Lanacyl violet ........-. 1 560 
Violamine ..cccccccccces ee 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).... 90 
Alizarine Orange (20% 
COS vcdnwe anise canes 90 
Alizarine yellow R....... 1 25 
Chrome orange .....e6. 1 25 
Diamond black F........ 1 50 
Diamond black P. V..... » 50 
Palatine chrome black...1 25 
Palatine chrome brown..1 75 
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Further Concessions in 
Dyes and Intermediates 





Price Adjustment Continues as Broader 
Buying Attacks Nominal Quotations 
—New Association of Interest 

An event of no 


small importance in 


the field of coal tar manufacture which 
took place at the end of last week was 
the formation of an organization to be 


known as the Synthetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. Details regarding this 
new association will be found in another 
this The trade, as a 
deep interest in its 
formation and expects much real good 
to come out of it. 

Market 


materi 


section of 
whole, 


Issue, 


expresses 


have shown little 
although there has been 
an increase in buying in the intermediate 
section. Prices have responded to this 
greater interest, but in a downward 
rather than an upward direction. At- 
tempt has been made to explain this 
seeming anomaly at various times in 
these columns. Jiriefly, are more 
or less nominal, because factors realized 
the futility of making price concessions 
during the longer depression which the 
trade experienced. Consequently, when 
buying sets in prices are adjusted on 
individual materials according to re- 
placement costs and other factors. The 
changes of interest to textile manufac- 
turers are the decline in alpha naphthyl- 
amine, which is now quoted at 28 and 32 
cents, and aniline salt which is now 
quoted at 25 to 30 cents. 


The Dye Market 

The same remarks regarding price lev- 
els apply to the market in aniline dyes 
where price readjustments are continu- 
ally being made, always in a downward 
direction. Important changes have 
been made recently by prominent manu- 
facturers, but the market cannot yet be 
considered to be on a firm price basis. 
Among new quotations heard in various 
sections of the trade is a lower price on 
resorcin brown, which is now quoted 
from 90 cents to $1.00. Fast red A is 
slightly lower on the outside, the range 
being 95 cents to $1.05. New quotations 
on azo yellow range from $1.90 to 
$2.00, while metanil yellow is quoted 
from $1.15 to $1.25. 

Demand for extracts of natural dyes 
has been rather lifeless during the re- 
cent week, and further shading has been 
noted. Hematine crystals have been 
priced from 15 to 22 cents, and hypernic 
extract, 51 degrees, from 15 to 20 cents. 


conditions 
al change, 


prices 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The November issue of “ Dyestuffs,” 


published by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., is a specially pre- 
pared textile number, which appeared 


simultaneously with the opening of the 
International Textile Exposition § in 
3oston. It contains several interesting 
textile articles, 
larly attractive 


and carries a particu 
cover in colors. 
Imports of dyes and dyestuffs into 
the United States during September, 
1921, included 16,304 pounds of alizarine 
and alizarine dyes valued at $27,873; 
4,227 pounds of natural indigo valued 
at $5,352; 3,112 pounds of synthetic in- 


digo valued at $4,158; 135,340 pounds 
(241) 
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EAVENSON’S 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


‘All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 


—District Offices— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 


STAUSS SOLUBLE TALLOW AND GUM 


Soluble Oil for All Warp Sizing and Finish- 
ing Purposes. Manufactured by George P. 
Stauss. None Better 


Importers and Distributors of 
STARCHES SOFTENERS 
WEIGHING COMPOUNDS 


H. 0. HASSELMEYER 
ves’ & trees SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO: 


GEO. P. STAUSS 
MANUEL FAULKNER, - > . 
actuate. ts Gen, te 50 Market St. Charleston, S. C. 


ee UIUC Ld 


CU 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 





F oWR: TE US FOR SAMPLES 
D QUOTATIONS 


Pure Wheat Starch 


Prompt Delivery—Carloads—Less than Carloads 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO., Providence, R. I. 
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| ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


November 5, 1921 
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New York Office: 240 Water St. Works: Union Course, L. I. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANNIC ACID 


Tartar Emetic, Antimony Salts, Gum LaBiche Crystals 


















White and Brown Sugar of Lead 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
AND OLIVE OIL 


AULUCULU MCCALL CUCU OO 


SALT 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 


UT 








Keystone Phone: Main 1022 






|S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street, 
New Haven Office: 








Boston, Mass. 
944 Chapel Street 





ZINSSER & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


ALIZARINE COLORS—TANNIC ACID 












C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc., 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 





PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BiICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 


ANILINE OIL | 


HIGHEST PURITY 


PENETROL 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


RARITAN 
ANILINE WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


U. S. P. 


. °, * 
SS ” 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


. - °, 
LS Om “e 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


of extracts and decoctions for dyeing 
valued at $9,174; and 272,571 pounds of 
colors or dyes not elsewhere specified, 
valued at $376,053. 

The water works at Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, which during the war supplied the 
great munitions plant of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company and adjacent 
villages, has been sold by the du Pont 
Chemical Company to the Industrial 
Service Corporation of Virginia. The 
transfer includes electric and steam 
pumping stations, filtration plant, boiler 
plant, transmission lines, etc. The new 
corporation will take over the operation 
of the plant November lst. The plant 
has a capacity of approximately 30,000,- 
000 gallons per day which will enable 
it to amply serve the community and 
take care of considerable expansion 
J. F. Muhlig is the general manager and 
operating head of the new corporation, 
with headquarters at Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia. 

The sale of this waterworks marks 
another step in the work of the du 
Font Chemical Company in turning over 
the property of the former munitions 
works to peacetime uses. Recently 
the company gave title to the last of its 
houses in one of the large villages there 
The transfer consisted of 73 dwellings 
and was the largest housing transaction 
ever made in the vicinity. Since the 
campaign was started to turn Hopewell 
and vicinity over to permanent indus 
trial development, twenty 
located there. 

The Rubins Chemical Works, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has been incorporated 
under state laws with capital of $25,000 
The company is represented by the 
Colonial Charter Co., Ford Building, 
Wilmington. 

In discussing present 


firms have 


conditions in 
the dye industry and the upward trend 
of business, R. M. Wilson of L. B. Fort 
ner & Co., Dock street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dyestuffs, says that during the last 
month the bulk of demand has been 
from the hosiery, worsted yarn and 
plush mills, and that during this time, 
these branches of the industry have pur 
chased more than in the entire previous 
7 months combined. 

The Miola Chemical Corp., Montclair, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a cap 
ital of $25,000. The incorporators are 
Charles S. Shirley and James E. Lally, 
88 Grove street. 


Chemical Mfrs. Organize 
(Continued from page 111) 

sents .a new industry—an industry that 
has been born within the last ten years, 
so far as the United States is concerned 
or at least in its major aspect is the 
growth of the last ten or fifteen years, 
and it represents an industry that is 
particularly interesting to me because 
it is an industry that thrives by the use 
and application of the wastes of the 
other industries; that this is turning to 
account what would otherwise be al- 
most wholly waste products that es 
cape into the atmosphere or into the 
streams of this country, and adding 
them to the total sum of the commodi 
ties that we have to divide over our 
people. 

“T am in hopes that this association 
will undertake among its activities on¢ 
that is very dear to my own heart, and 
that is the problem of the stimulation 
through education and the preparation 
of men of skilled type for your indus- 


tries. There is no industry in the coun- 
try that requires so high a degree of 
skill and so exhaustive a background of 
As we 
have had no industry of any great di- 
mensions we have had little call for the 
devotion of our education institutions 
to such preparation. But the organiza- 
tion of an association of this kind, the 
development of the industry, the stimu 
lation that you can give to the universi- 
ties themselves in developing their de- 
partments for that purpose will con- 
tribute materially to the development 
of this industry because in the back- 
ground the industry is wholly and abso 
lutely the product of technical skill. 


experience aS Organic chemistry 


“We need the development of a host 
of organic chemists. I have the sort of 
feeling that if they could live we could 
stand several thousand of them, be- 
cause no man can range with skill in 
the field of organic chemistry for long 
without the production of something of 
value to the nation. 


“T have often thought that of all the 
fields of science in its possible practical 
application, there are none that offer the 
opportunity for development, for dis 
covery, that does this field of organic 
chemistry, and yet we have had but little 
development of it in the United States 
There has been little opportunity for 
the organic chemist to live or to make 
even bread and butter. But with the 
building up of this industry you are of 
fering the reflex field to the universities 
where their men can find a livelihood 
and where as the result of the stimula- 
tion of men and their employment, we 
should develop the same technical skill 


that we have developed in many other 


of the technical branches that have 
lifted our industry beyond that of any 
other country in the world. But we 
must first have a basis of industry be- 
fore we can develop skill. 

“The problem of course from a man 
ufacturer’s point of view is not alto 
gether a technical problem, but even as 
a technical problem he has a dual prob 
lem, in the fact he is engaged not alone 
in the chemistry of his products, but, in 
vour case, you are engaged largely in 
the chemistry of the user of the prod 
ucts, because nine times out of ten he 
has no chemical sense at all, and it lays 
up to you to work out his chemistry in 
providing for yourself a developing 
commercial market, so that you have 
got two technical problems in front of 
vou, not only the problem of production 
as lies in many industries, or all indus 
tries, but you have the problem of worR 
ing out that technology to application 


‘In the commercial sense with a new 
industry, and new products that wi 
have in manv of the branches of organic 
chemistry, we have not the background 
of some forty or fifty years that the 
Continent has had, and the consequence 
s we have not the commercial organiza 
tion with which to distribute these prod 
ucts with intelligence and skill, and you 
have in front of you all those problems 
to solve. 
dyestuffs in this 
group we are embracing another prol 
lem here in that we are 
once the problem of 


“In embracing the 


embracing at 
national defense. In 
those days of the development of forms 
have t 
exist, it is fundamental and vital to us 
that we should maintain those industries 
on which we are bound to depend for 
our very vital existence if we ever come 
to conflict.” 


of warfare under which we ) 
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We Manufacture 


ALL GRADES 


HIGHEST PURITY 


FIRST CLASS 
PACKAGES 
READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 


MICHIGAN 
IRON & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


220 So. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANTS 


EAST JORDAN AND 
BOYNE CITY 


MICHIGAN 
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Mill Village Developments 


NVESTMENTs in houses and recreational facili- 
| ties for workmen are safeguarded when they are 
made under the direction of competent housing 
experts. It is our function to assist manufacturers 
in the determination of housing requirements, the 
financing and management of housing projects, 
the development of industrial towns, the design of 
dwellings and community facilities, the layout of 


utilities, and the supervision of construction. 


Our Service ACeans Economy 


The Hovusinc COMPANY 


Architects Engineers Town Planners 


248 Boylston Street, Boston 








One Is Essential to the 
Success of the Other 


No matter how modern your equipment may be, 
to insure profits, you must have complete control 
of your costs and production. And this without 
“red tape” or a multitude of clerical labor. 


Sound accounting and engineering principles 
applied by the right organization can accomplish 
this for you at a minimum cost. 


We are prepared to offer you such a service be- 
cause of our practical experience in textile man- 
ufacturing and the successes obtained for others. 


At your request, and without obligation, a repre- 
sentative will call and explain our method of com- 
plete cost and control installation, and its profit- 
able application to your business. 


SZEPESI INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ENGINEERING SER 
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CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
LIKE DEATH, IS—“‘ SO PERMANENT.” 


If you do a poor job, it may stand for a long 
time as a condemnation. 


Kendall Square, 299 Main Street 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


If you do a good job, it w#// stand for a lot 5 ) 
longer time as a monument. 3 . 
= we 

) : ° . 3 de 

If you’re making a reputation in concrete 3 e 
construction, you’ve got to build monuments. 3 ~ 
We’re making a reputation. | 3 ‘h 
TI 

3 wl 

5. 4.5 Co., I a] i 
'). G& operry Uo., inc. = liv 
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Engineers and Contractors for Industrial 3 sh 
Buildings 3 ak 
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J. F. Kennedy Company 


73 Tremont Street 
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You have some ex- 
cavating work to be done, 
perhaps some bulky ma- s 
terial to load or unload 
or some track installa- 
tion jobs. ? 
Do you _ know that . 
KENNEDY equipment ; 
backed by years of ex- \ 
perience can take care of , 


all such work at less cost 
and in shorter time than 
the same work could be 
done by from 20 to 25 of 
your own men. 


LET US ESTIMATE 





Boston, Mass. 
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Canadian Mills Are Active 
Until 





ood Production Rate Assured 
After Turn of Year 

From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Toronto, Can., Oct. 31—Increased ac- 

vity noted in the textile industries of 

nada during the past five weeks is 
ntinuing, with no immediate signs of 
ling off. Observers of textile opera- 
ns incline to the view that activity 

ll prevail at least until the end of the 

ar, and that future developments will 
largely determine the course of events 
in the first half of 1922. Ordering is 
still largely from hand-to-mouth. 

Report from selling representatives 
of the mills describes the current busi- 
ness as “ fair sorting.” The finer counts 

cashmere hosiery are scarce. The 
shortage appears to grow with passing 
weeks. Demand persists for winter un- 
derwear. The Botany yarn situation is 
little changed; manufacturers are in- 
terested solely in immediate’ deliveries. 

Difficulty is being experienced in keep- 
ing up with orders and retailers state 
that certain lines are difficult to obtain. 
This is the result of cautious buying, 
which has been in evidence for some 
time. There are complaints of slow de- 
liveries, and several wholesalers have 
had staffs busy at night getting out 
shipments, 

Retailers state that transactions are 
ahead of last year. This is significant 
in that prices are lower and more unit 
sales are necessary to equal the money 
value. It is difficult to compare the 
actual volume of business done with last 
year, but at the wholesale establishments 
it is gratifying to note that, while a year 
ago business from week to week was 
declining, this year it is increasing. 

Merchants when buying continue to 
report an improved movement of goods. 
Dry goods are generally in strong de- 
mand, with the freest movement in cot- 
tons, flannelettes and woolens, and or- 
ders recently have been exceptionally 
heavy. Department stores report buy- 
ing which begins to look like that of old 
times. 


Hoover Praises Trade Assn. 





Says Only Small Minority Are Open to 
Suspicion 
Wasuincton, D. C.—‘“ The trade as- 
sociations throughout the country have 
heen subject to much criticism because 
a small minority have undertaken prac- 
tices that were in fact or in suspicion 
a violation of the Restraint of Trade 
\ct,” said Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, addressing a chemical conven- 
tion in Washington last week. The Sec- 
ry made some interesting statements 
carding trade associations, which of 
rse reflect the attitude of the De- 
tment of Commerce in this connec- 
He said: 
Since this administration came in, 
Department of Commerce has en- 
red to establish a definite rela- 
hip with the great multitude of 
associations throughout the coun- 
| have felt that the trade associa- 
s not only an enormous power in 
ierce, but that it has a tremendous 
for good in industry, and it rep- 
ts a new step in the whole social 
economic development of our bus- 
life. We have something over 
trade associations. 
hese associations present a point 
ntact for a department in the gov- 
nment such as did not exist ten years 
and by setting up a relationship, 
. a friendly relationship, between the 
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Department of 
associates, the 


Commerce and_ these 
Department and _ the 
Government are able to get in contact 
with aims, objectives and needs of all 
branches of industry. 

“The trade associations throughout 
the country have been subject to a great 
deal of criticism because some very 
small minority of the association have 
undertaken practices that were in fact 
or in suspicion a violation of the re- 
straint of trade acts. 

“A canvass was recently made of 
trade associations to find the number 
that embraced in their category of ef- 
fort those particular functions that are 
subject to suspicion, and it was found 
that less than ten per cent. had any 
functions of that character at all. Asso- 
ciations were found which had been 
created under the cloak of trade asso- 
ciations for the purpose of restraint of 
trade and of combination, which thus 
brought the whole world of trade asso- 
ciations into criticism. That canvass by 
the Department convinces me that the 
objective of the trade association is not 
in the remotest sense against public in- 
terest, and shows that out of some 34 
different association activities, only two 
were at all subject to discussion whether 
against public interest in even a remote 
sense. Only few associations engaged 
in these. 

“IT feel that trade associations have 
been unduly criticised, They offer the 
only avenue that I know by which it is 
possible for the Government to take up 
collective problems and get some solu 
tion.” 





Sweden Wants Protection 





Textile Men There Ask Guard Against 
Foreign Competition 


Wasuincton, D. C—The Ameri- 
can Commercial Attache at Copen- 


hagen has sent a report to the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce re- 
garding the situation in the textile in- 
dustry in Sweden. In part the report 
says: 

“Thirty Swedish textile manufactur- 
ers have sent a petition to the Swedish 
Government for introduction of protec- 
tive measures in favor of the textile 
industry. The petition states that al- 
though a slight improvement is felt in 
the demand for certain goods, the posi- 
tion of the industry remains low, in 
consequence of competition from coun- 
tries with low exchange rates. England, 
which German competition has ex- 


cluded from several markets, has also . 


commenced to throw large quantities 
of textiles into Sweden. The retail 
trade this summer has, however, been 
quite lively, and tne time is drawing 
near when Swedish merchants will have 
sold most of their stocks. Increased 
demand for textiles may, therefore, be 
expected in the near future, which 
might give work to a large number of 
Swedish workmen, if the Government 
will only see to it that the orders are 
not sent abroad.” 





Navy Contract Awards 
WasuHinctTon, D. C.—The Kent Man- 
ufacturing Company has been awarded 
contract by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, for fur- 
nishing 15,000 yards of 11 oz. dark blue 
flannel at $22,035. Moe Rosenberg Co 
will furnish 400,000 yards of 3/16” 
bleached linen tape at $3,840. Tatum, 
Pinkham & Greey will furnish 180,000 
towels at $84,000. Bits for these items 
were opened on Oct. 25. 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 


Put Your Plant in Shape Now 


Business is holding back 


waiting—yet the world is starving for 
goods. 


American mills are on the threshold of the greatest period 
of activity in their history and when it comes will be too busy to 
stop for changes or renewals. 


NOW is the time to get your plant ready for this active period 


Those who wait until the rush starts will find everybody else try- 
ing to get ready at the same time. 


It will cost more then and the delays and loss of production will 
allow those who do it now to forge ahead. 


Here are a few of the cotton mills for which we have done or aré 
doing work of this kind: 


BOSTON DUCK CO Bondsville, Mass. 
CANADIAN COTTONS, LTD.—Milltown, N. B 
CONTINENTAL MILLS—Lewiston, Me 
EVERETT MILLS—Lawrence, Mass 
HOLMES MILL—New Bedford, Mass 
MASSACHUSETTS COTTON MILLS—Lowell, Mass 
PITMAN MFG. CO.—Laconia, N. H. 
THORNDIKE CO.—Thorndike, Mass 
WAMSUTTA MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 
WARREN COTTON MILLS—Warren, Mass. 
WHITMAN MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 


Ask any or all of them about our work, 


LEARY & WALKER 


MILL ENGINEERS New Bedford, Mass. 


BAER, COOKE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN and SUPERVISION 


New Buildings, Alterations, Processes 


Power Plants, Power Applicatio=3, Valuations, Reports 


For the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
10 South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


Textile Engineer 


Do You Know Where Profits Go? 


A copy of my booklet 
‘“‘Where Profits Go in 
Textile Plants’’ will be 
mailed free on your 
request. Write today. 


One Client Writes: 
““Your cost system should prove 
of great value to any textile mill 
officer who is engaged in selling 
the product of his mill.”’ 


Fall River RALPH E. LOPER 


Textile Production Engineer :: :: 


Mass. 
Specialist in Cost Methods 





W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Re 
Textile Mills, Industrial ports on Mill properties. Power Plants 
of every description and directions for 

their economy of operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ence for 
Plants and Kindred Structures. 


Land Title Building 
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I ly dro-Electrie Operations 


Improvement in Conditions Due to Com- 


bination of Various Systems 


{) 3 Lh Care 
Light ( pa he 
n steam plat 
nish power t 
usto1 S time For 


itton mills 


ind an r of other industrial plants 
vhicl ured their power from. this 
{ have been able to run only 
hre eek bee se the powet1 
I ur l ecaus the 
ught to furnish power for full time 
peration. The company had its auxil 
ry steam plant at Raleigh but was un 
if operat this because the city of 
aleigh was also. suffering a_ water 
shortage and could not supply the wate1 
he company last week made arrang« 
ents to ship water in tank cars from 


creek a few miles away and put the 
team plant in operation. This will b« 
kept up as long as necessary 
By far the most important step, how 
n remedying the situation is the 
nkit ) the transmission lines ¢ 
he pow ompany here with the lines 
f the Alabama Power Company, t 
ther with tl lines of the intervening 
par y 1 n of there ein 
1 wel 1 \labat th t 
I t N th { ! ire 
s enable t i ill ] ( () 
ris not se ill the w 
1 Ala i to North ( lina 
wav t inst el | power such 
ng distances has vet been found. What 
t lv takes place is that the Alabama 
( my] y f mit } t] 
Georgia Power Compat Phat 
pany puts on the lines the Col 
Power Company a like amount 
it own power! The Columbus 
Power Companv is thus enabled to let 
he ( a Railw and Pow Cor 
1 n th north and cast ha a 
amount ot ts powe! and th 
mpanyv i rn delivers to the 
} }> ( par ] equ 
hat receive tron t n¢ | 
» th uth Phe Souther 
Pov Compat connects with — the 
{ na P ind Light Company at 
lurhar YC nd it turns its power 
the ne f the latte: ompany\ 
thu mpletinge the circuit begun in Ala 
It ilso expected to link up 
} Tennessee Power Company lines 
h these others, thus bringing prac 
lv the entire Southeast into a cé 
rrangement whereby any sur 
power anvwhere can be used by 
f the other companies in an emet 
ncy whenever needed 
This is said bv engineers here to be 
the fi time anv system of such mag- 
ude has ever heen connected up 


Bids on Navy Textiles 
The F. W Co 
iwarded the by the Bureau of 
Supplies Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, for 250.000 vards of 
27 inch bleached white twill at $36,850 
The Elmira Knitting Mills will furnish 
80,000 bathing trunks at $19,176. Bids 
for these items were opened on Oct. 11 
The has received the 
} 30,000, 32, heavy under- 
Everett Knitting Works, 79%4c. 
each: Fuld & Hatch Knitting Mills 
ORC Piqua Hosiery Co., $1.09, and 
Winship, Boit & Co., 99c. The follow 
ing bids were received for 12,000 linear 
vards of parachute silk: Automatic Lace 
& Embroidery Co. $2.20 per yard; 
Duplan Silk Co., $3.05 


Buckman has been 


contract 
and 
furnishing 


bureau following 


for 


ids size 


shirts 





TEXTILE WORLD 


To Increase Sales Force 


Mfg. Co. Continues Satisfae- 


Under Employe Ownership 


Reinhardt 
torily 


\ ording t 


a representative of the 
Manufacturing Co., 51 


nhardt 


Fourth ave anutfacturers of ribbons, 
this company is planning to increase its 
future in order 
the selling field 
James L. Morrison and Frank W. Hard 
ing, vice-president 


spt the 


the neat 


SalCS 


tore n 
to expand its sc¢ pe in 
and treasurer, re 
concern, stated to a 
representative of Trextite Wortp, last 
that reports to the contrary not 
withstanding, Frank A. Rheinhardt is 
no longer interested in a financial 
n the Reinhardt Manufacturing Co 

Both of these 
that Mr. 
president and sole 


hardt Mfg. Ce 


business some 


ctively, of 
way 
representatives asserted 


Reinhardt, 
owner of 


when formerly 
the 


trom 


Rein 
retired active 
turned over 


all his mill 


c., as 2 


time ago he 
a gift, 


looms, 


to his employes, as 
plo} 


machinery including 


bonus for service rendered, permitting 
them at the same time the use of the 
name “Reinhardt Mfg. Co.” All raw 


silk, manufactured stock, goods in weav- 
ng, store fixtures, etc. he sold to them 
nominal price. 

While Mr. Reinhardt and has 
acted since his retirement in an advisory 
apacity, he 


acts 


iS in no way financially con 


nected with the present company: his 
un and sole interest being the con 
nued success of the new proprietors, 


mploy es. 


Phe present | 


company is composed 
9 stockholders, all former employes 
Following is list of the present offi 
Emil Kundig, formerly mill superin 
ndent, is now president 
James L. Morrison, formerly travel- 
ng salesman is now vice-president 
Frank W. Harding, Jr., also formerly 
raveling salesman is now secretary 
Miss Estelle Goldblatt, formerly office 
manager, now ccupies the office of 
treasurer 
Robert Davis mill bookkeepet and 
Tohn Schmidt, loom boss, with the 


ve as directors 


Parker to Buy Hargraves 

Che stockholders of the Parker Mills, 
it the corporation’s annual meeting at 
l’all River, Mass., voted in favor of all 

ir recommendations suggested by the 





directors of the Parker and Hargraves 
mills. and the creditors’ committee of 
the Hargraves Mills. The propositions 
oted in the affirmative were Reduc- 
on of the capital stock of the Parker 
Mills from $1,600,000 to $200,000; in- 

ise of the same from $200,000 to 
$2,750,000 by the issuance of new shares 
12.500 of pre ferred and 13,000 of com 


amendment of the by-laws of the 

Mills to enable the reorganiza- 
be carried into effect; the 
purchase of the Hargraves Mills prop- 
erty at a price not exceeding $1,662,500 


Parker 


on plan to 


[he proceeds of the preferred stock 
will be used toward the purchase of 
the Hargraves Mills property and to 


afford cash with which to pay off pre- 
ferred claims and 
balance towards starting up the plant 
and putting it in first working 
condition. Officers were elected as 
follows: Clerk, Edward B. Lovell; 
Benj. B Reed; directors, 
Walter L. Parker, Ernest Lovering, C. 
H. Sears, F. W. Easton, F. J. Hale, 
Leontine Lincoln, L. S. Chace, James 
E. Osborn, E. B. Durfee, R. C. Small 
and Sydney F. Borden. 


and taxes, leave a 


class 


treasurer, 


1920 Phila. Textile Products 


Statistics recently made public by 
Jas. F. Woodward, secretary of Inter- 
nal Affairs for Pennsylvania, show that 
the total products of the industries of 
Philadelphia during the year 1920 
amounted to $2,343,626,700, or an in- 
crease of $391,000,000, over the value in 
1919. Of these textiles led the list with 
a total production valued at $554,831,400, 
or an increase of 15 per cent. over the 
figures of 1919. There were 86,056 em- 
in the textile trade in that year. 
The values of some of the leading in- 
dustries in Philadelphia in 1920 were: 
Braids, tapes and binding. .. .$12,897,600 
Carpets and tgs: ........5.. 45,300,100 
Cotton goods (including yarns 

and threads) ... 49,560,200 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 18,883,800 


ploy es 


Hats and Cae wa cwy sae uae 26,116,800 
Hosiery and knit goods...... 79,365,600 
Silks, silk goods, throwsters.. 12,828,100 
Woolen and worsted yarns... 60,873,800 
\Voolen, worsted and felt 

goods Poe eee ee 59,482,400 
Men's clothing” .........0008» 43,238,400 
Women’s and children’s cloth- 

ing 27,292,900 


Abuse in Cuban Situation 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—A critical sit- 
uation has arisen in Cuba in connection 
with shipments of textiles worth many 
millions of dollars and lying at present 


n bonded warehouses in Cuba. It has 
been discovered by Cuban consignees 
that it is possible for a local creditor 
to attach these goods, to advertise them 
for sale in some obscure way, have 
them sold by auction, apply the proceeds 
to satisfy the claims of the Cuban goy- 
ernment for customs duties, of the ware 


house for storage, and of the creditor 
who issues the embargo writ for the 
amount of his claim. What is left is 
turned over to the unfortunate Ameri- 


such matters 
is hard to prove. This un- 
state of affairs has been 
brought to the notice of the Department 
of Commerce by the Commercial At- 
tache in Havana, and the new Division 
of Commercial Laws is investigating the 
legal phase of this abuse of American 
redit. 


can shipper. Collusion in 
is easy, but 


satisfactory 


Separate Dye Inquiry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senators Pen- 


rose, McLean, McCumber and Smoot, 
Republican members of the Finance 
Committee, conferred Monday with 


hames B. Reynolds, Treasury expert in 
charge of the collection of data desired 
by the committee in connection with the 
\merican valuation problem. Reynolds 
said his force in New York would be 
able to send the information to the com- 
mittee on various schedules as fast as 
t is called for. Reynolds was in- 
structed to collect no figures on dye 
stuffs. The dyestuffs problem is being 
handled by a sub-committee headed by 
Senator Smoot. The committee has not 
decided upon its recommendations to the 
full committee, but will be ready to re- 
port back, Senator Smoot said, as soon 
as the full committee is ready to take 
action on the dyestuff section. 


Navy Awards Pillow Cases 

Wasuincton, D. C—George Will- 
comb Co. has been awarded the contract 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, for furnishing 3 500 
bleached muslin pillow cases at $1,312.50, 
bids for which were opened on Oct. 25. 


November 5, 1921 


Nottingham Yarn Testing 





New Bureau in England to Aid Lace and 
Hosiery Makers 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has received the follow- 
ing report regarding a yarn testing bu- 
reau established in Nottingham : 

“The University College of Notting- 
ham has recently established a new de- 
partment for testing yarns used in the 
manufacture of laces and hosiery. 

“Joseph Barr, who for many years 
has been chief of the textile analysis 
department of the Bradford Conditioning 
House, has been appointed demonstrato 
and manager of the new department 
Mr. Barr is an acknowledged expert in 
yarn testing. He will not only delive: 
lectures to the students in the day and 
evening classes of the University, but 
will make yarn tests for manufacturers 

“The yarns used in the manufacture 
of lace and in the best classes of hosiery 
must be of the finest quality, and it is 
of great importance to British manufac- 
turers, who must compete with the 
scientifically equipped concerns in other 
countries, that they should have at hand 
the most up-to-date resources for test- 
ing the counts, twist and strength of 
It is estimated that the fees re- 
from Nottingham manufactur- 
making yarn tests will. more 
the running expenses of the 


varns. 
ceived 
ers tot 
than 


new department.” 


meet 


Wool Men at Tariff Hearing 

WasuHincton, D. C—The State 
Finance Committee postponed the open- 
ing of hearings on the permanent tariff 
bill until Nov. 3 in the hope that the rev- 
enue bill will be passed by the Senate 
by that time. The first schedule to be 
taken up by the Finance Committee will 


be wool Following is the list of wit 
nesscs 

Dr. SW. McClure, Nampa, Idaho, Na 
tional Wool Growers’ Association; F. A. El- 


Red Bluff, Calif., California Wool 
Association; Hugh Campbell, Flag- 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation: Dr. J. N. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo., 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association; G. F 
Thurmond, Del Rio, Texas, Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association; W. C. Coffey, St 
Paul, Minn., National Wool Growers’ Ass 
ciation; James A. Hooper, Salt Lake City 
Utah, Utah Wool Growers’ Association; 
Vernon Metcalf, Reno, Nev., Nevada Live- 
stock Association; F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, National Wool Growers’ Assocla- 
tion; Hugh Sproat, Boise, Idaho, Idaho State 


lenwood 
Growers 


staff, Arizona 


Wool Growers’ Association; E. L. Shaw. 
Morgantown W Va., West Virginia Woo 
Growers’ Association; James M. McBride, 


Lansing, Mich., 
sociation; J. B 


Michigan Wool Growers’ As- 
Wilson, Chicago, Wyoming 


Wool Growers’ Association and National 
Sheep and Wool Bureau of America; J. F 
Walker, Gambier, Ohio, Ohio Wool Growers’ 
Association; George Wilber, Marysville, 


Ohio, Ohio Wool Growers’ Association; E. L. 
Moody, Rushville, N. Y., New York Co- 
Operative Sheep Growers’ Association; Prof 
H. W. Mumford, Chicago, Illinois Agricultu- 
ral Association; W. W. Latta, Logan, Iowa, 
Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Association; J 
N. McDowell, Washington, Pa., Washington 
County Wool Growers’ Association; J. G 
Rodgers, Midland, S. Dak., South Dakota 
Wool Growers’ Association; F. W. Mish, 
Hagerstown, Md., Maryland Sheep Growers’ 
Association; J. Larned, Manhattan, Kansas 
Kansas Sheep Breeders’ Association; C. H 
Crawford, Augusta, Maine, Maine Wool 
Growers’ .Association; T. I. Ferris, Pleasant 
sake, Ind., Indiana Wool Growers’ Associa 
tion; M. Staff, Chicago, Ill., National Woo! 
Warehouse and Storage Company; C. J 


Fawcett, Chicago, American Farm Bureau 
Federation 





Suspend Schedule Change 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended 
until Nov. 1, 1922, certain textile sched- 
ules. The suspended schedules propose 
increased freight rates on cotton and 
cotton linters from, to and between 
points in the Mississippi Valley, east 
and west of the Mississippi River and 
from such points to destinations north 
east and south including Gulf and At- 
lantic seaboard ports. 


